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Editor's  Foreword 

"Final  Examination,"  the  leading  article  in  this 
number  of  the  Studies,  was  the  commencement  address 
delivered  in  1952.  By  popular  acclaim,  the  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  speaker  asking  him  to  permit  its  publication. 
A  Susquehanna  graduate,  Dr.  Eugene  T.  Adams  has  been 
for  many  years  head  of  the  division  of  religion  and  phil- 
osophy at  Colgate  University. 

With  this  current  issue  of  the  Studies,  the  editors 
present  their  eighteenth  annual  publication  of  the  faculty 
journal  of  research  articles,  thus  beginning  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  their  work.  Thirteen  hundred  pages  comprise  the 
total  at  this  date. 

The  editors  are  particularly  proud  that  constant 
support  has  been  given  to  the  Studies  and  the  university 
press  by  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith,  who  with  the  forthcoming 
commencement  of  1953  will  observe  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary as  president  of  Susquehanna  University.  We 
extend  deep  appreciation  to  Dr.  Smith  for  his  great  part 
in  building  Susquehanna  into  a  strong  institution. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Final  Examination 

by  Eugene  T.  Adams 

This  morning  the  President  of  this  University  will 
stand  up  and  testify  publicly  that  you  members  of  the 
senior  class  have  passed  your  examinations  and  so  proved 
yourself  worthy  of  initiation  into  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  fra- 
ternity. I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  one  more  examination,  testing  whether  you  are 
also  worthy  of  admission  into  the  fraternity  of  the  edu- 
cated. Membership  in  the  two  groups  is  not  necessarily 
reciprocal. 

If  I  seem  unfair — imposing  one  more  examination 
upon  you — find  solace  in  the  fact  that  I  can  rob  you  of 
nothing  but  your  time.  You  will  still  get  your  sheepskin 
even  if  you  fail  this  test.  In  fact,  this  is  designed  simply 
to  help  you  find  out  if  you  got  your  money's  worth  when 
you  invested  four  years  of  your  life  (ten  per  cent  of  your 
most  productive  years)  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  pur- 
chase what  could  be  merely  "a  scrap  of  paper."  I  suppose 
if  you  were  to  add  the  income  you  might  have  earned  in 
the  last  four  years  to  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
college  during  that  period,  you  would  find  that  your 
average  cost  for  the  diplomas  you  receive  today  is  well 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  your  money — not  to  men- 
tion what  has  been  given  to  you  by  the  University  in 
terms  of  expenses  paid  for  by  endowment  and  so  forth. 
If,  during  these  years  you  have  cultivated  habits  of  lazi- 
ness and  irresponsibility,  your  scrap  of  paper  will  cost  you 
infinitely  more,  both  in  terms  of  future  cash  and  satis- 
faction. What  are  the  reasonable  returns  to  be  expected 
from  your  investment? 

First,  you  should  have  acquired  some  facts.  But  if 
that  is  all  which  you  acquired,  you  did  not  take  full  advan- 
tage of  your  opportunity.  They  will  come  in  handy  in  case 
you  are  ever  on  "Information  Please."  If  the  facts  you 
have  acquired  constitute  merely  a  grab  bag  full  of  unre- 
lated items,  then  this  is  probably  all  they  are  good  for. 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Facts  are  important. 
They  can  upset  the  prettiest  theory  and  can  help  deflate 
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windbags.  If  you  would  see  how  terribly  important  facts 
can  be,  just  see  how  often  we  tilt  against  windmills  be- 
cause the  stereotype  which  we  have  of  the  world  in  which 
we  must  act  does  not  fit  the  facts  in  the  case.  Witness  the 
tragedy  of  Whittaker  Chambers,  whose  stereotype  of  Com- 
munism prevented  him  from  coming  to  grips  with  reality 
before  it  was  too  late.  Stereotypes  are  never  factual 
enough  to  give  us  a  decent  map  of  the  road  we  have  to 
travel.  Yes,  facts  are  very  important,  but  they  are  impor- 
tant only  in  certain  relationships  and  are  mute  and 
meaningless  in  isolation. 

If  you  want  to  see  just  how  meaningless  many  iso- 
lated facts  can  be,  try  the  experiment  of  putting  down  a 
random  list  of  the  several  disciplines  to  which  you  have 
been  exposed  during  your  college  years.  From  biology  you 
may  have  learned  that  the  red  stuff  in  your  blood  is 
hemoglobin.  From  philosophy  one  of  the  few  facts  you 
might  have  garnered  is  that  Plato's  real  name  was  Aris- 
tocles.  From  psychology  maybe  you  discovered  that  de- 
mentia praecox  is  a  form  of  precocious  dementia.  Or 
history  may  have  taught  you  that  the  "cease  fire"  order 
in  World  War  I  was  signed  on  November  11,  et  cetera,  ad 
infinitum  and  ad  nauseam.  Now  add  all  these  facts  to- 
gether and  at  best  you  will  be  an  encyclopedia  with  legs. 
Enter  any  business  or  profession  and  you  will  discover 
that  what  is  important  is  not  a  miscellany  but  facts  ar- 
ranged in  certain  ways  that  are  relevant  to  some  present 
and  pressing  problem. 

I  repeat,  your  education  should  have  acquainted  you 
with  a  good  many  facts,  but  if  it  has  not  done  more  than 
this,  you  have  paid  too  much  for  it  even  if  it  cost  prac- 
tically nothing.  Even  if  college  has  organized  your  facts 
for  you  to  the  point  where  you  can  be  described  as  a 
relatively  well-informed  individual,  you  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  slightly  less  dull  dinner  companion.  This  is 
no  small  achievement,  to  be  sure,  but  is  still  not  enough 
to  pay  your  freight.  Since  all  the  facts  you  now  possess 
will  be  far  less  than  adequate  to  permit  you  to  run  any 
business  or  practice  any  profession  successfully  on  the 
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basis  of  them  alone,  it  is  clear  that  you  should  also  have 
learned  how  to  acquire  new  facts  and  how  to  tell  whether 
you  have  hold  of  a  fact  or  a  fiction.  This  brings  us  to  a 
second  general  question.  Have  you  acquired  some  useful 
skills? 

Highly  specific  skills  (like  being  able  to  write  short- 
hand) are,  I  suspect,  fairly  easy  to  acquire  and  their 
utility  is  immediately  apparent,  but  ultimately  the  ability 
to  take  down  what  someone  has  said  can  hardly  be  impor- 
tant if  what  has  been  said  is  not  worth  recording.  Hence, 
you  failed  in  your  liberal  education  if  you  got  merely  trade 
school  training  in  some  highly  specific  skill.  A  somewhat 
more  general  skill,  such  as  acquiring  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  tongue,  may  take  a  little  longer,  but  ultimately  its 
importance  too  depends  on  something  other  than  itself. 
Mathematical  or  bookkeeping  skills  likewise  have  a  kind 
of  utility  that  should  not  be  despised.  Yet  all  of  those 
listed  together  cannot  exhaust  the  meaning  of  a  liberal 
education. 

A  more  general  skill  than  any  yet  mentioned  is  one 
that  you  should  have  developed  a  good  deal  in  your  college 
years.  It  is  a  methodological  skill,  a  skill  of  appraising 
evidence,  of  solving  problems,  and  of  evaluating  facts.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  facts  which  you  now  possess  will  not  be 
enough  to  carry  you  through  novel  future  experiences, 
then  certainly  it  must  be  true  that  methods  for  finding 
reliable  new  facts  are  a  very  important  part  of  your  educa- 
tional equipment.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  facts  a 
little  more  carefully  for  a  moment. 

A  fact  is  a  state  of  affairs.  For  example,  this  object 
is  what  it  is;  this  disease  is  what  it  is,  quite  apart  from 
what  we  think  about  it.  Now  if  we  diagnose  things 
wrongly,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  on  well  with  them.  Is 
this  disease  polio  or  typhoid?  Mistake  the  diagnosis,  call 
something  a  fact  that  is  not  a  fact,  and  the  disease  will 
dictate  the  future  course  of  events — including  your  fun- 
eral, without  your  having  any  directing  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness. Does  Russia  have  more  atom  bombs  than  we,  or  not? 
Is  this  thing  a  bomb  or  a  basketball?  It  could  make  quite 
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a  difference.    When  things  de  jure  clash  with  things  de 
facto,  you  know  which  one  wins  out. 

I  trust  you  have  the  point.  If  you  do,  you  will  agree 
that  learning  to  base  your  judgments  on  good  evidence  is 
about  the  most  important  thing  you  can  do.  This  tech- 
nique, though  it  varies  with  different  disciplines,  is  called 
the  scientific  method  and  means  in  short  that  no  conclu- 
sion is  stronger  or  more  reliable  than  the  evidence  which 
supports  it.  It  is  a  method  which  would  supplant  wishful 
thinking  by  careful  investigation.  It  is  not  often  dra- 
matic and  does  not  answer  all  the  questions  which  you 
may  feel  like  asking,  but  it  does  provide  the  only  meaning- 
ful and  trustworthy  answers  you  can  get. 

Because  evidences  for  belief  are  often  hard  to  come 
by,  there  are  those  who  advocate  wishful  thinking,  pre- 
judicial sentiment,  final  authority  or  what  not  as  being 
worthy  avenues  to  belief.  All  of  these  I  would  call  "eenie- 
meenie-minie-moe"  methods,  unworthy  of  one  to  whom 
God  has  entrusted  the  ability  to  make  distinctions.  Grant 
that  in  areas  where  knowledge  is  lacking,  faith  and  auth- 
ority must  play  important  roles,  but  what  faith  or  auth- 
ority to  choose  must  be  indicated  by  the  evidence,  if  not 
substantiated  by  it.  You  might  apply  this  consideration 
to  several  contemporary  and  popular  movements. 

That  philosophy  which  has  gained  so  much  attention 
recently  and  is  sometimes  labeled  "existentialism"  really 
approaches  the  sixty-four-dollar  question  when  it  says 
"Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  but  immediately 
provides  a  thirty-two-dollar  answer  by  saying  that  you 
can  not  choose  in  terms  of  any  sort  of  objective  evidence 
and  that  the  choice  is  purely  historical,  which  is  to  say 
necessary — which  is  to  say  no  choice  at  all.  Again,  Marx- 
ism as  an  authoritative  political  movement  assumes  that 
all  the  evidence  is  in  and  that  final  truth  has  been  achiev- 
ed. Hence  it  is  not  likely  to  be  an  instrument  for  gaining 
new  insights.  These  and  other  irrationalisms  I  would 
describe  as  philosophies  of  fatigue,  forgivable  in  tired 
nonagenarians  but  not  forgivable  in  those  who  still  have 
the  world's  work  to  do. 
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Next,  let  us  get  on  to  a  third  question.  We  may  assume 
that  you  have  learned  some  facts  and  that  you  have 
learned  the  best  methods  for  acquiring  new  ones.  There 
still  remain  some  other  things  that  you  should  have  ex- 
plored in  order  to  get  your  money's  worth.  First  of  all, 
there  are  large  areas  of  experience  where  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  truth  or  falsity,  but  with  immediate  apprecia- 
tions. What  have  you  done  about  them?  Large  areas  of 
music,  literature,  and  religion  are  prized  for  their  immed- 
iacy rather  than  for  their  instrumental  characteristics. 
Is  your  education  helping  you  to  appreciate  these  things? 
No  amount  of  talking  about  religious  feeling  can  be  a 
substitute  for  the  experience  itself.  No  amount  of  words 
can  become  the  equivalent  of  Beethoven  played  well,  or 
of  a  painter's  masterpiece.  All  of  these  are  matters  of 
experience,  sensitivity,  and  growth;  and  your  college 
should  have  provided  fertile  soil  for  you  in  which  to  grow. 
If  you  were  not  a  sterile  seed,  something  should  have 
happened  to  you  in  these  areas  during  your  college  years. 

Perhaps  you  have  come  to  appreciate  a  Shakespearean 
sonnet  or  two.  You  may  have  added  some  drama,  a  paint- 
ing, and  some  good  music  to  the  collection  of  items  which 
help  adorn  your  life,  but  far  more  important  than  any 
such  collection  of  things  is  the  increase  in  discernment 
which  acquaintance  with  these  things  should  have 
brought  with  it.  Are  you  prepared  to  enjoy  a  good  thing 
when  you  have  it? 

This  business  of  developing  keen  intuitions  for  the 
charming  immediacies  of  life  is  quite  as  important  as 
developing  rational  means  toward  bringing  them  about, 
for  life  can  never  be  wholly  instrumental  in  character. 
What  good  is  there  in  spending  all  of  today  in  preparation 
for  tomorrow  and  all  of  tomorrow  in  preparation  for  the 
next  day,  until  the  end  of  our  days,  if  we  do  not  reach 
immediate  fulfillment?  Time  must  surely  be  viewed  both 
as  a  means  and  an  end.  To  develop  the  most  profitable 
way  of  assessing  it  in  proper  proportions  is  the  fine  art  of 
living  wisely.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  pres- 
ently; but  for  the  moment  let  us  look  at  a  fourth  require- 
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ment  of  a  liberal  education.  This  I  should  call  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Weltanschauung,  or  world  view. 

After  all,  the  educational  process  should  do  some- 
thing to  you,  not  merely  add  a  veneer  of  facts,  skills  and 
appreciations;  in  short,  you  should  be  a  different  person 
now  from  what  you  were  before  if  your  education  has  been 
significant.  What  you  have  become  is  exhibited  in  the 
general  outlook  which  you  have  developed.  What  is  the 
set  of  your  sail?  Or  the  guiding  point  of  your  compass? 
These  are  the  things  that  really  matter  and  unless  you 
have  become  integrated  enough  to  have  a  fairly  consistent 
way  of  looking  at  things,  you  are  still  only  vaguely  related 
to  an  educated  man  or  woman.  There  has  been,  I  hope, 
something  of  a  Weltanschauung  expressed  already  in  this 
homily  of  mine.  I  have  tried  to  say  that  the  educated  man 
has  a  reasonable  attitude  toward  experience,  an  attitude 
in  which  he  is  willing  to  measure  all  beliefs  in  terms  of 
what  evidence  he  can  find.  He  is  tentative  rather  than 
dogmatic,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  negative 
rather  than  positive. 

This  last  qualification  is  important.  Too  often  the 
non-dogmatic  person  seems  to  lack  the  driving  power  of 
faith  that  sweeps  his  dogmatic  brother  to  victory.  Com- 
munism as  just  such  a  non-questioned  faith  undoubtedly 
derives  power  from  its  ability  to  present  a  united  front, 
while  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law"  (the  law  of  Marx- 
ism) often  seem  paralyzed  by  the  very  richness  of  their 
alternatives. 

But  surely  such  a  paralysis  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  open-mindedness.  It  seems  more  closely  re- 
lated to  empty-headedness !  Why  not  let  our  faith  in 
freedom  match  in  intensity  the  Russians'  faith  in  Marx? 
Enough  historical  facts  have  already  been  bagged  to 
show  that  freedom  is  a  more  reasonable  faith  than  any 
other  when  measured  in  terms  of  all  its  consequences. 
Witness  the  degradation  of  science  in  Russia  with  the 
dismissal  of  Varga  for  telling  economic  truths,  or  Vavilov 
for  talking  sense  in  genetics.  As  educated  people  we 
should  view  with  alarm  the  spread  of  darkness  which 
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such  policies  entail  and  find  new  enthusiasm  for  pursuing 
a  different  course.  If  your  education  fails  to  give  you  this 
much  sense  of  direction,  perhaps  you  should  begin  all 
over  again. 

Finally,  if  you  would  test  your  educational  achieve- 
ments, see  what  you  would  do  with  such  a  concept  as 
time.  Do  you  recognize  it  as  the  tyrant  who  brings  us  all 
things  and  then,  in  turn,  takes  everything  away?  Those 
who  boast  that  their  works  v/ill  last  forever  should  remem- 
ber Ozymandias  of  whose  works  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  boast  itself,  according  to  the  poem  by  Shelley. 
Someday  even  this  will  be  forgotten,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  does  not  fall  prey  to  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time.  But 
time  is  a  benevolent  tyrant  who  takes  counsel  with  his 
subjects  about  which  gifts  he  will  dispense  and  which 
withhold.  Like  any  wisely  generous  person  he  bestows  his 
gifts  more  fully  on  deserving  subjects;  and  he  is  not  above 
flattery,  for  time  uses  those  well  who  use  time  well.  You 
students  of  English  history  remember  the  weak  King 
Richard  the  Second  who  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that 
name  said,  "I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me." 

Let  me  ask  you  what  perspective  your  education  has 
brought  you  in  regard  to  this  tyrant  known  as  time.  In 
order  to  ask  this,  I  must  take  apart  something  which  I 
shall  try  to  prove  should  always  be  left  together.  I  want 
to  ask  about  three  abstractions  and  their  misuse.  The 
three  are  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future:  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow. 

One  common  misuse  of  the  past  is  that  made  of  it  by 
those  who  cry  over  spilt  milk.  Let  them  remember  that  in 
some  respects  at  least  the  past  is  really  past. 

"The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

The  unfortunate  accident  that  occurred  cannot  be 
undone.  The  thoughtless  word,  the  lost  time,  or  the  im- 
pulsive act  whose  unhappy  consequences  we  now  inherit 
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can  not  be  recalled.  Ceaselessly  to  repine  about  lost  ad- 
vantages or  past  mistakes  is  merely  the  sign  of  a  morbid 
personality.  If  your  education  has  not  taught  you  this, 
you  should  take  a  postgraduate  course  in  abnormal 
psychology. 

A  second  misuse  of  the  past  is  what  I  would  call  the 
antiquarian  view.  It  consists  of  an  over-attachment  to 
the  past  for  its  own  sake.  Although  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  tired  old  men,  it  is  really  substituting  the  reminiscence 
of  old  age  for  creative  intelligence.  There  are  good  aesthe- 
tic reasons  for  idolizing  the  past.  It  does  not  crowd  nor 
push  but  is  content  to  be  itself — "after  life's  fitful  fever  it 
sleeps  well."  Despite  this  undeniable  aesthetic  value,  the 
past,  viewed  only  in  this  way,  is  less  than  non-productive: 
it  is  a  thief  who  robs  the  present  of  vitality.  Your  educa- 
tion should  have  taught  you  that  the  past  is  worthy  of 
concern  only  insofar  as  it  is  connected  with  the  present 
and  the  future.  Here  is  an  epitaph  I  once  concocted  for 
the  antiquarians : 

You  who  always  sought  the  past 

And  always  spurned  the  present 

Have  found  the  things  you  sought  at  last. 

I  hope  you  find  it  pleasant. 
You  can  not  look  backward  all  the  time  without  stubbing 
your  toe  on  the  onrushing  future. 

A  third  misuse  of  the  past  is  that  made  of  it  by  the 
ultraconservative  who  assumes  that  because  a  thing  was 
good  once  it  will  always  be  good.  Are  you  guilty  of  this? 
It  issues  in  what  I  would  call  a  Maginot  Line  mentality. 
The  Maginot  Line  would  have  been  a  wonderful  device  in 
1916  and  because  it  would  have  been  good  then,  plenty  of 
people  were  willing  to  assume  that  it  must  be  good  in 
1940.  They  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  you  can  not 
save  the  values  of  the  past  without  accommodating  them 
to  the  needs  of  the  present.  A  thousand  illustrations 
clamor  for  attention  here  but  there  is  space  to  recall  only 
several  of  them.  Our  own  Army  and  Navy  still  spend  end- 
less hours  in  close  order  drill  because  once  upon  a  time, 
probably  some  time  before  the  Battle  of  Thermopylae, 
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close  order  drill  was  a  useful  military  tactic.  A  nation's 
trust  in  unilateral  agreements  rather  than  in  the  United 
Nations  could  be  another  case  in  point.  Because  a  policy 
of  grand  isolation  once  had  merit,  there  are  still  politi- 
cians going  around  the  country  trying  to  persuade  us  that 
it  has  present  value.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  say:  "It  has 
always  been  done  this  way — it  is  easier  to  do  this  way — 
therefore,  this  is  the  best  way."  This,  I  submit,  is  a  form- 
ula for  failure  and  your  education  should  be  helping  you 
to  dissipate  this  formula. 

Another  view  of  the  past  that  is  just  as  damaging  as 
the  conservative  view  is  that  expressed  by  the  radical.  It 
is  neatly  summarized  in  Henry  Ford's  dictum  that  "his- 
tory is  bunk."  Now,  the  trouble  with  the  radical  is  not 
that  he  wants  to  change  things,  but  that  he  does  it  ir- 
responsibly. He  wants  to  get  there  without  even  having 
been  here.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  roots  are  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  have  a  healthy  growth 
if  we  sever  ourselves  from  it.  To  proceed  satisfactorily 
one  must  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Continuity 
with  the  past  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory,  and  one  discounts 
it  only  at  the  risk  of  cutting  himself  off  from  reality. 

In  opposition  to  all  the  misuses  of  the  past  which  I 
have  tried  briefly  to  suggest,  I  would  like  now  to  intimate 
what  I  consider  a  proper  or  productive  view.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  our  only  hint  about  what  to  do  with  a  present 
problem  must  be  found  somewhere  in  the  past.  If  today's 
problem  is  exactly  like  yesterday's,  the  past  itself  in  the 
form  of  habit  will  take  care  of  it.  If  our  present  problem 
is  nearly  like  one  of  yesterday,  an  easy  analogy  from  the 
past  may  serve  our  purpose.  But  when  today's  problems 
differ  radically  from  what  we  have  known  before,  an 
unholy  reliance  upon  the  past  may  prove  disastrous.  Here 
we  must  use  the  past  only  as  a  clue  and  never  as  an  ans- 
wer to  our  present  problems.  It  may  provide  us  with 
tentative  hypotheses,  but  not  with  finished  truth!  To 
crystallize  a  hypothesis  which  was  once  useful  into  a 
dogma  to  be  held  at  all  cost  is  to  invite  revolution  in  the 
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social  realm,  for  what  is  a  revolution  except  the  explosive 
clash  of  an  outworn  past  and  an  ill-considered  future? 

The  past  as  past  is  done  with.  As  Sandburg  said, 
"The  past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes."  Unless  it  is  connected 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  about  it.  And  so  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  present 
and  its  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future.  In  one  sense 
the  present  is  a  mere  nothing.  Before  I  place  a  period  at 
the  end  of  this  sentence,  the  sentence  itself  has  joined 
the  past.  If  you  would  see  how  futile  the  present  is  cut 
off  from  the  past,  just  imagine  yourself  a  victim  of  com- 
plete amnesia.  Now  try  to  tie  your  shoestrings,  or  to  find 
your  way  home,  or  to  find  yourself  at  work  in  the  right 
office  tomorrow  morning.  I  think  you  get  the  point:  that 
apart  from  your  past  your  present  is  meaningless. 

The  present  is  also  gather  meaningless  when  not 
taken  in  connection  with  the  future.  For  it  is  only  in 
terms  of  consequences  (future  results)  that  our  acts  can 
be  purposive.  When  we  work  meaningfully,  we  work 
toward  ends  or  goals.  To  lose  sight  of  this  is  to  act  hap- 
hazardly, to  resign  ourselves  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
moment.  Cyrenaicism  is  a  good  illustration.  To  be  satis- 
fied with  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  heedless  of  conse- 
quences, is  to  make  bad  bargains  with  time.  "Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  you  die"  is  an  inadequate  phil- 
osophy if  only  for  the  reason  that  you  might  live  until  the 
day  after  tomorrow  and,  without  some  forethought,  will 
probably  live  badly.  Whenever  we  say  "if  I  had  known 
this,  I  would  not  have  done  that,"  we  are  actually  admit- 
ting that  the  philosophy  of  pure  immediacy  is  inadequate. 
Like  Franklin,  we  find  at  last  that  we  have  paid  too  much 
for  our  whistle.  On  a  national  level,  when  we  act  outside 
the  United  Nations  because  of  the  immediate  gain,  are  we 
not  paying  too  high  a  price  in  terms  of  weakening  a 
structure  which  in  the  long  run  we  want  to  strengthen? 

What  then  is  the  function  of  today  if  it  shrinks  to 
that  mere  line  separating  yesterday  from  tomorrow  or, 
more  properly  put,  connecting  yesterday  to  tomorrow.  It 
is  the  moment  of  choice.    That  is  all,  but  that  is  very 
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much,  for  it  is  today's  choice  that  fashions  tomorrow's 
results. 

The  present  is  a  cement  for  mixing  past  facts  with 
future  ideals  in  such  a  way  as  to  idealize  the  real  and 
realize  the  ideal. 

A  word  is  in  order  about  this  tomorrow  which  is  the 
goal  of  all  present  action.  It  too  is  subject  to  abuse.  One 
of  these  abuses  is  a  morbid  one  produced  by  taking  coun- 
sel of  our  fears.  Too  many  people  can  agree  with  Mark 
Twain  in  saying,  "Much  of  my  life  has  been  made  un- 
happy by  anticipating  evils  which  never  came  to  pass." 
The  element  of  contingency  which  the  future  represents 
is  reason  enough  to  respect  it,  but  not  reason  enough  to 
grovel  before  it  in  the  paralysis  of  fear. 

A  more  delightful  abuse  of  the  future — but  just  as 
unproductive  a  one — lies  in  making  it  the  occasion  for 
deferred  action.  We  are  all  guilty  of  procrastinating  part 
of  the  time,  but  some  of  us  seem  to  make  a  profession  of 
it,  and  for  this  reason  can  not  make  a  profession  of  any- 
thing else.  The  resolution  to  act  is,  as  James  pointed  out, 
one  that  must  be  resolutely  acted  on  in  the  present.  Tides 
in  the  affairs  of  men  are  just  like  other  tides,  and  in  their 
ebbing  take  our  fortunes  with  them. 

Now  the  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  time  is  most  tyran- 
nical when  it  is  atomized.  To  use  the  past  without  refer- 
ence to  the  present  and  the  future,  to  use  the  present 
without  proper  regard  for  future  or  past,  or  simply  to 
dream  of  great  things  to  do  bye  and  bye  are  all  ways  of 
inviting  time  to  withhold  its  best  gifts  from  us. 

To  restate  this  illustration  of  time  in  the  manner  of 
a  cryptic  summary,  your  acquired  facts  are  all  past, 
present  now  only  in  memory,  good  only  for  what  pleasure 
they  provide  or  possibilities  they  portend.  Your  skills  are 
merely  present  habits,  enjoyable  (or  not)  in  themselves, 
and  instrumentally  useful;  your  goals  or  aims  are  future 
possibilities.  Your  Weltanschauung  is  that  of  an  educated 
man  when  past  facts,  present  habits,  and  future  goals 
are  brought  into  a  working  unity. 


The 

Unpublished  Autobiography 

of  Ernst  Max  Adam,  M.D., 

Settler  in  Dunker  Blooming  Grove 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Limelight  spots  in  history  may  outshine  remote  dots 
on  American  soil,  but  it  is  folly  to  smother  or  to  ignore 
the  meager  rays  required  to  bring  into  focus  the  whole 
American  soul.  George  Rapp's  communitarian  experi- 
ments at  Harmony  (in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania)  and 
at  Economy  (Ambridge,  Pennsylvania)  must  not  hide  the 
existence  of  a  small  related  group  in  Blooming  Grove  in 
central  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  Blooming  Grove  goes  back  to  immi- 
grant Germans  who  refused  to  unite  with  the  Economy 
Harmonists.  John  and  Gottlieb  Heim,  two  bachelor  weav- 
ers from  Mohringen,  Wiirttemberg,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  1803  for  refusal  to  bear  arms,  sailed  in  July, 
1804,  for  America  on  the  Margaret  with  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  passengers.  George  Kiess,  a  fifty- 
two-y ear-old  farmer  from  Mohringen,  told  the  story  of 
the  voyage  in  his  diary.1  Having  landed  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  in  September  after  a  long  and  arduous  trip, 
the  Heims  and  others  tarried  in  Germantown  during  the 
winter  of  1804-5,  not  wishing  to  join  the  Economy  Har- 
monists who  seemed  to  believe  in  celibacy  and  in  com- 
munal living.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Friedrich 
Conrad  Haller,2  approximately  fifty  Germans  left  German- 


i  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff,  who  has  the  original  diary,  gave  a  digest  of  it  in 
"Pennsylvania  Bound,"  'S  Pennsylfawniscli  Deitsch  Eck  [Preston  A. 
Barba,  ed.],  Allentown  Morning  Call,  July  31,  1943.  For  the  complete 
ship  list  see  William  John  Hinke  and  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger, 
Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers  (Norristown,  Pa.,  1934),  Vol.  3,  pp.  149 
ff. 

2  Dr.  Haller  was  born  November  5,  1753  and  died  October  14,  1828.  For 
the  story  of  Blooming  Grove  see  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "Blooming 
Grove,  the  Dunker  Settlement  of  Central  Pennsylvania,"  Pennsyl- 
vania History,  January,  1953,  pp.  22-39. 
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town  for  a  sequestered  spot  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
north  of  Williamsport.  In  the  spring  of  1805  these  Dunk- 
ers  established  Blooming  Grove  in  a  gem  of  a  wooded 
valley  close  to  the  "Quaker  Hill"  settlement  in  Loyalsock 
township,  Lycoming  county.3 

Dr.  Haller  was  not  the  only  educated  German  who 
joined  the  Blooming  Grove  Dunkers.  In  1838  Dr.  Ernst 
Max  Adam  came,  born  November  20,  1801  in  Meissen, 
Saxony,  and  trained  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Wiirzburg  as  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  heart  of  Dr.  Adam  is  revealed  in  his  will,  written 
October  14, 1870.4  According  to  it,  two  houses  in  Williams- 
port  were  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  money  from 
the  sale  was  to  "be  sent  as  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  Diacon- 
essen  Instited  [Institute  for  Deaconesses]  at  Jerusalem  in 
Palestine.  Should  this  will  be  contested  out  of  a  sordid 
motive,  then  I  [Dr.  Adam]  appoint  the  North  German 
Consul  at  New  York  to  be  my  Executor,  the  more  as  I 
never  acquired  the  North  American  citizenship,  but  still 
maintain  my  connection  with  Saxony  as  a  subject."  As 
a  reward  for  many  kindnesses  Adam  gave  Christian  Heim 
the  thousand  dollars  the  latter  had  borrowed  from  him.5 
In  a  codicil  of  December  1878  appears  the  wish:  "It  would 
please  me,  if  the  contents  of  all  the  vessels  in  my  apothe- 
cary's shop  be  buried  in  a  deep  hole  in  my  garden." 

Mrs.  Sue  Heim  Little6  and  Ephraim  Shafer7  remember 
the  doctor  as  an  eccentric  person.  Mrs.  Little  recalls  that 
a  house  was  built  for  him  on  the  Gross  farm,  where  he 


3  The  probable  origin  of  the  name  is  discussed  in  ibid.,  p.  28.  See  ibid., 
p.  27,  about  the  sale  of  the  land  by  the  Quaker  Jesse  Willits. 

4  Cf.  Lycoming  County  Will  Book  4-D,  pp.  472  f .,  where  September  15, 
1880  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  473.  Heim  seems  to  have  taken  care  of  Adam  during  illness. 
See  footnote  6. 

6  Mrs.  Little  lives  in  Newberry,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  was  Christian 
David  Heim,  who  took  care  of  Adam  and  who  was  often  called  C.  D. 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Christian  Heims.  Joseph 
Gross,  on  whose  farm  the  doctor  lived  for  years,  was  the  father  of 
her  mother. 

7  Mr.  Shafer  lives  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather  was 
the  Christian  Heim  ("Christly")  who  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  Blooming  Grove  Dunkers.  "Christly"  is  not  the  Christian 
Heim  of  footnote  6. 
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lived  for  forty  years8  and  where  he  paid  thirty  dollars 
yearly  for  board,  rent,  and  firewood.  According  to  her, 
Adam  disliked  women  and  children,  and  so  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  sit  with  him  at  mealtime.9  He  seemed  to 
believe  that  sweet  corn  was  fit  only  for  swine.  It  is  said 
that  children  who  were  aware  of  this  attitude  always 
dropped  the  ears  of  corn  when  he  came.  He  used  to  place 
apples  and  pears  along  the  so-called  "Doctor's  Path"  as 
a  check  on  the  honesty  of  children.  Mrs.  Little  also  stated 
that  Adam  made  medicine  from  calamus  root,  wielded 
"a  Kaiser-like  power  over  everyone  in  the  community," 
wore  a  black  skullcap  and  a  Vandyke  beard,  between 
which  lay  strong  piercing  blue  eyes.  The  Blooming  Grove 
Museum  exhibits  a  few  items  which  belonged  to  him: 
tooth  extractor  and  forceps,  cupping  lance  and  cups, 
lance  for  bloodletting,  cancer  medicine,  small  pliers,  and 
balances  for  compounding  medicine.  Contrary  to  the 
will,  the  contents  of  the  vessels  in  his  apothecary  shop 
were  not  buried  in  the  garden,  for  Mrs.  Little  helped  to 
throw  bottles  into  the  cellar  of  his  home  after  the  floor 
boards  were  taken  up.  His  wish  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  act  of  meanness  but  rather  one  of  consideration 
to  protect  his  friends  from  misusing  the  contents  of  the 
bottles. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Adam  is  portrayed  in  his  manu- 
script autobiography,  The  Story  of  My  Life  (Meine  Le- 
bensgeschichte) .  McMinn,  who  first  presented  the  history 
of  Blooming  Grove  in  book  form,  wrote  in  long  hand  into 
his  corrected  copy:  "Autobiography  disappointed  me."10 


8  The  autobiography  mentions  thirty  years.  The  time  of  composition 
(1869-1870?)  and  the  date  of  Adam's  death  (1880:  see  footnote  4) 
prove  the  correctness  of  both  estimates. 

9  His  insistence  may  have  been  due  to  the  German  custom  of  showing 
respect  by  having  a  person  of  higher  station  in  life  sit  by  himself. 
In  southern  Germany  today  the  practice  is  still  followed  somewhat 
for  ministers  and  other  professional  people. 

io  Joseph  H.  McMinn,  Blooming  Grove,  (Blumengrofe.)  A  History  of  the 
Congregation  of  German  Dunkers  who  settled  in  Lycoming  County, 
Pennsylvania,  1805,  Together  with  the  origin  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church  in  America,  1840  (Williamsport,  Pa.,  1901)  p.  53.  He  changed 
the  name  from  Adams  to  Adam,  which  is  the  form  given  in  the  will 
and  in  the  autobiography.  The  James  V.  Brown  Free  Library  in 
Williamsport  (Miss  Katherine  W.  Bennett,  librarian)  has  the  correct- 
ed copy. 
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Dr.  Levi  J.  Ulmer,  formerly  a  professor  at  Lock  Haven 
State  Teachers  College  and  now  deceased,  and  Charles 
Bidelspacher,  Williamsport  attorney,  who  collaborated  in 
translating  the  autobiography,  praised  it  for  its  striking 
qualities.11  The  disappointment  of  McMinn  may  have 
lain  in  Adam's  failure  to  present  much  of  Blooming  Grove. 
The  Story  of  My  Life  is  the  rather  fascinating  narrative 
of  a  German-trained  doctor's  personal  development  from 
pure  rationalism,  unsteadiness,  and  unbelief  to  stability 
and  a  rock-rooted  faith  in  the  Bible,  in  salvation  through 
a  Saviour,  and  in  the  religion  and  life  of  a  sect.  It  is  the 
story  of  adventure  into  the  unknown,  as  it  pictures  an 
emigrant  traveling  through  parts  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  the  partial  tale  of  a  well-trained  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  who  gains  spiritual  redemption  during 
his  search  for  physical  health  for  others. 

The  Story  of  My  Life,  begun  July  6,  1869,  was  written 
on  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  of  American-made 
paper  (714  x  10J4  inches)  in  long  hand  but  not  in  Ger- 
man script.  The  unfinished  narrative  begins  with  Adam's 
birth  in  1801, 12  presents  a  few  early  influences  in  Ger- 
many, then  brings  him  to  America  and  an  even  greater 
Wanderlust,  next  gives  his  experiences  in  Williamsport 
and  Blooming  Grove,  and  ends  with  the  dramatic  por- 
trayal of  his  trip  to  visit  his  mother  in  Germany  in  1844. 
It  is  certain  that  this  account  of  his  life  was  written  after 
his  return  to  Blooming  Grove.  One  must  keep  in  mind  the 
probable  coloration  of  fact  through  the  passage  of  years, 
an  observation  which  is  true  even  in  so  great  an  autobi- 
ography as  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.13 

Now  that  the  background  for  the  understanding  of 
The  Story  of  My  Life  has  been  given,  it  becomes  the  pur- 


ii  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Shaheen,  nee  Heim,  South  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
the  autobiography  and  the  unpublished  Ulmer-Bidelspacher  transla- 
tion. 

12  McMinn,  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  gave  Dresden  as  the  birthplace  and  1808  as 
the  year,  whereas  Adam  mentioned  Meissen  and  1801. 

13  The  present  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  attempting  to  improve  the 
Ulmer-Bidelspacher  translation  by  referring  to  the  original  autobi- 
ography in  German. 
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pose  of  the  present  writer  to  offer  the  material  in  its 
original  and  natural  sequence14  in  which  dates  are  seldom 
mentioned.15  Ernst  Max  Adam  was  born  into  a  family 
which  lived  religion  and  worshipped  daily.  As  a  rich 
merchant  the  father  attended  to  his  business  and  to  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  children,  whereas  the  mother  took 
care  of  discipline.  One  day  Ernst  broke  a  vase  and  asked 
the  maid  to  shield  him,  but  he  soon  confessed  because 
he  knew  the  family  code  which  reduced  punishment  after 
voluntary  personal  admission  of  guilt.  To  improve  physi- 
cal weakness  and  to  counteract  the  danger  of  consump- 
tion Ernst  became  a  student  at  a  country  boarding  school. 
Later  he  entered  the  Gymnasium.  "Disgust  of  theology 
and  .  .  .  threatened  poor  health"  supported  his  interest 
in  pharmacy,  and  so  he  worked  in  a  Dresden  drugstore. 
His  mother's  love  for  flowers  almost  caused  him  to  fall  to 
his  death  as  he  snatched  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Aster  Amellus  from  a  precipice.16 

The  completion  of  his  pharmaceutical  studies  failed 
to  satisfy  him.  He  had  now  somehow  come  to  the  purpose 
of  his  life:  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  took  courses  at 
Berlin  and  later  became  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg,  where  he  roomed  in  the  home  of  a  Catholic 
widow. 

An  innate  Wanderlust  impelled  him  to  go  from  Wiirz- 
burg to  Bremen  and  then  to  America.  Fearing  that  his 
parents  would  object  to  his  departure  for  the  New  World, 
the  young  graduate  kept  them  ignorant  of  his  where- 
abouts and  his  plans.  He  became  the  ship's  physician  on 
the  voyage  from  Bremen  to  America.  After  the  second 
mate  kicked  him  in  the  abdomen,  the  voyager  feared  the 
reprisal  of  the  crew,  the  members  of  which  might  throw 


14  Adam's  experiences  with  the  Albright  adherents  seem  to  be  the  sole 
departure  from  the  time  order. 

15  He  lists  only  three  specific  dates:  July  6,  1869,  the  time  for  the 
initial  effort  of  his  pen;  November  20,  1801,  his  birth;  and  1844,  the 
year  of  his  mother's  invitation  and  of  his  trip  to  Germany. 

iSMcMinn,  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  notes  Adam's  interest  in  flowers:  "His  only 
companions  were  a  large,  noisy  dog,  a  pet  coon,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  which  he  loved  to  cultivate." 
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him  into  the  sea.    Many  passengers,  however,  secretly 
vowed  to  protect  him. 

Adam  called  attention  to  the  unbelievable  thievery 
of  the  sailors.  One  day  he  discovered  that  his  chest  of 
valuables  had  been  unlocked  and  his  savings  of  three 
hundred  dollars  placed  on  top  of  the  contents  by  a  sly 
thief  for  quick  and  easy  theft  upon  arrival  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  When  the  ship  approached  the  Land  of 
Liberty,  the  happy  traveller  saw  hundreds  of  merchants 
on  the  pier,  selling  cakes,  candy,  oranges  and  lemons, 
apples,  pineapples,  melons,  and  bananas.  A  "neatly 
dressed  gentleman"  invited  him  to  a  prominent  hotel. 
The  owner  of  the  inn,  informed  about  the  humiliating 
experiences  on  the  boat,  admonished  Adam  to  forget  the 
matter.  "Even  deeds  of  murder  are  committed  on  emigrant 
ships  without  a  rooster's  crowing  about  the  matter.  You 
know  that  one  crow  does  not  pick  out  the  eyes  of  another 
[German  idiom  for  'There's  honor  among  thieves.']."  He 
was  told  that  even  a  just  complaint  was  ignored  when 
judges  and  lawyers  received  gold  from  those  accused. 
"Such  were  the  pitiable  conditions  under  which  justice 
could  be  obtained  in  New  York  thirty  years  ago  [probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  1830's],  but  now  [1869  ?]  improve- 
ment has  been  made."17 

A  boat  trip  brought  the  new  immigrant  to  Philadel- 
phia where  he  sought  someone  with  a  knowledge  of 
German.  When  he  found  a  tall  Negro  who  understood  it, 
he  remarked:  "I  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  German  voice, 
even  though  the  face  was  entirely  black  but  shining  like 
a  freshly  polished  boot."  The  Negro  and  Adam  carried 
the  chest  to  a  vehicle  which  took  them  to  the  hotel  "Cross- 
keys"  (Kreuzschliissel) .  The  landlord  brought  to  the 
doctor  a  young  man  with  "a  very  heavy  growth  [wart] 
that  strongly  resembled  a  large  nose"  on  the  lower  jaw. 
His  sweetheart  had  declared  that  "she  would  never  marry 
a  man  with  two  noses."  A  successful  operation  and  a 
marriage  followed. 


17  McMinn,  loc.  cit.,  gives  1838  as  the  year  of  arrival  in  Blooming  Grove. 
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Adam  felt  a  strong  desire  to  practise  medicine  in  an 
inland  town.  Eight  days  in  Philadelphia  had  been  enough 
to  make  the  decision.  In  a  country  area  he  was  amazed 
to  meet  a  Reformed  pastor  on  horseback,  for  he  "had 
never  seen  a  minister  on  horseback  in  Europe."  The 
newly-arrived  immigrant  asked  him  for  advice  on  a  loca- 
tion for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  pastor  warned  him 
of  the  long  adjustment  process,  "which  like  a  rough 
whetstone  unmercifully  grinds  at  the  European  corners 
and  edges  .  .  .  until  they  are  removed  amid  intense  pain." 
The  pastor  continued:  "I  had  studied  theology  in  Europe 
and  expected  without  question  that  a  hundred  doors 
would  open.  But  when  I  arrived,  I  found  them  all  closed." 

In  an  inn — he  does  not  mention  where18 — he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Jew  who  was  so  rheumatic  that 
he  could  not  turn  in  bed  without  help.  The  suggested 
treatment  was  forty  grains  of  powdered  colobicum  (or 
colabicum?)  divided  into  four  parts  and  each  quarter 
again  into  four  portions  so  that  every  two  hours  the 
smaller  portion  was  to  be  used.  Sixteen  powders  should 
not  be  taken  in  eight  hours  but  the  Jew  took  them.  The 
failure  to  follow  the  prescription  caused  him  to  become 
violently  ill.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  began  to  improve,  even 
able  to  ride  a  horse  on  the  second  day.  The  doctor's 
reputation  spread. 

An  elderly  widow  offered  him,  now  tired  of  the  Ger- 
man inn,  both  board  and  lodging  at  a  modest  price.  Her 
daughter  of  twenty-two  years,  who  taught  the  German 
citizen  the  English  language,  was  anxious  to  marry  him. 
He  soon  found  a  way  of  breaking  the  engagement  when 
a  friend  informed  him  that  he  was  the  third  aspirant  to 
this  crown,  and  when  he  learned  that  her  brothers  were 
rascals,  "drinkers  and  gamblers."  Besides,  national  pride 
was  aroused  when  he  overheard  the  mother's  question  as 
an  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  projected  marriage: 
"Do  you  think  that  I  shall  give  my  daughter  to  a  Ger- 
man?" He  left  the  unnamed  area  as  soon  as  possible. 


18  He  was  probably  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading,  as  the 
reader  learns  later  when  Adam  interrupts  the  chronological  story  to 
tell  about  his  experiences  with  the  Albright  followers, 
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Even  the  practice  of  medicine  in  an  inland  town  no 
longer  appealed  to  Adam.  Somehow  the  work  of  a  physi- 
cian or  contact  with  the  type  of  people  he  treated  had 
become  distasteful  to  him.  The  new  aspiration  to  learn  a 
trade  was  indicative  of  instability  and  dissatisfaction. 

I  was  passing  through  the  streets  of  a  small  in- 
land town  named  Milton,  observing  closely  the  street 
signs  of  the  different  trades.  Suddenly  I  went  by  an 
open  window.  From  the  room  within  came  the  sound 
of  happy  song.  The  tune  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
my  sad  and  dejected  spirit.  It  was  like  balm  on  my 
wounded  heart,  and  I  was  forced  to  say:  "These 
singers  are  definitely  more  fortunate  than  you." 

I  glanced  through  the  window  and  saw  three 
young  men  eagerly  at  work,  for  they  were  shoemak- 
ers. Involuntarily  I  stopped  and  thought,  "If  I  were 
only  as  fortunate  as  these !"  I  wished  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart  that  I  too  had  become  a  shoemaker  in- 
stead of  having  followed  the  depressing,  difficult 
profession  of  medicine.  A  second  thought  came  after 
the  first  with  lightning  rapidity:  "What  is  not  yet 
may  still  come  to  be." 

Adam  loaned  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  needy  master 
shoemaker.  In  two  weeks  the  new  apprentice  had  made 
the  pair  of  shoes  which  the  master  placed  in  the  show 
window.  The  result  of  his  creation  was  a  felon  ("das  bose 
Ding")  from  the  pressure  of  the  waxed  thread  on  one 
finger.  A  trade  too  had  its  difficulties. 

The  master's  daughter  lay  at  death's  door  with  con- 
vulsions ("Die  Gichter").  Another  doctor,  Nagele  by 
name,  had  diagnosed  her  illness  as  "brain  fever  and  water 
on  the  brain."  Having  noticed  that  the  child's  head  was 
cool  instead  of  hot  and  that  the  face  was  pale  instead  of 
red,  Adam  said  that  the  cause  of  the  condition  was  worms. 
An  argument  between  the  regular  doctor  Nagele  and  the 
"cobbler"  Adam  ensued.  The  "incognito"  doctor  gave  all 
the  symptoms  which  were  to  him  indicative  of  worms: 
distended  belly,  hands  reaching  for  the  navel  and  not  for 
the  head,  open  pupils,  constant  placing  of  fingers  into 
nostrils,  bad  breath,  gnashing  or  crunching  of  teeth,  and 
milky  white  urine.  Dr,  Adam  could  not  hide  his  identity. 
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The  news  about  the  doctor  spread  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Lewisburg: 

"My  name  is  Schaefer  ...  I  am  the  proprietor 
of  a  drugstore  at  Lewisburg.  I  have  heard  the  almost 
unbelievable  news  that  you  are  a  graduate  physician, 
but  that  you  nevertheless  have  placed  yourself  on 
the  cobbler's  bench.  Is  this  the  truth?" 

"It  is  absolutely  true,"  I  replied. 

"If  that  is  true,"  he  said,  "it  hurts  men  to  see 
you  soil  your  hands  with  shoe  peg  and  thread  and  to 
think  that  you  have  placed  your  parents'  heavy  ex- 
pense necessary  for  your  education  where  it  will 
bring  no  return.  What  dismay  it  would  cause  your 
parents  if  they  could  see  their  son  on  a  cobbler's 
bench !  ...  As  I  expect  to  journey  at  once  to  New 
Berlin,  I  ask  you  to  accompany  me.  In  a  half  hour 
we  will  be  ready.  There  a  favorable  area  will  be  open 
to  you.  The  small  town  with  its  German  population 
will  please  you." 

Schaefer  and  Adam  drove  to  New  Berlin  in  a  carriage. 
The  autobicgraphcr  tells  about  the  trip  and  some  experi- 
ences there: 

We  arrived  safely  .  .  .,  and  since  the  local  people 
seemed  friendly  I  rented  a  room  and  placed  my 
shingle  on  the  door.  May  the  Lord  recompense  the 
man  who  in  a  very  kind  manner  received  a  stranger 
even  as  a  loving  father  receives  a  son !  It  was  not  a 
mere  accident,  but  unmistakably  showed  that  the 
unseen  hand  of  God  was  in  it  all. 

The  beginning  of  my  practice  here  was  not  very 
propitious.  My  first  patient  was  a  child  of  about  two 
years  who  suffered  with  the  dangerous  "Flydrece- 
phatus  acutus."  Day  and  night  I  waited  on  the  little 
sufferer.  I  did  not  leave  the  home  until  the  crisis 
approached,  that  critical  moment  between  life  and 
death.  Exhausted,  I  went  to  my  room  to  await  the 
result.  Probably  three  or  four  hours  passed.  Tired, 
I  had  thrown  myself  upon  the  bed.  The  sound  of  a 
deep  bell  stroke  from  the  church  steeple  came  to  me; 
a  second  stroke  followed  a  minute  later.  Evidently  a 
child  of  two  years  had  died.  .  .  . 

The  two  tolls  of  the  bell  were  like  a  hammer 
striking  my  heart.  I  sprang  to  my  feet;  overcome 
with  sadness,  I  thought,  "The  child  is  dead."  How  I 
longed  to  be  back  on  the  cobbler's  bench  \ 
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In  spite  of  this  sad  beginning,  his  practice  at  New 
Berlin  was  successful.  After  several  months,  however,  he 
decided  to  "cast  away  my  doctor's  hood"  again,  because 
the  large  number  of  patients  had  become  "an  unbearable 
burden."  By  stagecoach  ("Postwagen")  he  went  to  Mill- 
heim.  There  he  stepped  into  a  barroom  where  "a  [local] 
brewer  who  delivered  most  of  his  beer  in  New  Berlin" 
recognized  him  and  pleaded  with  him  to  stay  in  Millheim. 
He  secured  lodging  in  the  home  of  a  woman  who,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  physicians  of  the  community,  had  had  con- 
sumption for  at  least  ten  years.  Adam's  examination 
proved  that  both  lungs  were  sound  but  that  the  heart 
was  diseased  with  "Neuralgia  Cordis"  (heart  cramps). 
In  two  weeks  she  recovered  completely  through  the  use 
of  digitalis. 

Abele,  a  Lutheran  pastor  who  lived  two  miles  from 
Millheim,  asked  Adam  by  letter  to  stay  with  him.  The 
doctor  had  given  the  minister's  family  medical  attention 
at  the  parsonage.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  even 
purchased  a  horse  upon  the  advice  of  Abele.  The  horse 
did  not  lighten  his  burden,  "for  I  scarcely  left  the  saddle 
day  and  night.  Despair  and  discouragement  overwhelmed 
me,  for  I  had  recognized  clearly  that  neither  money  nor 
honor  nor  people  could  satisfy  or  fill  the  inner  emptiness 
and  hunger  of  my  heart  for  an  unknown  something.  My 
soul  sought  peace  but  knew  neither  the  way  nor  the 
steps  by  which  to  find  this  hidden  and  to  me  unknown 
pearl."  Abele  understood  him  better  than  Adam  under- 
stood himself.  The  pastor  sensed  the  German's  rational- 
istic trend  and  often  spoke  with  him  about  science. 

The  two  friends,  however,  rarely  talked  about  religion 
because,  as  the  autobiographer  writes,  ".  .  .  when  it  did 
occur,  I  broke  the  thread  as  soon  as  I  could  and  with- 
drew." Abele  advised:  "You  lack  only  one  step  ...  as 
soon  as  you  take  it,  your  soul  will  instantly  find  the 
desired  peace.  You  need  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who 
was  crucified  and  arose  and  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  who  is  the  only  remedy  by  which  peace  with  God  may 
be  attained.  .  .  ."   Adam  promptly  reacted;  "This  well- 
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intended  advice  found  no  lodging  in  my  heart,  but  filled 
me  with  bitterness.  I  replied,  'Pastor,  if  we  are  to  remain 
good  friends,  never  mention  the  matter  again.'  At  the 
time  Christ  was  a  stone  of  offense  [stumbling-block]  and 
a  rock  of  annoyance  to  me." 

The  thought  of  moral  perfection  through  personal 
strength  and  effort  waxed  strong  in  Adam.  Somehow  he 
believed  that  he  could  achieve  it  by  going  to  Florida  and 
living  there  as  a  hermit.  He  says  of  this  hoped-for  mon- 
astic existence: 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  going  south  to  Florida 
v/here  there  is  no  winter,  where  Nature  provides 
abundant  food  in  forest  and  vale.  How  I  intended  to 
live  in  the  deepest  seclusion  in  some  cave  and  forget 
the  whole  world  was  my  constant  thought.  My  heart 
leaped  with  joy  as  my  heated  fantasy  visualized  the 
rock  cavity.  I  firmly  believed  that  I  would  find  a  rich 
bed  of  moss,  fruits  and  roots  for  my  food,  and  when 
my  clothing  wore  out  I  expected  to  find  the  skin  of 
a  bear  or  a  deer.  .  .  . 

Promptly  he  left  Abele  and  his  abode  near  Millheim 
in  order  to  make  his  dream  a  reality.  Riding  toward 
Lewisburg  v/here  he  hoped  to  sell  his  horse,  he  realized  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aaronsburg  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
leather  etui.  He  asked  an  acquaintance  in  Aaronsburg 
to  send  a  son  to  Pastor  Abele  for  the  money  pouch.  After 
some  delay  this  messenger  brought  the  requested  bag  con- 
taining a  valuable  watch,  the  gift  of  Adam's  father  in 
Germany.  A  letter  from  his  friend  with  a  plea  to  stay 
near  Millheim  arrived  almost  simultaneously.  But  the 
determined  dreamer  rode  hastily  toward  Lewisburg, 
where  he  dismounted  at  Schaefer's  apothecary  shop. 
The  druggist,  informed  of  Adam's  desire  to  sell  his  horse 
at  the  cost  price  of  eighty-five  dollars,  went  immediately 
to  look  for  a  prospective  buyer  and  soon  returned  with  a 
cash  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  by  an  interested 
person.  The  owner  insisted  that  he  did  not  want  more 
than  the  original  price,  and  so  he  accepted  only  eighty-five 
dollars.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  equally  scrupulous  buyer 
brought  back  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  stated  that  they 
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were  not  part  of  the  bargain.   The  doctor  gave  them  to 
Schaefer. 

A  stagecoach  took  Adam  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
boarded  a  ship  bound  for  Richmond.  On  the  open  sea  an 
exciting  race  took  place.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
captain  caused  him  to  shout  "Oil  on  the  fire !"  as  he  spied 
another  boat  through  his  field  glasses.  All  were  scared 
that  the  boiler  would  explode.  Although  they  won,  they 
had  no  love  for  the  captain  and  were  happy  to  arrive  in 
Richmond  unharmed.  "I  was  now  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  water  travel,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the  dangers  of 
land  burst  upon  me  with  such  fury  that  stroke  after 
stroke  followed." 

Adam's  immediate  goal  was  the  soil  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  felt  as  though  he  were  in  another  country  than 
the  United  States.  "I  was  now  in  the  South  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  great  difference  between  the  North  and 
the  South."  He  saw  two  contrasting  classes  of  human 
beings:  the  aristocratic  baron  and  the  Negro  slave  who 
was  equivalent  to  cattle.  The  master  "lived  the  life  of  the 
'rich  man'  of  the  Gospels."  Adam  saw  the  open  market 
where  the  highest  bidder  could  buy  the  slaves,  many  of 
whom  "were  compelled  to  disrobe.  .  .  ."  He  said  that  "it 
was  a  quite  common  occurrence  for  a  libertine  baron  to 
beget  children  of  women  slaves"  and  to  sell  his  own  prog- 
eny for  profit.  It  seemed  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
control  the  slave  children  by  refusing  to  educate  them. 
Death  by  hanging  was  the  punishment  for  helping  a 
slave  to  escape.  Adam  mentioned  Brown  as  the  last  indi- 
vidual to  be  hanged  for  similar  action.19  Here  are  the 
doctor's  comments  about  slavery: 

If  you  met  a  slave  anywhere,  even  on  a  lonely 
country  road,  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast  be- 
fore every  white  person  and  greeted  with  the  word 
"Massa";  and  bowing,  he  passed  by  the  white  man, 
who  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  him. 

For  the  slightest  offense  they  [slaves]  were  whip- 
ped like  dogs.    If  they  died  from  the  mistreatment, 

19  The  reference  is  to  John  Brown,  who  tried  indirectly  to  incite  the 
slaves  to  rebel,  an  act  for  which  he  died  on  December  2,  1859, 
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there  was  no  one  to  raise  a  complaint  or  to  act  as 
judge.  The  tyrannical  slaveholder  even  received  sym- 
pathy, for  after  all  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  money 
through  the  death  of  the  slave. 

Finally,  however,  the  measure  of  their  [slave- 
holders'] sins  was  filled;  God's  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed. He  spoke  as  once  before  to  Pharaoh's  enslaved 
Israelites:  "I  have  seen  the  suffering  of  my  people 
who  are  in  Egypt  and  have  come  to  rescue  them."  He 
sent  ill  will  between  the  North  and  South  as  once 
between  Abimelech  and  the  citizens  of  Sichem.  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  The  South  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  her  arms,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery  was  destroyed 
forever.  Praised  be  God  for  the  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness  and  may  an  everlasting  peace  grow  from 
this  bloody  beginning  ["Samen":  seed] ! 

Controlled  by  "the  tyrannical  slaveholder"  and 
"adorned  with  trees,  plants  and  flowers  that  I  had  never 
seen  before,"  the  South  appeared  different  from  the  North 
to  the  new  visitor.  Besides,  the  hotels  lay  widely  scattered, 
so  far  apart  that  one  late  afternoon  he  walked  until  it 
became  dark  without  finding  a  place  of  rest.  Since  he 
expected  to  become  a  hermit,  why  not  sleep  under  the 
open  sky?  A  few  moments  of  relaxation  produced  the 
thought  that  perhaps  he  could  sleep  outdoors  every  night, 
but  suddenly  he  heard  "a  perfect  concert  in  the  air  .  .  . 
by  unseen  musicians  [mosquitoes]"  and  felt  "a  thousand 
needle  pricks  on  my  whole  body."  It  was  foolish  not  to 
continue  the  journey  on  foot  in  the  Southern  darkness. 
After  a  while  he  "lay  down  in  a  fence  ['einer  Fens']  cor- 
ner" and  once  more  used  his  travel  bag  for  a  pillow.  Again 
he  was  disturbed.  This  time  the  culprit  was  a  rattlesnake, 
"an  entirely  different  music  master  quite  near  my  head." 
Having  reached  an  inn  at  the  break  of  day,  he  admitted 
that  he  "had  to  look  upon  hotels  as  choice  havens  for 
travellers."  The  urge  to  rest  under  the  canopy  of  heaven 
was  now  gone. 

Midday  travel  in  the  South  was  difficult,  for  "the 
sensation  of  the  burning  sun  was  not  unlike  that  of 
having  live  coals  placed  on  one's  skull."  Trying  to  observe 
the  usual  custom  of  a  two-hour  siesta  when  the  sun's  rays 
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were  the  hottest,  Adam  found  a  shady  spot  in  a  bush 
twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  the  main  road,  but  soon 
spied  a  Negro  with  a  heavy  knotted  cudgel  in  his  hand 
leaving  the  road  and  "quietly  tiptoeing"  toward  him. 
Ignoring  the  danger  he  faced  and  thinking  the  whole 
situation  humorous,  the  doctor  played  the  rogue  by  pre- 
tending that  he  was  sound  asleep.  As  Adam  simulated 
snoring  very  effectively,  the  Negro  snatched  the  umbrella 
and  silently  stole  away,  only  to  be  frightened  by  the  sleep- 
er's loud-voiced  call.  Dumbfounded,  the  Negro  "threw 
the  stolen  umbrella  back  over  his  head  toward  me  without 
looking  back." 

Very  likely  poor  Sambo  felt  the  bitter  foretaste 
of  the  whip  which  would  unfailingly  have  been  his 
fate  had  his  theft  been  made  known.  When  I  think 
of  the  trick  I  played  on  this  poor  Negro  I  am  filled 
with  shame.  .  .  .  Couldn't  the  whole  affair  have  taken 
quite  a  different  turn? 

The  seeker  for  peace  realized  that  he  had  tempted  a 
Negro  to  commit  murder. 

Later,  an  old  chestnut  tree  offered  Adam  shelter 
from  sand  and  heat  as  he  faced  "a  great  whirlwind  which 
drove  dense  clouds  of  sand  before  it  so  that  I  got  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sirocco  or  lamum  in  the  desert  of  Africa.  My 
eyes  were  filled  with  sand  and  overflowed  with  a  tear- 
bath."  Twenty  or  thirty  Negroes  were  at  work  in  a  large 
cornfield,  scraping  sandy  soil  back  over  the  exposed  roots. 

Proud  as  a  prince,  the  white  overseer  sat  on  his 
horse  and  waved  his  heavy  riding  whip  threateningly 
in  the  air  as  a  general  wields  the  baton,  whenever 
he  noticed  that  one  of  the  slaves  attempted  to  rest 
for  a  mere  moment.  With  pity  I  watched  the  miser- 
able spectacle:  the  fat  overseer  was  a  thorn  in  my  eye. 

Soon  the  weary  traveller  was  sound  asleep  again. 
Suddenly  a  tickling  sensation  at  his  bare  throat  and  chin 
awakened  him.  "As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  my  body 
reached  an  upright  or  sitting  position,  a  long  copper- 
colored  bright  sparkling  staff  rolled  from  my  chest  upon 
my  knees." 
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My  pen  fails  me  in  trying  to  describe  the  fright 
that  possessed  me.  What  would  have  happened  if 
unconsciously  in  my  sleep  I  had  placed  my  hand 
where  I  felt  the  tickling  .  .  .?  Would  I  not  then  have 
definitely  been  bitten  and  probably  have  received  a 
deadly  wound?  "Yea,  praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  His  benefits."  My  teeth  chattered  and 
my  whole  frame  convulsed. 

The  copperhead  disappeared  near  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Adam  vividly  described  the  battle  in  killing  it  with  a 
long  pole  when  it  came  out  of  its  nest  again.  Attacking 
it  as  if  he  were  "dealing  with  a  mad  rhinoceros,"  he  sever- 
ed its  head  and  skinned  it  with  the  same  motion  as  one 
uses  to  remove  "a  glove  from  a  human  hand."  Folklore 
was  denied  when  the  pigs  refused  to  eat  the  eel-like  form 
cast  before  them.  The  skin  was  the  victor's  trophy  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  i.  e.  until  disintegration  had  set 
in.  The  autobiographer  depicted  his  mood  after  the  tense 
battle:  "My  heart  still  beat  like  a  blacksmith's  hammer, 
and  the  nervous  twitching  of  my  limbs  gave  evidence  that 
my  spirit  was  greatly  stirred."  Such  an  experience  was 
enough  to  create  the  desire  to  turn  back  from  his  Florida 
dream. 

As  he  took  a  pair  of  clean  stockings  from  his  bag, 
Adam  noticed  a  mark  put  there  by  his  mother  "when  she 
placed  them  in  my  chest  at  the  time  of  my  departure 
from  Wiirzburg."  Nostalgia  and  tears  came  at  the  thought 
of  his  German  mother.  An  important  decision  came  also. 

In  all  likelihood  I  had  to  expect  these  ["deadly 
poisonous  monsters"]  and  even  more  since  I  had 
heard  that  it  [Florida]  was  a  region  of  swamps  filled 
with  a  million  crocodiles,  scorpions,  and  reptiles  of 
all  kinds;  and  that  there  the  savage  Indian  reigned 
and  shot  poisoned  arrows  toward  every  white  face 
he  saw.  My  long-cherished  desire  to  move  into  such 
a  region  was  suddenly  changed.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
any  step  farther  in  this  direction  was  like  walking 
with  open  eyes  into  the  jaws  of  certain  death.  Penn- 
sylvania, an  area  I  had  forsaken  and  despised,  seemed 
like  a  paradise  in  comparison  to  the  sandy  South  with 
its  glowing  heat,  its  countless  bloodsuckers  [mos- 
quitoes], and  its  poisonous  creatures  of  every  type. 
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I  saw  clearly  that  my  heated  fantasy  was  nothing  but 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  which  had  nearly  led  me  into  the 
abyss  of  ruin.  Oh  how  literally  true  seemed  to  me 
now  the  last  letter  of  my  friend  Abele  in  which  he 
had  written:  "You  are  approaching  despair  or  a 
violent  death.  Turn  back." 

Action  followed  decision.  By  stagecoach  the  doctor 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  for  "there  were  no  railroads  at  the 
time."20  At  the  next  stop  in  Harrisburg,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  spent  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  on  his 
travels.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Abele: 

I  am  cured,  completely  cured  of  the  foolish  idea 
that  peace  of  soul  can  be  found  in  man's  environment 
and  in  man  ["Creatur"].  My  madness  has  thrown  me 
into  many  dangerous  situations  and  could  easily  have 
ended  in  despair,  just  as  you  had  prophesied  and 
preached,  but  to  deaf  ears  at  the  time.  My  fantastic 
ideas  have  burst  like  a  soap  bubble.  I  found  less  rest 
and  peace  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  For  that 
reason  I  have  returned  to  Harrisburg.  .  .  . 

Abele's  early  reply  was  short  but  direct:  "We  are  all 
impatiently  waiting  for  you.  Our  hearts  and  home  are 
open  to  you  as  before.  Your  living  room  is  clean  and 
dusted.   Come  without  delay." 

Adam's  response  was  a  prompt  trip  by  stagecoach 
from  Harrisburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Millheim,  where  "the 
next  day  I  dismounted  in  front  of  the  parsonage."  He 
was  happy  to  see  his  room  again:  "Table,  bed,  library,  and 
drugs  were  just  as  though  I  had  never  left  them."  He 
felt  sad,  however,  when  he  noticed  his  friend's  gloominess. 
He  soon  learned  the  reason  for  it:  The  pastor  had  been 
arrested  and  had  to  "appear  at  the  courthouse  in  Belle- 
fonte  a  week  hence  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
jury."  Abele,  a  lover  of  chemistry,  owned  and  read  some 
books  on  medicine  so  that  he  might  help  "the  ill  in  the 
homes  he  visited  as  pastor."  He  had  been  called  to  attend 
a  sick  woman,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  suffered  from 


20  The  date  must  have  been  some  time  before  1338,  the  year  when  Adam 
arrived  in  Blooming  Grove.  The  first  American  railroad  for  carrying 
passengers  and  general  freight  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  opened 
for  traffic  on  a  thirteen-mile  stretch  in  1830. 
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very  painful  colic  and  cramps.  He  "prepared  a  poultice  of 
'catapharma,'  spread  it  on  some  linen,  and  since  it  was 
believed  that  I  could  do  such  things  better  than  others, 
I  placed  it  on  the  body  of  the  patient  and  renewed  it 
whenever  it  cooled."  She  recovered  quickly.  The  country 
minister  received  no  remuneration  for  his  time  and  efforts. 

Here  is  part  of  the  story  in  the  words  of  Pastor  Abele : 

After  some  time  I  was  informed  that  this  same 
woman  had  left  my  church  and  united  with  a  new 
sect  called  "Albright  people"  ["Allbrechtsleuten": 
usually  one  I  in  Albrechtl,  later  known  as  the  Evan- 
gelical denomination.  She  was  now  in  a  greatly 
changed  state  of  mind,  abused  the  entire  Lutheran 
Church,  said  that  the  latter  denomination  bore  the 
sign  of  the  dragon  on  its  forehead.  The  sect  she  had 
joined  she  lauded  to  the  third  heaven  as  the  true 
bride  of  the  Lord.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  elders  of  my 
church  came  to  me  and  asked  whether  I  myself  did 
not  think  that  I  should  stay  out  of  the  pulpit  and 
leave  other  ministerial  duties  until  the  court  should 
decide  my  case.  .  .  . 

Abele  then  asked  the  elders  to  tell  him  about  the  charge 
which  was  unknov/n  to  him,  whereupon  they  gave  him 
the  following  explanation: 

The  woman  who  joined  the  "Albrechtsleuten" 
[Albright  people]  and  whom  you  cured  of  a  severe 
illness  has  brought  charges  against  you,  and  insists 
upon  your  dismissal,  because  you  placed  a  hot  poul- 
tice upon  her  abdomen  several  times,  an  act  which 
she  asserts  is  shameful  and  disgraceful  conduct  for 
a  pastor.  Her  conscience,  she  adds,  would  have  no 
peace  until  you  confessed  this  great  sin  and  received 
proper  punishment. 

Seeing  the  unfairness  of  the  accusation,  the  elders  with- 
drew the  demands  for  temporary  release  from  duties  or 
for  dismissal.  Moreover,  the  church  members  largely  took 
the  pastor's  side.  Adam  now  relates  the  story  of  the  trial : 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  my  friend 
Abele  rode  to  Bellefonte,  accompanied  by  a  single 
member  of  his  church,  named  Stober.  He  was  a 
simple  German-American  farmer  of  the  old  stock, 
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true  and  fearless.  The  pastor  had  no  lawyer  to  plead 
for  him;  he  had  decided  to  present  his  own  cause. 
After  the  reading  of  the  charges,  he  was  asked  wheth- 
er he  was  guilty  or  not. 

Abele  answered:  "If  this  is  the  charge  I  must 
plead  guilty,  for  the  incident  was  exactly  as  it  has 
been  described." 

At  this  point  the  old  farmer  who  had  accom- 
panied him  opened  his  mouth  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
and  especially  you  in  the  jury  box,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  a  single  question.  Suppose  one  of  you  had  a  boil 
or  some  other  painful  ailment  on  your  hip  or  even 
on  your  hind  part  and  the  attending  physician  ord- 
ered a  warm  poultice  on  it.  Where  would  you  place 
it?  Surely  not  on  your  nose  or  elsewhere  but  on  the 
painful  hind  part.  Why  certainly,  where  the  pain  is; 
and  in  addition,  if  the  poultice  alleviated  the  pain 
and  produced  a  cure  and  the  doctor  didn't  get  one 
cent  for  his  services,  would  you  bring  such  a  man 
before  the  court  as  a  criminal?" 

The  court  was  aroused  to  general  laughter  at 
the  fighting  lawyer  dressed  in  a  farmer's  coat,  and 
the  jury  rendered  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  without 
leaving  the  jury  box.  The  prosecutrix  was  ordered 
to  pay  all  costs  and  to  be  happy  that  Pastor  Abele 
did  not  bring  countersuit  for  the  insult  to  his  honor. 
In  all  likelihood  the  costs  caused  her  to  weep  even 
more  bitter  tears  of  repentance  than  at  the  time 
when  she  cast  off  her  Lutheran  cloak  in  order  to  don 
that  of  the  Albright  group.  .  .  . 

Pastor  Abele  was  received  by  his  own  church  with 
joy  and  welcome;  for  his  family  the  day  was  one  of 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving. 

This  incident  and  experience  made  such  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  doctor  that  he  interrupted  "the 
thread  of  the  life  story"  and  the  chronological  order  of  the 
autobiography  in  order  to  portray  three  earlier  contacts 
with  Albright  followers.21  He  himself  stated  the  reason 
for  the  digression: 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  various  points  of 
contact  that  I  had  with  the  Albright  people,  since  I 
have  just  described  the  error  which  may  follow  blind 
sectarian  strife,  especially  for  persons  who  change 


21  Here  and  here  alone  the  approach  of  the  autobiographer  is  topical. 
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from  one  denomination  to  another  [The  error  is  the 
mistaken  ardor  of  the  sects].  They  usually  err  in 
thinking  that  when  they  change  their  denomination 
they  also  rid  themselves  of  the  old  Adam,  and  that 
they  will  then  receive  a  crown  of  life  for  having  over- 
come hell,  the  world,  death,  and  the  devil.  Their 
ardor  for  God  is  generally  nothing  but  an  enthusiasm 
without  reason.  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  digression  the  reader  of  The  Story  of 
My  Life  is  told  that  Dr.  Adam's  first  contact  with  the 
Albright  group  occurred  at  Reading.  At  a  hotel  there 
he  met  some  "jolly  Germans,"  one  of  whom  invited  him 
"to  experience  a  joke"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Strabler.  In 
the  autobiography  he  described  his  first  contact  with 
these  Albrechtsleuten:22 

I  heard  the  name  "Strabler"  here  for  the  first 
time  and  thought  that  it  might  mean  actors,  tight- 
rope walkers,  merrymakers,  or  gypsies.  At  an  un- 
pretentious house  he  [the  "jolly"  German  who  invited 
Adam]  stopped  and  we  both  entered.  As  soon  as  the 
door  had  opened,  a  pleasant-featured  man  met  us, 
shook  hands  with  us  and  showed  us  a  seat.  At  my 
side  was  a  small  table,  and  a  chair  stood  behind  it . . . 
the  room  was  filled  with  benches  where  people  with 
joyous  faces  sat,  who  occasionally  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  with  deep  sighs,  the  reason  for  which  I  could 
not  fathom. 

I  now  realized  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  a 
place  of  merrymakers,  jesters,  or  gypsies.  The  large 
book  on  the  table  had  the  appearance  of  a  Bible,  a 
book  for  which  I  cared  little  at  the  time  [He  still 
needed  proof  that  the  Bible  was  the  inspired  word  of 
God].  The  door  to  a  small  room  [directly  opposite 
him]  opened  just  enough  to  permit  a  man  to  come 
through.  The  man  immediately  closed  the  door  and 
sat  down  with  the  others.  Though  all  this  took  only 
a  moment,  I  nonetheless  had  a  glimpse  through  the 
open  door  into  the  small  chamber.  The  chamber  was 
lighted  by  a  small  lard  lamp  ["Fettlampe"] ;  a  man 
reclined  on  his  knees  as  though  he  were  in  earnest 
prayer.  The  glance  gave  me  a  good  impression  since 


22  Adam  stated  earlier  that  he  had  been  in  America  for  three  weeks 
before  he  attended  religious  services.  The  description  could  easily 
refer  to  his  first  attendance  at  worship.  At  least,  one  is  certain  that 
he  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading. 
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I  concluded  that  the  kneeling  man  could  not  possibly 
be  a  hypocrite.  The  silent  prayer  I  felt  issued  from 
the  heart,  not  merely  from  the  lips. 

Soon  afterward  they  sang  a  hymn  with  the  joy- 
ous tune  of  a  secular  piece  of  music  so  that  it  seemed 
like  a  contradiction  to  the  praying  man.  At  the  close 
of  the  hymn  he  came  from  the  chamber  to  the  table. 
His  coat  had  a  very  peculiar  cut;  when  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands  over  the  gathering  as  though  he 
intended  to  bless  each  one,  the  short  sleeves  sprang 
back  to  the  elbows  and  the  shirt  showed.  This  obser- 
vation aroused  laughter  within  me,  all  the  more  be- 
cause I  had  never  seen  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  before 
except  one  clothed  in  the  manner  of  his  profession. 
My  merriment  was  at  once  subdued  by  a  fearful  roar, 
cry,  and  laughter,  during  which  the  sounds  of  cats 
and  dogs  were  imitated.  Because  the  windows  toward 
the  street  were  all  open,  I  could  see  a  host  of  persons 
standing  outside.  As  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  the 
preacher,  turning  his  face  toward  the  window,  said: 
"I  believed  that  I  had  come  to  a  Christian  Lutheran 
community.  Now  it  seems,  however,  that  I  have  come 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Surely  you  are  all  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  members — baptized,  con- 
firmed, and  zealous  participants  in  the  sacrament 
[The  Lord's  Supper]  in  your  denomination.  Now  if 
you  are  true  Christians  or  if  you  at  least  desire  to 
become  Christian  I  invite  you  to  come  in  to  us.  We 
too  are  believers  in  the  crucified  Saviour.  There  is 
room  enough  for  you  all.  Come  in  so  that  we  may 
together  praise  and  glorify  the  name  of  the  most 
high  Saviour." 

A  deep  silence  fell  just  as  a  calm  sometimes  di- 
rectly follows  a  violent  storm  on  the  open  sea.  No 
more  sounds  were  audible  before  the  windows;  the 
enemy  had  shamefully  crept  away.  The  preacher 
began  his  discourse  by  reading  a  text  and  then  de- 
picted the  natural  corrupt  state  of  man  in  such  true 
colors  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  had  seen  my  inner- 
most heart.  I  felt  stunned  like  David  when  Nathan 
said,  "You  are  the  man."  My  consciousness  was  at 
once  interrupted  by  an  occurrence  never  observed  by 
me  before.  With  a  loud  cry  a  woman  sprang  from  her 
seat,  clapped  her  hands  and  shouted  persistently, 
"Glory,  hallelujah!"  Her  jumping  became  higher 
and  higher.  Several  women  surrounded  her  and  sup- 
ported her  whenever  she  was  in  danger  of  falling. 
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They  took  her  combs  from  her  hair  which  fell  in  dis- 
order over  face,  breast,  and  back.  She  threw  her  head 
back  so  violently  that  it  seemed  as  though  her  neck 
were  broken.  Finally  she  became  unconscious  and 
rigid  like  a  dry  tree  trunk,  and  sank  into  the  arms  of 
the  women.  They  carried  her  to  the  chamber  as 
though  she  were  a  corpse.  Undisturbed,  the  preacher 
had  continued  without  concerning  himself  about  the 
woman.  I  could  not  hear  a  single  word,  for  the 
shrieking  and  jumping  woman  occupied  all  my  atten- 
tion. 

After  the  hymn  the  meeting  closed.  I  had  in- 
deed seen  and  heard  strange  things.  I  inquired  about 
the  name  of  the  preacher  and  learned  that  it  was 
Seibert.  Later  I  became  convinced  that  he  was  a 
man  after  God's  own  will,  a  true  and  unwearied 
worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  until  death  called 
him  to  a  higher  station. 

Adam's  second  contact  with  the  Albright  group  came 
at  a  meeting  in  a  schoolhouse  at  New  Berlin,  where 
Seibert  again  was  to  preach.  The  minister  saw  a  coat  on 
a  costly  armchair,  dramatically  removed  the  coat  "as  if 
the  chair  were  engulfed  in  flames,"  and  threw  it  under 
the  table;  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  he  pushed  the 
expensive  chair  into  a  corner.  It  was  his  way  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  assembly  the  need  for  simplicity  and 
for  the  disregard  of  comfort:  tired  from  a  long  trip,  he 
nevertheless  preferred  a  simple  bench  or  chair.  Having 
spied  the  "well-groomed  girls  with  especially  high  combs" 
on  the  front  benches,  he  asked  an  elder:  "Do  these  belong 
to  our  sect?"  Then  he  read  from  the  Bible  concerning 
modesty  in  dress,  probably  using  I  Timothy,  2:9-10,  which 
reads:  "In  like  manner  also,  that  women  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobri- 
ety; not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
array,  But  .  .  .  with  good  works."23  One  of  the  young  wo- 
men cried,  leaped  from  the  bench,  tore  the  combs  from 
her  hair,  threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  tramped  them 
under  foot.  Others  followed  suit. 


23  The  wording  of  the  quotation  from  Scripture  by  Adam  is  much  closer 
to  the  verses  from  Timothy  than  to  I  Peter  3:3  (suggested  in  the 
autobiography) . 
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Adam's  third  previous  contact  with  the  Albright  ad- 
herents occurred  at  a  camp  meeting.  On  a  long,  high 
platform  sat  at  least  ten  preachers,  in  front  of  whom 
stood  a  large  mourners'  bench  or  bench  of  grace  ("Gna- 
denbank").  Odors  of  coffee,  meat,  and  fish  from  the  sur- 
rounding tents  and  booths  mingled  with  the  sounds  of 
spirited  words.  The  audience  was  listening  ardently  to  a 
resonant  sermon  on  hell.  "That  the  man  had  good  lungs 
I  could  not  dispute,  for  his  voice  resounded  like  a  trumpet 
into  great  distances."  An  indescribable  moaning  and  sob- 
bing among  the  listeners  was  easily  audible.  When  the 
preacher  was  exhausted,  another  took  his  place  with  a 
discourse  on  heaven:  "Today  is  the  day  of  grace.  Come 
ye,  for  all  things  are  ready."  Many  rushed  to  the  mourn- 
ers' bench.  A  little  horn  sounded  the  call  for  dinner  in 
the  tents.  "I  left  the  campground  and  have  never  again 
felt  the  desire  to  hear  the  magic  tone  of  the  horn  which 
destroyed  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  glories  of  paradise 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning." 

With  the  completion  of  the  three  Albright  stories  the 
autobiographer  returns  to  the  chronological  order  of 
occurrences:  "Again  I  go  back  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
my  life  story  that  was  halted  because  I  did  not  want  to 
omit  my  contact  with  the  Albright  members."  He  recalled 
the  persecution  of  his  friend  Abele  because  of  "the  woman 
who  transferred  her  church  allegiance,"  and  then  related 
a  bitter  experience  of  his  own.  During  Adam's  travels  in 
the  South  a  German  physician  who  called  himself  Ort 
had  come  to  the  Millheim  area  and  settled  about  two 
miles  away.  He  claimed  that  the  University  of  Leipzig 
had  conferred  a  doctor's  degree  upon  him  for  writing  on 
the  subject  of  anatomy.  Adam  suspected  that  Ort  was 
not  a  doctor  but  merely  a  chirurgus  (chirurgeon)  of  the 
lower  class.24  When  the  two  met,  Adam  openly  showed 
and  expressed  his  doubt,  for  he  felt  that  the  whole  field 
of  anatomy  was  much  too  broad  a  subject  for  a  disserta- 


24  Chirurgus,  an  archaic  form  for  surgeon,  is  not  a  complimentary  word. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  combine  the  work  of  the 
barber  and  the  surgeon  (bloodletter) .  The  term  chirurgus  seems  to 
point  to  this  old  custom,  still  practised  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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tion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  pretender 
became  raving  mad  and  ran  stark  naked  into  the  neigh- 
boring woods.  A  woman  found  him  and  reported  her 
discovery  to  the  village  of  Rebersburg  nearby.  The  im- 
postor was  finally  taken  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
real  doctor  felt  deeply  his  own  guilt  in  exposing  a  man 
and  inciting  him  to  madness,  and  asked  the  Lord  for 
forgiveness. 

The  reader  of  the  autobiography  knows  that  the 
doctor  had  returned  to  his  friend  near  Millheim.  Adam 
saw  a  change  in  Abele,  now  "The  Gloomy  Man."  Did  the 
episode  of  the  v/oman  who  was  a  religious  fanatic  cause 
it?  "Outwardly  he  was  like  a  dim  lantern,  but  a  bright 
light  was  burning  within."  It  was  a  mystery  what  he  was 
doing  in  a  former  washhouse,  where  no  one  else  was  allow- 
ed and  from  which  he  often  came  "full  of  soot  and  dust." 
Or  did  the  new  characterization  merely  describe  in  a 
humorous  and  objective  way  his  drab  appearance  as  he 
emerged  from  the  washhouse?  One  day  the  doctor  and 
his  friend  had  talked  about  chemistry  (the  latter's  fav- 
orite interest)  and  the  chemist's  insistence  that  matter  is 
indivisible.  The  followers  of  alchemy  ("Die  Goldmacher- 
kunst") ,  however,  supported  the  divisibility  of  metals  and 
maintained  that  the  baser  ones  (quicksilver,  lead,  etc.) 
could  be  transmuted  into  nobler  types,  such  as  gold  and 
silver.  Abele's  acquaintance  with  alchemy  was  quite 
accidental.  The  personal  property  of  a  scientific  friend 
was  sold  at  auction.  There  a  farmer  bought  a  box  of  old 
volumes  in  German  and  Latin,  which  he  thought  delved 
into  the  mysteries  of  Black  Magic  (Hexerei  and  Zauberei) . 
He  consulted  Abele  about  the  books,  which  included 
Theophrastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus  ab  Hohenheim,  Au- 
rea  Catena  Homeri,  Lapis  Philosophorum,  and  Pastoral 
Theology  by  Prelate  Oetinger,25  and  other  titles,  all  treat- 

25  The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  ed.  by 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  et  al.  (New  York  and  London,  1908-1912) 
VIII,  p.  227  f.  calls  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger,  the  theologian  and 
theosophist  of  Wurttemberg  (1702-1782),  "the  most  characteristic 
figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wurttemberg  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  At  the  close  of  his  active  career  he  was  prelate  in 
Murrhardt  (1766-1782) .  The  theology  of  Jacob  Bohme  had  influenced 
him,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  had  attracted  him.  He 
"lives  on  in  the  circles  of  Pietism  by  dint  of  his  powerful  sermons.  .  ,  ," 
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ises  on  alchemy.  To  Abele,  who  became  the  new  owner, 
the  most  impressive  of  these  writings  was  the  text  by 
Oetinger,  "one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  his  time." 

Not  only  did  the  Lutheran  pastor  change  into  "the 
Gloomy  Man,"  but  his  former  washhouse  changed  into 
a  laboratory  with  furnaces  constructed  according  to 
Oetinger's  specifications.  The  one  hundred  half-dollars, 
which  Adam  had  given  to  Abele  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, were  hammered  thin  on  an  anvil  and  along  with 
salt  were  placed  into  a  crucible  and  exposed  for  three  days 
to  intense  heat.  "...  What  did  we  find?  We  discovered 
that  the  fifty  dollars  had  evaporated  and  flown  out  the 
chimney.  .  .  .  This  shortness  of  money  [he  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  conduct  the  necessary  experiments] 
later  drove  him  to  resign  his  pastorate  and  move  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  where,  through  the  support  of  his  friend  Klett 
of  Philadelphia,  he  opened  a  drugstore,  for  he  hoped  in 
this  way  soon  to  gain  enough  money  to  continue  his 
experiments  for  the  Lapis  Philosophorum."  Abele  failed 
in  his  scientific  attempts  and  in  his  business. 

Adam's  struggle  for  inner  contentment  continued. 
The  giant  oak  which  a  schoolmaster  sent  crashing  to  the 
earth  almost  struck  the  learned  doctor.  "I  was  lucky 
to  escape  death."  The  preservation  of  his  life  by  divine 
will  magnified  his  spiritual  troubles.  To  him  the  Bible 
was  not  the  word  of  God :  it  was  merely  the  work  of  man. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  read  little  of  it.  "I  had  con- 
sidered it  a  disgrace  to  keep  a  Bible  among  my  other 
books."  Rationalistic  teaching  and  the  preparation  for 
confirmation  had  not  yet  lifted  his  doubts. 

One  day  a  man  named  Sweely  ("Swili"),  a  shoe- 
maker in  Lycoming  county,  had  come  with  a  book  for 
Abele.  It  was  the  recently  published  and  last  writing  of 
Michael  Hahn.    Sweely  called  Hahn26  "a  highly  enlight- 


26  see  ibid.,  V,  p.  117,  for  facts  about  Johann  Michael  Hahn  (1758-1819), 
founder  of  the  Michaelian  sect  near  Tubingen.  Early  he  studied  the 
Bible  and  the  works  of  Bohme,  Oetinger,  and  others.  "The  Scripture 
was  for  Hahn  of  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  but  he  in- 
terpreted it  according  to  his  own  light."  He  attracted  great  audiences 
through  his  excellent  preaching.  After  his  death  his  writings  appeared 
in  fifteen  volumes  in  Tubingen.  The  Blooming  Grove  Museum  con- 
tains a  picture  of  Michael  Hahn. 
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ened  .  .  .  but  uneducated  farmer  who  has  written  exposi- 
tions on  the  New  Testament."  After  Adam  had  laid  this 
book  of  Hahn  aside  to  study  a  medical  work  and  then 
returned  to  it,  the  autobiographer  concluded:  ".  .  .  when  I 
read  the  explanation  under  them  [verses  from  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians]  it  seemed  as  if  someone  had 
put  a  pair  of  wonderful  spectacles  upon  my  nose,  for 
through  these  glasses  I  saw  with  astonishment  things 
that  I  would  surely  not  have  known  without  them."  Adam 
expressed  "a  veritable  craving"  for  Hahn.  It  was  Hahn 
who  caused  him  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word 
of  God.  He  thanked  God  for  the  great  writer. 

When  the  doctor  asked  Abele  for  some  theological 
work  on  morality,  the  Lutheran  pastor  responded  with 
Tittmann's  Morals  {Die  Moral)  and  Hours  of  Devotion 
(Stunden  der  Andacht).21  "They  left  my  heart  cold  and 
unsatisfied.  They  seemed  to  me  like  a  beautiful  corpse 
without  soul  and  spirit."  Adam  recorded  his  feelings: 

So  I  sought  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  law 
in  my  own  strength.  With  earnest  zeal  I  attempted 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  to  love  the  Lord  above  all 
things  and  my  neighbor  as  myself.  I  began  to  prune 
the  decayed  tree  from  without.  I  laid  away  all  orna- 
ments and  dressed  in  the  most  simple  clothing.  I 
gave  aims  abundantly,  preferred  to  visit  my  patients 
without  expectation  of  high  reward.  The  poor  I 
treated  without  remuneration,  and  even  helped  them 
from  my  own  purse.  Besides,  I  held  devotions  three 
times  a  day.  I  attended  services  faithfully  at  the 
Lutheran  Church  although  they  left  me  unmoved. 

In  short,  I  was  a  foolish  virgin  with  a  burning 
lamp,  but  the  oil  did  not  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
rather  from  the  village  dealers.  In  spite  of  all  the 
lawful  striving  through  which  I  attempted  to  pro- 
mote my  own  righteousness,  I  found  no  peace  of 
soul.  When  in  the  evening  after  my  devotions  I 
thought  of  past  shortcomings  and  tested  my  deeds 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  I  found  that  every- 
thing was  stained  by  my  own  egotism.  My  best  works 
appeared  to  me  to  be  only  glorious  failures. 

27  Ibid.,  XI,  p.  456.  Johann  August  Heinrich  Tittmann  (1773-1831)  was 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Leipzig.  "His  theological 
position  was  that  of  a  rationalistic  supernaturalism,  which  in  his  time 
passed  for  orthodoxy." 
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I  realized  that  my  own  efforts  and  exertions  did 
in  no  way  honor  God  or  seek  the  welfare  of  my  neigh- 
bor but  sought  rather  my  own  selfish  honor.  I  was 
serving  God  but  only  like  a  slave  who  fears  his 
master's  scourge. 

His  mood  was  summarized  in  the  following  words:   "I 
saw  myself  accursed  and  cast  away  from  the  face  of  God." 

The  autobiography  next  presents  two  experiences 
with  Abele  near  Millheim,  one  of  which  dealt  with  Adam's 
failure  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  parents  and  the  other 
which  caused  him  to  settle  in  Williamsport.  One  day 
Abele  informed  him:  "...  you  have  thus  far  neglected  to 
ease  the  sorrow  of  your  parents  which  followed  your 
sudden  and  untraceable  disappearance.  .  .  ."  He  accused 
Adam  of  never  having  written  to  them  since  his  arrival 
in  America.  The  doctor  wrote  to  them  immediately. 
Three  months  passed  without  a  reply;  after  all,  he  said, 
no  ocean  steamers  but  only  sailing  boats  existed  at  the 
time.  At  long  last  the  pastor  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Aaronsburg  with  a  letter  of  forgiveness  from  Adam's 
father:  "You  are  to  us  like  one  risen  from  the  dead." 
The  doctor  expressed  both  joy  and  disappointment:  "The 
letter  had  been  like  a  quickening  sunbeam  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  my  soul,  but  inner  rest  and  peace  of  mind  it 
could  not  give  me." 

The  second  story,  which  dealt  with  Adam's  decision 
to  go  to  Williamsport,  begins  with  Abele's  return  from 
Philadelphia  with  good  news.  A  man  named  Klett  had 
promised  the  Lutheran  pastor  "all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  an  apothecary  shop  in  Williamsport."  The  doctor 
was  willing  to  live  there  with  his  friend.  Within  three 
weeks  both  became  residents  of  the  city  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. "Even  though  my  stay  here  did  not  last  long — 
city  air  has  always  been  intolerable  to  me — two  contacts 
['incidents']  nevertheless  were  of  unmistakable  influence 
upon  my  inner  and  outer  life." 

The  "two  contacts"  in  Williamsport  are  a  book  of 
sermons  and  the  community  of  Blooming  Grove.  (1)  Hof- 
acker's  book  of  sermons  had  been  sent  to  Abele  during 
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the  latter's  absence.  Adam  read  it  and  finally  purchased 
it  from  his  friend.  Hof acker  was  "an  enlightened  man 
who  died  at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  ...  He  was  ill  with 
dropsy  of  the  chest.  Ultimately  the  disease  spread  to 
every  part  of  the  body."28  "The  noble  fruits  of  his  work 
were  these  sermons,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
while  resting  on  his  knees.  He  had  the  glorious  faculty 
of  presenting  purely  and  clearly  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  without  affected  wordiness  and 
vain  groping  for  effect." 

(2)  "Among  the  many  who  sought  my  medical  advice 
in  Willi  amsport,  my  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  special 
group  outwardly  marked  by  a  peculiar  dress  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  Quaker  fashion.  As  several  of  the 
group  had  had  business  transactions  with  my  friend 
Abele,  I  inquired  of  him  who  and  what  these  people  were. 
He  told  me  that  they  were  members  of  a  peculiar  religious 
denomination  known  by  the  name  of  Bloominggrovers  or 
Anabaptists  ['Wiedertaufer']."  Of  these,  especially  Buhl29 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  Adam.  Buhl  invited 
him  to  an  evening  service  in  Williamsport  the  following 
Sunday.  The  worship  there  was  conducted  by  Jung,  their 
leader,30  in  a  simple  private  dwelling.  "The  meeting  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  me,  and  from  then  on 
I  was  always  glad  for  a  visit  by  these  people." 


28Ludwig  Hofacker  (1798-1826)  and  his  brother  Wilhelm  (1805-1848) 
were  popular  and  influential  preachers  in  Wiirttemberg.  For  informa- 
tion about  them,  see  ibid.,  V,  p.  308  f.  Ludwig's  sermons  were  forceful, 
original,  but  narrow  in  range  of  thought,  based  largely  on  sin  and 
grace;  Wilhelm's  were  broader  but  less  powerful.  Although  the  age 
given  seems  incorrect,  Adam  probably  refers  to  Ludwig,  whose  book 
of  sermons  sold  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

29  A  man  named  Michael  Buhl  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  1805. 
Hinke  and  Strassburger,  op.  cit.,  p.  155,  listed  Buhl,  his  wife,  mother, 
sister,  and  four  children  as  passengers  on  the  Margaret.  Buhl  was 
then  forty-four  years  old.  One  can  not  be  sure  about  the  identity  of 
the  man  Adam  mentioned. 

30  David  Jung  (sometimes  Young)  was  listed  among  the  270  passengers 
of  the  Margaret.  See  ibid.,  p.  156,  where  the  following  facts  were 
given:  a  joiner  from  Mohringen,  twenty-four  years  old,  six  feet  tall, 
flaxen  hair.  David  Jung  was  selected  as  the  leader,  it  seems,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Haller  in  1828.  It  is  said  that  a  dispute  arose 
whether  Wendel  Harmon  or  Jung  should  be  the  one.  McMinn,  op.  cit., 
pp.  41-42,  said  that  "the  people  had  settled  upon  David  Young.  .  .," 
but  elsewhere  (ibid.,  p.  20)  he  gave  1844  as  the  date.  The  autobi- 
ography indicates  that  Jung  was  the  leader  before  1838. 
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Then  Adam  described  a  trip  to  Blooming  Grove,  "six 
miles  from  Williamsport  in  the  mountains,"  to  attend  an 
old  mother  named  Heim,  who  lay  suffering  and  dying 
from  "Bronchitus  [sic]  matigra."  He  said:  ".  .  .  suddenly 
the  plaintive  tones  of  a  piano  were  heard,  accompanied 
by  a  voice  in  song.  The  singer  was  the  sick  woman's  son. 
.  .  .  Music  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deathbed  of 
one's  own  mother  was  beyond  my  comprehension."  But 
Adam  saw  the  effect  of  the  music  upon  the  patient :  hands 
folded  in  prayer,  brightened  facial  features  as  if  in  a  smile, 
tears  wiped  from  her  eyes.  The  physician  talked  to  the 
son  about  the  strange  experience,  and  the  son  replied: 
"Music  and  song  are  for  me  a  source  of  comfort,  and  so 
too  for  my  mother;  but  it  took  some  effort  on  my  part  to 
build  such  a  piano."  Adam  was  amazed  at  the  ability  of 
a  farmer  to  construct  a  piano  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness.31 

"When  I  returned  to  Williamsport  I  acknowledged 
that  I  had  seen  and  heard  much  which  was  new  to  me.  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  before  met  people  who  attracted 
me  as  much  as  these.  Such  a  conviction  I  openly  expres- 
sed when  Buhl  visited  me  again.  I  told  him  my  belief 
that  'whoever  lives  with  you  in  Bloomingrove  must  live 
as  though  in  Paradise.'  "  Promptly  the  doctor  revealed 
to  Buhl  his  desire  to  stay  in  Blooming  Grove.  A  man 
named  Hauser  offered  him  a  home  on  his  farm.  In  a 
few  days  a  carriage  arrived  to  take  the  enthusiast  there, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  leave  his  great  friend  Abele. 

The  trip  to  the  little  community  was  pleasant:  "The 
pure  air  of  the  hills  .  .  .  refreshed  me  like  a  healing  balm." 

At  last  v/e  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  when 
I  saw  the  beautiful  cottage  which  had  been  prepared 
for  me  I  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  the  palace 
of  a  king.  As  I  later  told  my  friend  Abele,  I  now 
lived  in  a  neat  little  house  as  a  hermit,  alone  and 
separated  from  the  tumult  of  the  outer  world. 

3i  Undoubtedly  the  builder  of  the  piano  was  "Christly"  Heim  (1800-1879), 
whose  instrument  is  still  housed  in  the  museum.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  Adam  referred  to  "Christly"  as  the  son  without  mention 
of  him  by  name,  for  "Christly"  (about  a  year  older  than  Adam) 
baptized  the  latter  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Dunkers, 
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Abele  called  the  house  "A  cloister  without  care."  But  it 
was  hardly  one  without  care,  for  Adam  now  felt  more 
than  ever  the  weight  of  his  sins,  which  "hung  like  a  giant 
millstone  on  my  neck."  Thus  burdened,  he  had  visions  of 
the  divine.  "A  marvelous  brilliance  filled  my  room,  as  in 
the  middle  of  it  I  saw  Christ  on  the  tree  and  clearly  heard 
the  words:  'For  you  too  I  died.'"  As  a  result  of  these 
divine  visitations  the  gravity  of  Adam's  sins  seemed  to 
be  gone.  God,  he  felt,  reveals  himself  through  "an  inner 
voice." 

Suddenly  I  hear  a  voice  within  me  which  spoke 
loudly  and  plainly  to  me  as  if  someone  stood  by  my 
side  and  addressed  me,  although  I  clearly  perceived 
that  my  outer  ear  took  no  part  in  it.  The  inner  voice 
flowed  like  running  water  without  the  slightest 
interruption.  .  .  . 

The  inner  voice  was  repeated  once  every  day  or 
night  for  about  four  weeks.  .  .  .  The  content  of  the 
inner  instruction  embraced  the  depth  of  the  fall, 
the  deity  and  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
restoration  of  all  things  ["die  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge"].32 

The  Blooming  Grove  physician  stayed  for  a  night  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Aderhold,  whose  mother-in-law  had  dis- 
located her  shoulder  in  a  fall.  There  he  had  the  longest 
and  perhaps  final  direct  vision  of  God. 

After  Abele's  earlier  reproach  Adam  kept  in  touch 
with  his  earthly  father.  In  letters  to  his  parents  he  ex- 
pressed such  strong  views  and  such  marked  opposition  to 
infant  baptism  that  both  considered  him  to  be  "a  victim 
of  some  religious  madness."  He  wrote:  "By  outward 
going  to  church  and  to  communion  no  one  can  be  saved, 
for  every  man  who  is  not  born  from  above  or  out  of  the 


32  The  only  known  Blooming  Grove  imprint  is  Christoph  Schiitz' 
Schriftgemaszes  Zeugnisz  von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  edited 
by  Christian  (Christly)  Heim  and  printed  by  King  and  Baird,  9  San- 
som  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  1855.  Heim's  reprint  of  the  Schiitz  work 
and  Adam's  use  of  the  term  ("Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge":  the 
restoration  of  all  things)  point  either  to  mere  personal  acceptance  of 
the  idea  or  to  a  general  understanding  about  it.  One  must  not  forget, 
however,  the  probably  strong  influence  of  Heim  upon  Adam.  See 
Gilbert  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37,  about  the  reprint  and  "the  restoration  of  all 
things." 
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water  and  the  spirit  is  dead  in  sin.  If  he  is  not  truly  con- 
verted he  will  die  in  his  own  sins  and  go  into  eternal 
hellfire,  where  there  is  nothing  but  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth."  Soon  the  doctor  had  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing what  he  thought  of  his  father.  Four  weeks  after  a 
false  premonition  that  the  mother  had  died,  the  youngest 
brother  informed  him  of  the  death  of  his  father.  A  longer 
letter  contained  the  latter's  will,  according  to  which  a 
sum  of  money  was  to  be  given  to  Adam  and  the  property 
was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  three  children. 
Enclosed  was  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  who  suggested  the 
contesting  of  the  will.  To  the  son  in  America,  however, 
the  father's  will  "was  sacred  and  inviolable." 

Life  in  Blooming  Grove  left  its  mark  upon  the  learn- 
ed doctor.  Two  experiences  with  drunkards  impressed 
him  enough  to  write  about  them.  According  to  the  first, 
the  wife  and  child  of  a  toper  with  delirium  tremens  had 
fled  from  the  threat  of  death.  The  physician  found  the 
man  hiding  under  the  bed.  The  drunkard's  fear  of  death, 
hell,  and  the  devil  was  expressed  in  the  plea  to  close  the 
door  in  order  to  keep  Satan  out.  Quieted  with  a  dose  of 
opium,  the  patient  gradually  and  completely  reformed. 

The  second  experience  with  a  drunkard  relates  how 
Kiess  told  the  doctor  about  a  neighbor,  who  as  an  armed 
maniac  had  threatened  to  shoot  his  wife  and  children. 
Adam  found  them  huddled  together  on  a  wooden  bench 
in  their  home.  On  a  nearby  hill  the  drunkard  lay  in  deep 
sleep  with  a  gun  at  his  side.  Awakened,  he  rushed  down 
the  hill  and  into  his  home,  now  constantly  threatening 
to  take  his  own  life.  Ready  to  press  the  trigger  with  his 
toe,  he  said:  "In  a  moment  I  shall  shoot  myself."  Adam 
unexpectedly  replied: 

I  really  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  you 
can  do;  then  your  miserable  wife  and  children  will  at 
least  be  safe.  But  remember  what  awaits  you:  right 
after  the  shot  your  poor,  lost,  and  spiritually  dead 
soul  will  go  cursed  into  eternal  destruction,  where 
the  worm  dieth  not,  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched, 
where  maggots  will  be  your  bed  and  worms  your 
covering. 
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The  autobiography  continues:  "This  approach  he  had 
apparently  not  expected  but  had  rather  hoped  that  on 
bended  knee  we  would  ask  him  to  spare  his  life."  For  the 
moment  at  least,  his  attitude  changed  enough  so  that  he 
asked  his  wife  to  prepare  the  best  dinner  possible — truly 
a  joyful  family  at  a  peaceful  meal.  Tears  overwhelmed 
him.  Having  turned  to  the  family  register  in  the  large 
Bible,  he  wanted  to  erase  the  name  of  the  son  who  had 
left  secretly.  Disobedience,  he  thought,  merited  exclusion 
from  every  right  and  inheritance.  In  spite  of  Adam's 
urgent  plea  to  the  father  to  forgive  his  son  (Adam  often 
used  quotations  from  Scripture  to  influence  his  patients) 
the  drunkard  showed  no  real  change  of  heart  and  deleted 
the  name  of  his  offspring.  In  the  autobiography  the  doc- 
tor admonishes  parents  not  to  place  a  curse  upon  their 
children. 

Blooming  Grove  presented  other  problems  than 
drunkards  and  curses:  the  owner  of  the  home  where 
Adam  lived  had  a  daughter  eighteen  years  old.  The  doctor 
thought  it  best  to  look  for  other  land  on  which  to  build 
a  cottage.  Joseph  and  Christiana  Gross  offered  to  sell 
him  a  quarter  acre  for  five  dollars,  "an  unheard-of  price." 
He  praised  the  "generosity  of  these  genuine  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  At  the  time  of  writing  he  said  that  he 
had  been  living  on  the  Gross  farm  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
where  "Mother"  Gross  looked  upon  him  as  a  son  or  broth- 
er. He  praised  her  godly  character  and  called  her  "a 
bright  burning  light  which  shone  without  partiality."  He 
admired  her  practice  of  giving  the  best,  including  new 
clothes,  to  the  poor  who  came  to  her  door  for  aid. 

The  atmosphere  of  Blooming  Grove  seemed  to  have 
given  to  Adam  a  deep  humanity,  a  self-forgetting  consid- 
eration for  others,  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  forgiveness. 
One  evening  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
a  man  of  large  physique  appeared,  carrying  a  big  cudgel. 
The  stranger  left  the  house  without  dire  consequences 
for  Adam.  A  few  days  later  the  doctor  was  called  at  ten 
p.  m.  to  a  home  from  which  he  did  not  return  till  the  next 
morning.  When  he  came  back,  he  discovered  that  all  his 
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clothes  and  money  were  gone.  No  such  theft  had  occurred 
in  the  community  before,  he  said.  It  seems  that  the 
stranger  who  had  visited  him  previously,  must  have 
waited  in  ambush  until  he  saw  the  doctor  leave.  Adam 
was  uncertain  whether  the  thief's  intention  was  robbery 
or  murder.  A  resident  named  Schoel33  said  that  he  knew 
the  thief  from  the  stolen  clothes  the  latter  wore.  The 
doctor,  however,  refused  to  appear  as  the  accuser,  for  he 
remembered  how  the  Lord  had  reacted  when  He  was 
betrayed  with  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Additional  crimes 
trapped  the  thief  and  the  murderer  of  his  own  father, 
and  placed  him  in  the  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  where 
he  lost  his  life  during  an  attack  upon  an  overseer. 

It  was  the  year  1844  when  Adam's  mother  urged  him 
to  visit  her  during  her  fatal  illness  in  Germany.  Dramati- 
cally he  portrays  the  dangerous  trip  across  stormy  waters. 
He  takes  the  reader  over  European  soil  to  his  mother  and 
friends  in  native  Saxony. 

Everywhere  I  was  received  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise as  though  I  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  For  I 
was  the  first  in  my  native  tov/n  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  America.  When  I  appeared  on  the  street, 
the  children  stopped  in  silence  or  blocked  my  way, 
staring  at  me  in  amazement  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  America  itself. 

He  attended  religious  meetings,  especially  those  of  the 
"Herrenhuter"  (Moravians)  and  the  pietists;  and  so  all 
called  him  a  "Mucker,"  a  sanctimonious  or  hypocritical 
person.  A  dignitary  who  was  one  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  town  council  expressed  his  lack  of  faith  in  the 
Bible  and  poked  fun  at  Adam.  The  autobiography  con- 
cludes with  a  recital  of  Adam's  experiences  during  his 
stay  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 


33  in  front  of  the  Dunker  Meeting  House  of  1828  stands  a  marker  which 
was  placed  there  in  1930  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  The  Lycoming  Historical  Society.  On  it  appear  these  family 
names:  Heim,  Ulmer,  Staiger,  Waltz,  Kiess,  Young,  Harmon,  Gross, 
Biehl,  Scheel,  and  Burghardt.  Ferdinand  Friedrich  Scheel  was  an 
original  settler.  One  can  not  tell  whether  Adam's  reference  was  to 
him. 
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The  charm  and  rustic  naturalness  of  Blooming  Grove 
and  the  sincerity  of  its  settlers  must  have  tugged  at  his 
heart  although  physically  for  a  time  his  abode  was 
Saxony. 

And  so  one  day  (perhaps  in  1850) 34  a  man  came 
walking  over  the  hills  toward  Blooming  Grove  and  swing- 
ing a  heavy  cane — exactly  when,  one  can  not  say;  but 
no  doubt  exists  that  it  was  the  same  Dr.  Adam,  still 
unmarried,  still  somewhat  peculiar  and  misunderstood, 
still  serious,  only  somewhat  older  in  years,  wiser  in  judg- 
ment, greater  in  faith.  He  wanted  to  live  and  to  work 
with  his  own  people.  On  September  15,  1880  he  saw  for 
the  last  time  his  earthly  paradise.  On  the  Gross  farm  he 
lies  buried  under  the  sod  on  which  he  loved  to  tread.35 


34  According  to  the  autobiography,  Adam  left  for  Germany  in  1844.  The 
estimates  of  thirty  to  forty  years  residence  on  the  Gross  farm  (see 
footnote  8)  must  include  his  stay  in  Germany:  he  had  come  to 
Blooming  Grove  in  1838,  lived  with  others  for  about  two  years,  and 
resided  on  the  Gross  farm  to  his  death  in  1880.  Consequently,  these 
dates  are  of  no  value  in  determining  the  year  of  return.  Mrs.  Sue  Heim 
Little  stated  (January  12,  1953)  that  her  grandmother,  Christiana 
Ulmer  Gross,  "died  in  March  1851,  leaving  an  eight-day-old  daughter. 
Dr.  Adam  was  in  attendance.  Mother  [born  1840]  said  he  grieved 
over  the  death  so  much  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  saw 
no  one  for  days.  I  too  would  say  that  he  returned  about  1850  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Mother  remembered  the  time  when  he  came  back — 
no  one  knew  that  he  was  coming  when  he  walked  from  Williamsport 
(seven  miles) .  He  stopped  at  Grandfather's  house  just  as  if  he  hadn't 
been  away." 

According  to  McMinn,  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  Adam  preached  for  the  Dunkers 
for  a  time.  The  museum  contains  a  copy  of  his  sermons. 

35  McMinn,  loc.  cit.,  incorrectly  stated  that  Adam  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  behind  the  meeting  house.  In  long  hand  McMinn  corrected 
his  error  by  writing  the  words:  "in  the  family  plot  on  the  Gross  farm." 
in  her  letter  of  January  12,  1953,  Mrs.  Little  said:  "I  remember  his 
[Adam's]  funeral.  He  had  ordered  that  he  be  carried — no  hearse — up 
the  long  hill  to  the  cemetery.  Some  of  the  strong  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood took  turns.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  they  might  not  have 
tried  to  carry  him  to  Williamsport  if  he  had  made  the  request.  His 
will  was  law." 


The  Great  Theme  In  Conrad 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

In  1949,  the  present  writer  published  a  paper,  called 
"The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare,"1  as  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  in  order  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  unified  philosophy  of  life  which  comes 
out  of  it.  A  study  was  made  of  twenty-two  of  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  in  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

That  work  gave  rise  to  the  thought  that  Joseph 
Conrad  as  a  novelist  might  well  lend  himself  to  the  same 
kind  of  study  as  did  Shakespeare.  But  it  seemed  rather 
obvious,  as  the  study  continued,  that  the  story  content 
of  Conrad  could  not  be  taken  for  granted  as  part  of 
general  information  known  to  the  public,  like  the  plots 
of  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  find 
a  published  synopsis  of  any  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  of 
Shakespeare;  but  it  is  a  major  search  to  find  a  published 
synopsis  of  more  than  six  or  eight  of  the  forty-eight  titles 
written  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  writer  undertook  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  study  called  "The  Complete  Narrative 
of  Joseph  Conrad,"2  which  can  be  used  as  a  companion 
work  for  the  current  paper,  in  order  to  provide  details  of 
plot  wherever  the  discussion  of  the  great  theme  may 
seem  to  require  detailed  reference  to  story  content. 

In  this  present  article,  all  forty-eight  titles  of  the 
complete  works  will  be  alluded  to,  although  some  will  be 
disposed  of  in  very  few  words  if  their  weight  does  not 
seem  appreciably  to  advance  the  idea  of  a  great  theme. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  from  "The  Complete  Narrative 
of  Joseph  Conrad"  that  his  works  have  been  divided  into 
four  parts  according  to  geography:  one,  Malaysia  and 
England  (1895-1903);  two,  South  America  and  Europe 
(1903-1911);  three,  Malaysia  and  England  (1912-1919); 
and  four,  Europe  (1919-1925). 


i  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  March,  1949,  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity Press,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  pp.  5-62. 

2  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  May,  1951,  Susquehanna  University 
Press,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  pp.  229-262. 
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Malaysia  and  England  (1895-1903) 

ALMAYER'S  FOLLY  (1895) 

Although  at  the  publication  of  his  first  novel,  Jozef 
Teodor  Konrad  Nalecz  Korzeniowski  (Joseph  Conrad)  was 
thirty-eight  and  therefore  no  mere  youth  of  unformed 
personality,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  in  this  first 
book  any  clearly  denned  blueprint  of  the  artist's  general 
philosophy  of  life.  Not  that  the  book  does  not  produce 
an  idea !  It  does,  definitely,  by  drawing  the  vivid  picture 
of  a  white  man  whose  character  succumbed  to  the  brood- 
ing menace  of  the  Bornean  jungle.  The  idea  then  is  the 
negative  one  of  man  helpless  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
vastness  of  an  alien  country  where,  pitted  against  nature, 
he  is  too  weak,  and  so  his  life  descends  into  a  stagnation 
of  indecision  and  procrastination. 

AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE  ISLANDS  (1896) 

In  his  second  book,  Conrad  set  the  scene  again  in  the 
Bornean  jungle  where  Almayer's  Folly  was  laid  and  even 
included  Almayer  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  centered  upon 
a  Dutchman,  Willems,  who  like  Almayer  married  a  Malay 
girl  and  was  sent  by  Lingard,  as  Almayer  had  been,  up 
Lingard's  secret  river  in  Borneo  to  the  town  of  Sambir, 
where  Almayer  was  then  living.  Finally,  Willems  betrayed 
the  people  to  the  Arabs  and  was  shot. 

It  is  time  to  remark,  at  this  point,  that  we  shall  quote, 
wherever  pertinent,  what  Conrad  himself  had  to  say 
about  each  of  his  books  in  his  prefatory  "author's  note," 
serving  as  an  introduction  in  each  volume  of  the  com- 
plete works.3  Although  the  author's  note  had  little  to  say 
concerning  Almayer's  Folly,  its  comments  upon  .471  Out- 
cast of  the  Islands  are  very  helpful  and  actually  apply 
also  to  both  of  these  books,  closely  associated  as  they  are 
in  time  and  place.  Conrad  said : 

It  is  certainly  the  most  tropical  of  my  Eastern 
tales.  The  mere  scenery  got  a  great  hold  on  me  as  I 


3  The  Canterbury  Edition  of  Joseph  Conrad  (1928,  in  26  volumes)  pub- 
lished for  William  H.  Wise  and  Company  by  Doubleday  and  Doran, 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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went  on,  perhaps  because  (I  may  just  as  well  confess 
that)  the  story  itself  was  never  very  near  my  heart. 
It  engaged  my  imagination  much  more  than  my 
affection.  ..." 

The  man  who  suggested  Willems  to  me  was  not 
particularly  interesting  in  himself.  My  interest  was 
aroused  by  his  dependent  position,  his  strange,  du- 
bious status  of  a  mistrusted,  disliked,  worn-out  Euro- 
pean living  on  the  reluctant  toleration  of  that  Settle- 
ment hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  forest-land,  up  that 
sombre  stream  which  our  ship  was  the  only  white 
men's  ship  to  visit.  .  .  .4 

In  the  light  of  Conrad's  own  words,  then,  it  might 
not  be  unfair  to  suggest  about  these  two  early  novels  that 
they  very  definitely  can  be  accepted  as  works  of  the 
imagination  much  more  than  of  deep  affection  because  it 
is  their  lush  background  of  the  colorful  and  romantic 
East,  of  its  mysteries  and  strange  peoples,  together  with 
the  adventure  into  the  jungles,  that  draw  and  hold  our 
interest  rather  than  any  master  stroke  of  character  por- 
trayal or  any  brilliant  light  thrown  upon  the  universal 
fate  of  mankind. 

Like  Almayer's  Folly,  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  is 
pitched  to  the  negative  note  of  the  defeated  white  man 
swallowed  up  as  an  infinitesimal  particle  of  the  great 
maw  of  an  alien  nature. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  NARCISSUS  (1897) 

We  come  now  to  the  emergent  artist  who,  with  the 
Nigger,  gives  to  the  world  his  first  significant  study  of 
character  built  around  the  idea  of  the  essential  and  in- 
escapable loneliness  of  the  individual  (the  Hamlet  theme) , 
which  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  Conrad's  novels  and  is 
found  again  notably  with  Jim  (Lord  Jim,  1900),  with 
Flora  de  Barral  (Chance,  1913)  and  with  Lena  and  Baron 
Hey st  (Victory,  1915). 

Conrad  himself  recognized  the  quality  of  genius  that 
was  present  in  this  work  because  he  said,  "It  is  the  book 
by  which,  not  as  a  novelist  perhaps,  but  as  an  artist  striv- 

4  Outcast,  ix. 
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ing  for  the  utmost  sincerity  of  expression,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  or  fall."5 

Here  was  the  story  of  a  tubercular  Negro,  James  Wait, 
shipped  on  the  Narcissus  at  Bombay  for  a  voyage  to 
England.  During  the  entire  time  at  sea  and  over  the 
entire  crew  he  seemed  to  wield  a  strange  foreboding  and 
an  evil  influence  until  his  death,  short  of  port,  when  he 
was  buried  at  sea  not  long  before  the  landfall. 

Let  Conrad  himself  speak  concerning  his  own  general 
purpose  in  writing  the  book  and  concerning  the  character 
of  the  Nigger: 

A  Negro  in  a  British  forecastle  is  a  lonely  being. 
He  has  no  chums.  Yet  James  Wait,  afraid  of  death 
and  making  her  his  accomplice,  was  an  impostor  of 
some  character — mastering  our  compassion,  scornful 
of  our  sentimentalism,  triumphing  over  our  suspi- 
cions. 

But  in  the  book  he  is  nothing;  he  is  merely  the 
centre  of  the  ship's  collective  psychology  and  the 
pivot  of  the  action.  .  .  ,6 

[Art]  ...  is  an  attempt  to  find  in  its  forms,  in  its 
colours,  in  its  light,  in  its  shadows,  in  the  aspects  of 
matter  and  in  the  facts  of  life  what  of  each  is  funda- 
mental, what  is  enduring  and  essential — their  one 
illuminating  and  convincing  quality — the  very  truth 
of  their  existence.  .  .  .7 

It  is  only  some  such  train  of  thought,  or  rather 
of  feeling,  that  can  in  a  measure  explain  the  aim  of 
the  attempt,  made  in  the  tale  which  follows,  to  pre- 
sent an  unrestful  episode  in  the  obscure  lives  of  a 
few  individuals  out  of  all  the  disregarded  multitude 
of  the  bewildered,  the  simple  and  the  voiceless.  .  .  .8 

In  a  single-minded  attempt  of  that  kind,  if  one 
be  deserving  and  fortunate,  one  may  perchance  at- 
tain to  such  clearness  of  sincerity  that  at  last  the 
presented  vision  of  regret  or  pity,  of  terror  or  mirth, 
shall  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  beholders  that  feel- 
ing of  unavoidable  solidarity;  of  the  solidarity  in 
mysterious  origin,  in  toil,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  uncertain 

6  Nigger,  ix. 
*Loc.  cit. 
i  Op.  cit.,  xl. 
8  Ibid.,  xii. 
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fate,  which  binds  men  to  each  other  and  all  mankind 

to  the  visible  world.  .  .  .9 

And  thus,  doubtful  of  strength  to  travel  so  far, 

we  talk  a  little  about  the  aim — the  aim  of  art,  which, 

like  life  itself,  is  inspiring,  difficult,  obscured  by  mists. 

It  is  not  in  the  clear  logic  of  a  triumphant  conclusion; 

it  is  not  in  the  unveiling  of  one  of  those  heartless 

secrets  which  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  .  .  .10 

It  is  very  obvious  from  these  scattered  quotations 
that  by  this  time  (1897)  with  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
Conrad  had  come  to  recognize  himself  as  an  artist  who 
must  be  in  pursuit  of  universal  truths.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  feel  that  he  had  found  them, 
or  to  feel  that  he  could  concisely  and  decisively  read  the 
riddle  of  life  for  his  fellow  man.  He  was  still  in  uncer- 
tainty. But  he  was  beginning  to  plumb  the  depths  of 
human  character. 

With  the  Nigger,  what  had  he  found?  With  Almayer 
and  the  Outcast,  it  was  man  against  the  jungle;  with  the 
Nigger,  it  was  man  against  the  sea:  a  picture  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  storm-pieces  that  Conrad  has  ever 
drawn.  Conrad  likened  a  ship  moving  away  from  shore 
to  a  planet  that  swims  into  infinite  space,  ringed  by 
horizons  that  may  never  be  attained;  thus  a  ship  took 
on  the  personality  of  a  man  capable  of  feeling  the  large- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  universe.  The  Nigger  himself, 
beset  by  disease  and  facing  death,  was  like  this. 

At  this  point  in  the  composition  of  Conrad  the  mean- 
ing is  confused  because  it  is  obscure.  The  Nigger,  like 
Almayer  and  Willems,  had  nothing  to  hold  to,  and  so 
went  down  in  death,  in  what  was  a  tragedy  of  character. 
There  is  then  the  negative  theme  of  essential  loneliness, 
of  man  pitted  against  the  elements  (nothing  yet  of 
Hellenic  proportions) ,  but  no  great  theme  has  yet  emerged 
to  hold  man  up  so  that  he  will  not  dash  himself  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  with 
his  third  novel  Conrad  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  gen- 
uine portrait  (the  Nigger)  and  that  he  has  recognized  his 
problems  as  an  artist  although  he  has  not  yet  solved  them. 

9  Ibid.,  xlv. 
jo  ibid.,  xv-xyi, 
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TALES  OF  UNREST  (1898) 

It  is  interesting  that  Conrad  himself  called  The 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  "an  unrestful  episode  in  the  ob- 
scure lives  of  a  few  individuals."11  He  followed  this 
unrestful  period  with  five  other  stories  that  he  called 
tales  of  unrest.  They  are  all  unpleasant  and  full  of  bitter 
irony,  and  they  represent  his  first  group  of  short  stories. 
They  are  stories  of  madness  and  murder,  and  we  shall 
not  linger  over  this  apprentice  workmanship  because  it 
can  add  nothing  to  our  evidence.  But  one  of  them,  "An 
Outpost  of  Progess,"  does  contain  a  rather  elaborate 
although  negative  reading  of  life  much  like  that  which 
we  have  been  recording.  It  is  the  story  of  two  white  men 
in  a  lonely  trading  post  in  the  heart  of  central  Africa. 
They  finally  went  mad  through  sheer  monotony.  One 
killed  the  other  and  then  hanged  himself.  Conrad  said 
of  them: 

They  were  two  perfectly  insignificant  and  in- 
capable individuals,  whose  existence  is  only  rendered 
possible  through  the  high  organization  of  civilized 
crowds.  Few  men  realize  that  their  life,  the  very 
essence  of  their  character,  their  capabilities  and  their 
audacities,  are  only  the  expression  of  their  belief  in 
the  safety  of  their  surroundings.  The  courage,  the 
composure,  the  confidence;  the  emotions  and  prin- 
ciples; every  great  and  every  insignificant  thought 
belongs  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the  crowd:  to 
the  crowd  that  believes  blindly  in  the  irresistible  force 
of  its  institutions  and  of  its  morals,  in  the  power  of 
its  police  and  of  its  opinion.  But  the  contact  with 
pure  unmitigated  savagery,  with  primitive  nature 
and  primitive  man,  brings  sudden  and  profound 
trouble  into  the  heart.  To  the  sentiment  of  being 
alone  of  one's  kind,  to  the  clear  perception  of  the 
loneliness  of  one's  thoughts,  of  one's  sensations — to 
the  negation  of  the  habitual,  which  is  safe,  there  is 
added  the  affirmation  of  the  unusual,  which  is  dang- 
erous; a  suggestion  of  things  vague,  uncontrollable, 
and  repulsive,  whose  discomposing  intrusion  excites 
the  imagination  and  tries  the  civilized  nerves  of  the 
foolish  and  the  wise  alike.12 


11  See  fn.  8. 

12  Tales  of  Unrest,  p.  89. 
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LORD  JIM  (1900) 

If  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  is  the  first  significant 
work  of  the  emergent  artist  that  was  Joseph  Conrad,  then 
his  next  novel,  Lord  Jim,  is  his  first  really  great  book;  the 
first  work  likewise  in  which  there  is  a  definite  and  dy- 
namic theme  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt :  a  great 
theme  that  pursues  the  subject  of  courage  through  the 
characterization  of  Tuan  Jim.  In  this  theme  there  is  the 
statement:  it  is  not  life  that  matters  so  much  as  the 
fortitude  that  one  brings  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Jim,  a  young  officer, 
deserted  a  sinking  ship  because  he  was  afraid  to  face 
death.  With  the  other  officers,  by  whom  he  was  forced 
along,  he  expected  not  to  be  found  out  as  abandoning  his 
post.  When  he  was  discovered  as  a  deserter,  he  faced 
disgrace.  And  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  trying  to 
justify  himself  to  himself,  in  trying  to  gain  back  his  self 
respect,  and  in  trying  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
essentially  by  nature  a  coward  unable  to  stand  up  against 
fate.  Finally,  back  in  the  Malay  village  of  Patusan  where 
everyone  had  grown  to  love  and  respect  him,  and  where 
he  was  called  Lord  Jim,  he  did  not  flinch  when  the  time 
came  for  him  once  more  to  look  death  in  the  face.  And 
he  died  as  proof  to  himself  that  he  was  a  man  who  could 
bring  fortitude  to  the  crises  of  his  life. 

THE  INHERITORS  (1901) 

Conrad  turned  now,  in  The  Inheritors,  to  his  first 
novel  about  England  and  to  his  first  acknowledged  collab- 
oration: with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  the  novelist,  known 
also  as  Ford  Madox  Ford.  A  previous  short  story,  "The 
Return,"  in  Tales  of  Unrest,  had  been  his  only  other  piece 
having  England  as  a  setting.  It  is  not  unfair  to  Conrad  to 
say  that  he  was  certainly  not  at  his  best  in  either  of  these 
compositions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Conrad  deliber- 
ately omitted  to  write  an  author's  note  about  this  book  as 
published  in  the  edition  of  his  complete  works,  it  is 
natural  to  assume  that  he  considered  it  unworthy  of  com- 
ment from  his  point  of  view.   Many  standard  commen- 
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tators  about  Conrad  prefer  to  pass  over  it  without  men- 
tion, and  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Conrad 
that  it  was  practically  all  written  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  story  was  a  very  fanciful 
one  about  an  imagined  race  of  people  emanating  from 
the  Fourth  Dimension  to  conquer  the  earth  by  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  old  order  of  things.  It  was  liter- 
ally out  of  this  world  and  not  the  kind  of  material  that 
Conrad  himself,  alone,  was  drawn  to. 

YOUTH  AND  TWO  OTHER  STORIES  (1902) 

The  two  other  stories  that  figure  in  the  title  are 
"Heart  of  Darkness"  and  "The  End  of  the  Tether";  and 
no  keen  perception  is  needed  to  note  the  great  advance 
in  artistry  of  this  collection  of  stories  over  his  first  collec- 
tion, Tales  of  Unrest  in  1898,  just  four  years  earlier.  Not 
only  is  the  style  greatly  improved  over  that  in  the  earlier 
group,  but  a  profundity  of  human  meaning  is  now  appar- 
ent in  the  writer  and  his  writing. 

"Youth"  has  as  its  central  character  of  chief  interest 
the  young  officer,  Charles  Marlow — used  as  the  alter  ego 
for  Conrad  himself.  In  the  fate  which  dogged  the  hapless 
Judea,  buffeted  by  one  setback  after  another  and  finally 
after  many  days  the  victim  of  a  slow  and  smouldering  fire 
at  sea,  we  find  symbolized  the  persistent  force  of  nature 
against  which  men  of  the  sea  must  struggle  without  end 
even  when  they  know  it  will  be  a  hopeless  battle. 

There  is  a  definite  theme  here,  and  it  may  not  be 
too  early  in  this  paper  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  one  of 
Conrad's  strongest  convictions  throughout  his  writing. 
It  is  again  the  theme  of  courage;  that  it  is  not  life  which 
matters  so  much  as  it  is  the  fortitude  that  man  brings  to 
the  living  of  that  life,  as  noted  in  Lord  Jim.  But  here  in 
"Youth"  a  contrast  is  made  between  the  almost  mechani- 
cal or  passive  fortitude  of  the  old  men  (like  Captain 
Beard  and  Mahon)  and  the  exultant,  passional  fortitude 
of  youth  (as  with  young  Marlow) . 


13  Jessie  Conrad,  Joseph  Conrad  and  His  Circle,  p.  64,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Conipany,  New  York,  1935, 
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"Heart  of  Darkness"  is  a  story  of  horrors  to  show  how 
the  African  jungle  and  the  black  man  can  reduce  the 
white  man — the  conquering  white  man — into  an  enfeeb- 
led wreck  of  himself.  Conrad  did  this  also  with  the  earlier 
story  of  "An  Outpost  of  Progress"  in  Tales  of  Unrest.  It 
is  of  course  the  same  general  idea  as  that  found  in  his 
first  two  books,  Almayer's  Folly  and  An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands,  that  show  how  the  Bornean  jungle  and  the  brown 
man  can  likewise  conquer  the  conqueror — the  white  over- 
lord now  but  a  poor  shadow  of  himself  as  with  Almayer 
and  Willems.  Once  more,  however,  like  man  against  the 
sea,  it  is  still  and  ever  the  picture  of  man  pitted  against 
elemental  nature,  uncurbed  and  cruel.  Here  in  all  four  of 
these  compositions  just  mentioned,  man  is  found  pitted 
against  the  alien  jungle,  obviously  out  of  his  element  and 
rotting  to  pieces.  If  there  is  any  touch  of  the  spirit  of 
defeatism  in  this  idea,  it  is  interesting  that  we  never  find 
this  dry-rot  of  character  on  the  high  seas,  but  only  on 
land  with  men  who  have  never  been  masters  of  the  sea. 
Possibly  and  unconsciously,  the  ship's  captain  in  Conrad 
was  expressing  himself  here. 

"The  End  of  the  Tether" — the  most  unforgettable 
short  story  by  Conrad  to  date — comes  back  to  the 
dynamic  theme,  to  that  victory  of  the  spirit  found,  as 
previously  noted,  in  Lord  Jim  and  "Youth":  the  torch  of 
courage  shining  through  the  years  of  man's  life.  The 
strongest  character  portrayal  to  date  (sharing  the  honors 
in  significance  with  Lord  Jim)  is  in  this  story:  Captain 
Whalley  of  the  Sofala.  And  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  it 
is  the  best  and  most  satisfying  yarn  to  date  from  the 
point  of  view  of  excellence  as  a  well-made  short  story. 

A  great  depth  of  feeling  went  into  the  portrayal  of 
Captain  Whalley,  that  indomitable  and  veteran  sea  dog 
of  Malaysia,  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  of  large  size 
who,  although  he  was  up  in  years  and  had  lost  all  of  his 
life's  savings  through  the  failure  of  a  bank,  devised  means 
of  continuing  in  command  of  a  ship  even  while  he  was 
going  blind  unknown  to  anyone  else,  so  that  he  might 
send  money  to  his  only  child,  a  married  daughter  whose 
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husband  was  an  invalid  and  who  had  two  growing  boys 
to  take  care  of. 

Along  with  this  dynamic  theme  of  courage  that  seems 
to  be  evolving  slowly  from  the  works  of  Conrad,  there  may 
be  a  second  theme  associated  with  it,  the  theme  of  loyalty. 
Lord  Jim,  when  broken  in  spirit  by  his  act  of  cowardice, 
was  most  intensely  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  besmirching 
of  his  name  with  dishonor,  that  is,  by  being  disloyal  to  the 
family  tradition  of  courageous  or  heroic  action.  In 
"Youth"  the  courage  with  which  Marlow  faced  the  many 
dangers  of  life  on  the  Judea  was  motivated  somewhat  by 
his  feeling  of  affectionate  loyalty  to  the  ship  itself  and  to 
the  tradition  of  the  sea.  In  "The  End  of  the  Tether"  the 
courage  of  Captain  Whalley  was  buoyed  up  by  his  loyalty 
of  love  toward  his  daughter. 

TYPHOON  AND  OTHER  STORIES  (1903) 

"Typhoon"  almost  runs  away  with  itself  because  the 
story  is  so  dramatic  or  melodramatic  as  a  storm-piece  that 
we  must  remind  ourselves  how  much  it  is  the  strong 
characterization  of  a  very  strong  old  man,  Captain  Mac- 
Whirr  of  the  Nan-Shan.  Briefly  stated,  the  freighter  was 
carrying  two  hundred  Chinese  coolies,  each  with  his  little 
camphorwood  chest  of  silver  dollars  saved  through  seven 
years  of  labor  in  Siam.  The  typhoon,  in  its  general  con- 
fusion, broke  up  the  boxes,  scattered  the  dollars,  and  was 
about  to  provoke  a  general  slaughter  as  each  coolie  sought 
to  retrieve  his  own  silver.  Captain  MacWhirr  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  was  definitely  a  dynamic  figure. 
His  was  an  unconscious  courage.  His  sense  of  loyalty  to 
duty  as  a  quality  of  existence  was  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  his  own  breath  and  heart  beats.  Simplicity  was  the 
keynote  of  MacWhirr's  character  and  of  his  courage,  as 
Conrad  himself  intimated  in  his  author's  note.14 

"Falk"  is  not  a  story  that  could  be  expected  to  be 
strongly  thematic  because  it  is  essentially  a  narration 
whose  interest  lies  in  its  unusual  or  novel  nature.   It  is 


14  Typhoon,  viii. 
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the  story  of  a  man  who  preserved  his  own  life  on  one 
occasion  by  eating  human  flesh  and  was  thereafter 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  story  was  actually  responsible  for  a  man's 
death.  A  German  madman  tried  to  kill  Conrad  for  writing 
"Falk"  because  he  thought  that  the  character  of  Her- 
mann alluded  to  him.  Actually,  while  loitering  around 
Pent  Farm  in  Kent  waiting  for  the  chance  to  shoot 
Conrad,  he  shot  and  killed  an  English  soldier.15 

"Amy  Foster"  is  a  poignant  and  fragile  story  which 
emphasizes  the  essential  loneliness  of  man  through  the 
characterization  of  Yanko  Goorall,  the  Slavonian  emi- 
grant of  gay  heart  who,  despite  all  his  efforts,  was  never 
understood  by  his  English  neighbors  in  the  sea  town  of 
Colebrook  where  he  lived  with  his  English  wife,  Amy 
Foster.  "Tomorrow"  is  another  fragile  story  that  empha- 
sizes the  inability  of  two  worlds  to  come  together:  the 
world  of  Captain  Hagberd,  the  old  man  with  love  in  his 
heart,  and  the  world  of  his  ne'er-do-well  son,  with  hard- 
ness and  heartlessness  filling  him  full. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  end  of  the  first  of  the 
four  periods  of  Conrad's  works.  Eight  years  have  produced 
seventeen  titles,  of  which  eight  have  been  about  Malaysia, 
four  about  England,  two  about  the  sea,  two  about  Africa, 
and  one  about  France.  Five  have  been  novels  and  twelve 
have  been  stories. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  rather  obvious  that  we  should 
divide  this  group  of  works  into  two  parts,  the  first  from 
1895  to  1898,  and  the  second  from  1900  to  1903.  Into  this 
first  group  would  go  the  first  three  novels  (Almayer's 
Folly,  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,  and  The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus)  and  the  four  short  stories  in  the  Tales  of 
Unrest  ("The  Lagoon,"  "An  Outpost  of  Progress,"  "Kar- 
ain:  A  Memory,"  "The  Idiots,"  and  "The  Return").  These 
are  all  apprenticeship  works  in  the  writing  of  which 
Conrad  was  learning  his  craftsmanship.  They  do  not  pre- 
sent the  full  stature  of  the  artist.   He  has  not  yet  found 


15  Jessie  Ccnrad,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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himself  in  these.  One  can  not  call  them  strong  in  theme 
any  more  than  one  can  call  them  strong  as  an  art  form. 

The  second  group,  from  1900  to  1903,  includes  two 
novels  (Lord  Jim  and  The  Inheritors — if  one  can  truly 
call  the  latter  Conrad's)  and  seven  short  stories  (from 
Youth  and  Two  other  Stories  and  Typhoon  and  Other 
Stories) .  This  period  was  a  great  one  for  Conrad.  It  was 
obviously  the  period  of  the  maturing  artist,  and  it  in- 
cludes some  of  his  titans  of  composition.  There  is  a  strong 
emergence  of  the  thematic  between  1900  to  1903.  To  re- 
capitulate, there  was  in  Lord  Jim  the  great  theme  that 
life  itself  does  not  matter  so  much  as  does  the  fortitude 
that  one  brings  to  it;  coupled  with  this  idea  and  sustain- 
ing it  was  the  bright  beacon  of  loyalty,  either  to  other 
human  beings,  to  traditions,  or  to  duties.  The  great 
stories  of  "Youth,"  "The  End  of  the  Tether,"  and  "Ty« 
phoon"  continue  the  theme  of  courage  and  loyalty  set  by 
Lord  Jim. 

Of  the  nine  titles  in  this  second  group  (possibly  eight 
that  are  truly  Conrad's,  to  exclude  The  Inheritors),  four 
of  them  are  dynamic  in  theme.  It  would  seem  then  not 
out  of  place  to  suggest  that  Conrad  in  his  search  for 
truth  had  very  definitely  begun  to  find  himself. 

South  America  and  Europe  (1903-1911) 

With  the  first  eight  years  of  Conrad's  authorship 
behind  us  we  turn  to  the  next  period,  also  one  of  eight 
years.  Malaysia  was  left  behind  entirely.  Of  the  eleven 
titles  to  materialize  during  the  second  chronological  and 
geographical  period,  four  were  about  the  South  American 
area,  three  about  Continental  Europe,  two  about  the  sea, 
and  two  about  London. 

Examination  of  these  eleven  titles  shows  that  only 
one  of  the  four  novels  (Nostromo)  is  commonly  consid- 
ered among  the  great  novels  of  Conrad.  And  of  the  short 
stories  found  in  this  period,  not  one  can  come  up  to  the 
quality  of  "Youth,"  "Typhoon,"  and  "The  End  of  the 
Tether." 
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Conrad  was  forty-six  years  old  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  and  fifty-four  at  the  end  of  it.  Artistically, 
this  was  the  most  sterile  period  of  his  mature  composition. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  why.  He  himself  said: 

What,  however,  did  cause  me  some  concern  was 
that  after  finishing  the  last  story  of  the  "Typhoon" 
volume  it  seemed  somehow  that  there  was  nothing 
more  in  the  world  to  write  about. 

This  so  strangely  negative  but  disturbing  mood 
lasted  some  little  time;  and  then,  as  with  many  of  my 
longer  stories,  the  first  hint  for  "Nostromo"  came  to 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  vagrant  anecdote  completely 
destitute  of  valuable  details.16 

ROMANCE  (1903) 

This  novel  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  and  was  dedicated  to  Elsie  and  Jessie, 
their  respective  wives.  It  is  plainly  meant  to  be  an  adven- 
turous and  stormy  story  of  romantic  love  in  a  past  cen- 
tury when  a  young  Englishman  smuggled  out  to  Cuba 
and  finally  won  a  Cuban  heiress  for  his  wife. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  can  very  well  be  set  by 
the  authors  themselves  in  their  dedicatory  verses: 

C'est  toi  qui  dors  dans  I'ombre,  O  sacre  Souvenir. 

If  we  could  have  remembrance  now 

And  see,  as  in  the  days  to  come 

We  shall,  what's  venturous  in  these  hours: 

The  swift,  intangible  romance  of  fields  at  home, 

The  gleams  of  sun,  the  showers, 

Our  workaday  contentments,  or  our  powers 

To  fare  still  forward  through  the  uncharted  haze 

Of  present  days.  .  .  . 

For,  looking  back  when  years  shall  flow 

Upon  this  olden  day  that's  now, 

We'll  see,  romantic  in  dimm'd  hours, 

These  memories  of  ours.17 

The  authors  continue  the  mood  in  their  final  para- 
graph of  the  book: 

And,  looking  back,  we  see  Romance — that  subtle 
thing  that  is  mirage — that  is  life.  It  is  the  goodness 
of  the  years  that  we  have  lived  through,  of  the  old 

is  Nostromo,  vii. 

I?  Romance,  dedicatory  page. 
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time  when  we  did  this  or  that,  when  we  dwelt  here 
or  there.  Looking  back,  it  seems  a  wonderful  enough 
thing  that  I  who  am  this,  and  she  who  was  that, 
commencing  so  far  away  a  life  that,  after  such  suffer- 
ings borne  together  and  apart,  ended  so  tranquilly 
there  is  a  world  so  stable — that  she  and  I  should  have 
passed  through  so  much,  good  chance  and  evil 
chance,  sad  hours  and  joyful,  all  lived  down  and 
swept  away  into  the  little  heap  of  dust  that  is  life. 
That,  too,  is  Romance  !18 

There  is  in  all  of  this  the  stuff  of  courage  and  loyalty, 
of  course;  but  essentially  the  book  had  as  its  purpose  the 
sentimental  approach  toward  love  between  the  sexes,  not 
so  much  as  a  grand  and  fatal  passion,  but  rather  as  a 
gentle  and  quite  wonderful  mystery  of  life.  Let  us  then 
leave  the  book  at  that  instead  of  trying  to  make  it  weigh 
heavy  with  some  further  theme  that  it  was  not  built  to 
carry. 

NOSTROMO  (1904) 

We  come  now  to  the  great  novel  of  the  second  period 
of  Conrad's  composition,  a  book  dedicated  to  John  Gals- 
worthy, v/ho  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  encouraging 
Conrad  to  write  in  the  first  place.  In  a  real  sense,  Nostromo 
is  Lord  Jim  in  reverse  order.  These  two  characterizations 
are  of  course  among  the  greatest  that  Conrad  has  done. 

Their  reverse  relationship  can  be  seen  through  the 
fact  that  whereas  Jim  appeared  to  lose  his  sense  of  cour- 
age and  loyalty  at  an  early  date  in  life  and  then  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  consciously  regaining  it,  Nostromo  main- 
tained his  sense  of  courage  and  loyalty  for  many  years  as 
a  pillar  of  strength  rooted  in  unshaken  faith  until  sud- 
denly he  broke  with  the  past  and  then  was  killed  before 
he  felt  any  need  for  regeneration  like  Jim. 

In  the  storied  South  American  republic  of  Costa- 
guana,  Nostromo  worked  for  the  Goulds  who  owned  a 
silver  mine  there.  Italian  and  a  sailor,  Nostromo  had  come 
to  Costaguana  to  make  his  fortune,  but  to  make  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  in  honesty,  in  hard  work,  in  faithful- 

18  Ibid.,  p.  541. 
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ness  to  his  employers,  and  in  every  sense  of  virtue.  The 
years  moved  by  swiftly,  and  all  that  he  managed  to  earn 
by  way  of  fortune  was  a  good  reputation.  Others  with 
less  virtue  and  work  forged  ahead  of  him.  But  he  still 
remained  true  to  his  ideals  of  honest  courage  and  loyalty. 

Finally,  when  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Goulds  with 
a  lighter  full  of  silver  in  order  to  move  it  across  the  harbor 
and  save  it  from  the  revolutionists,  a  harbor  accident 
made  everyone  think  that  the  lighter  with  the  silver  had 
been  sunk.  It  had  not  been  sunk,  however,  and  when 
Nostromo  became  aware  of  the  opportunity  that  had  been 
thrown  at  him,  he  hid  the  silver  to  use  it  for  himself  and 
thus  became  a  turncoat  to  all  his  former  and  finer  traits. 
He  met  death  before  he  could  reestablish  his  own  sense 
of  truth. 

Nostromo  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  went  downhill 
from  personal  victory  to  personal  defeat,  just  as  Lord  Jim 
is  the  story  of  a  man  who  went  uphill  from  defeat  to  vic- 
tory. But  they  are  both  of  them  among  the  titans  that 
Conrad  has  created,  and  they  are  both  studies  in  physical 
and  moral  courage  shot  through  with  the  strong  appeal 
of  personal  loyalties. 

THE  MIRROR  AF  THE  SEA  (1906) 

Expository  in  nature,  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  is  Con- 
rad's attempt  to  reflect  his  own  feelings  about  that  ele- 
ment on  which  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life.  He  tries  to 
view  life  upon  the  sea  not  as  a  bitter  realist  on  the  one 
hand  (that  old  devil,  the  sea)  nor  as  a  sentimental  roman- 
ticist on  the  other.  Possibly  one  could  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  did  not  attach  himself  at  any  time  to  the  sea 
as  a  place  or  as  a  way  of  life,  but  that  he  did  find  himself 
drawn  in  genuine  affection  to  ships  as  though  they  were 
overgrown  human  beings  to  be  treated  as  living  things 
with  definite  personalities  of  their  own. 

THE  SECRET  AGENT  (1907) 

Apparently  the  difficulty  that  Conrad  alluded  to 
several  years  earlier  (of  not  knowing  what  to  write  about 
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that  seemed  to  have  any  importance)  had  beset  him  again 
immediately  following  the  elaborate  and  rich  novel  of 
Nostromo19  because  The  Secret  Agent  is  little  more  than 
a  melodrama  of  horrors  and  human  nature  at  its  worst 
and  weakest. 

Founded  upon  the  actual  attempt  in  1894  of  a  Rus- 
sian agent  to  blow  up  the  Greenwich  Observatory  in  order 
to  arouse  the  placid  English  to  a  real  sense  of  the  Nihilist 
menace,  the  book  is  strongly  anti-Russian.  It  is  the  story 
of  Verloc,  hired  by  a  foreign  government  to  destroy  the 
Observatory.  He  used  his  half-witted  brother-in-law  to 
plant  the  dynamite.  The  boy  was  killed  in  the  explosion, 
and  then  Verloc 's  wife  turned  Verloc  over  to  the  police 
in  a  spasm  of  hate  for  his  sending  her  brother  to  death. 

There  is  little  in  this  book  that  is  universally  mean- 
ingful or  thematic  as  a  novel.  It  was  certainly  the  unin- 
spired interval  (along  with  Under  Western  Eyes)  between 
two  moments  of  greatness,  the  Nostromo  (1904)  that  had 
been  and  the  Chance  (1913)  that  was  to  come. 

A  SET  OF  SIX  (1908) 

Six  stories  give  this  volume  its  title.  Two  of  them 
("The  Informer"  and  "The  Anarchist")  are  simply  stories 
of  political  rebels  and  the  mischance  that  befalls  them. 
They  are  not  very  inteersting  either  as  characterizations 
or  as  plots.  Another,  "The  Duel,"  does  try  to  develop  a 
theme  (courage  and  the  loyalty  of  one  man  toward  an- 
other, who  is  his  enemy  through  jealousy)  but  is  so 
mechanical  in  construction  as  to  be  dull.  "The  Brute" 
is  a  sea  story  with  a  surprise  ending  and  carries  no  freight 
of  ideas.  "II  Conde"  is  only  a  story  by  extreme  courtesy. 
"Gaspar  Ruiz"  remains  the  best  story  in  the  rather  feeble 


19  The  Secret  Agent,  vii.  Conrad  wrote:  "The  origin  of  'The  Secret 
Agent':  subject,  treatment,  artistic  purpose  and  every  other  motive 
that  may  induce  an  author  to  take  up  his  pen,  can,  I  believe,  be 
traced  to  a  period  of  mental  and  emotional  reaction.  .  .  .  Lately,  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  tenor  of  this 
preface,  have  compelled  me  to  strip  this  tale  of  the  literary  robe  of 
indignant  scorn  it  has  cost  me  so  much  to  fit  on  it  decently,  years 
ago.  I  have  been  forced,  so  to  speak,  to  look  upon  its  bare  bones.  I 
confess  that  it  makes  a  grisly  skeleton." 
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lot.  It  is  plainly  in  the  fashion  of  Nostromo20  because  it 
tells  of  a  South  American  soldier,  born  a  peasant  and 
finally  married  to  an  aristocrat,  who  was  made  into  a 
great  warrior  by  his  wife  who  bore  him  a  great  love. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES  (1911) 

Conrad  acknowledged  that  in  this  novel  he  was  trying 
to  render  the  psychology  of  Russia  itself.21  He  admitted 
that  on  its  first  appearance  in  England  it  was  a  failure 
with  the  public,  but  that  six  years  later  it  found  universal 
recognition  in  Russia  and  was  later  republished  there  in 
many  editions.22  Concerning  the  general  purpose  of  his 
book,  the  author  said: 

The  various  figures  playing  their  part  in  the 
story  also  owe  their  existence  to  no  special  experience 
but  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Russia  and  of  the  moral  and  emotional  reactions  of 
the  Russian  temperament  to  the  pressure  of  tyran- 
nical lawlessness,  which,  in  general  human  terms, 
could  be  reduced  to  the  formula  of  senseless  despera- 
tion provoked  by  senseless  tyranny.  .  .  ,23 

The  most  terrifying  reflection  (I  am  speaking 
now  of  myself)  is  that  all  these  people  are  not  the 
product  of  the  exceptional  but  of  the  general — of  the 
normality  of  their  place,  and  time,  and  race.  The 
ferocity  and  imbecility  of  an  autocratic  rule  rejecting 
all  legality  and  in  fact  basing  itself  upon  complete 
moral  anarchism  provokes  the  no  less  imbecile  and 
atrocious  answer  of  a  purely  Utopian  revolutionism 
encompassing  destruction  by  the  first  means  to  hand, 
in  the  strange  conviction  that  a  fundamental  change 
of  hearts  must  follow  the  downfall  of  any  given  hu- 
man institutions.  These  people  are  unable  to  see  that 
all  they  can  effect  is  merely  a  change  of  names.  The 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed  are  all  Russians  to- 
gether; and  the  world  is  brought  once  more  face  to 


20  A  Set  of  Six,  viii  and  x.  Conrad  wrote:  "What  I  remember  best  about 
Gaspar  Ruiz  is  that  it  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  begun,  within  a 
month  of  finishing  Nostromo";  and  also,  "Personally,  I  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  about  this  piece  ['The  Duel'].  The  story  might 
have  been  better  told  of  course.  All  one's  work  might  have  been  better 
done." 

21  Under  Western  Eyes,  vii. 

22  ibid.,  viii. 

23  hoc.  cit. 
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fact  with  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  tiger  can 
not  change  his  stripes  nor  the  leopard  his  spots.24 

The  action  took  place  during  the  Czarist  regime  and 
sought  to  set  forth  the  beliefs  of  the  oppressed  middle 
classes.  Conrad  seemed  to  presuppose  that  Westerners 
would  ever  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors;  he 
insisted  that  it  was  not  a  class  war,  however,  but  rather 
an  intangible  smothering  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  conflict.  The  book  is  very  confusing 
and  also  is  not  very  good  narrative.  If  there  is  a  theme, 
it  escapes  us  in  the  general  lack  of  clarity. 

With  this  book,  the  second  period  of  Conrad  is  closed 
obviously  without  too  much  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  or  the  author  himself,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
quoted  opinion,  because  the  genius  of  the  novelist  ap- 
peared to  be  dormant  between  late  1903  and  1911,  except 
for  Nostromo  (1904). 

Malaysia  and  England  (1912-1919) 

With  apparent  recognition  that  he  had  struck  no 
rich  and  true  vein  of  material  that  he  could  work  well 
in  his  choice  of  South  America  and  Europe,  as  represented 
by  his  second  geographical  period,  Conrad  turned  back 
principally  to  Malaysia  in  his  third  period  to  produce 
again  work  which  had  the  mark  of  genius  in  it  and  which 
was  essentially  watered  by  the  salt  sea,  always  flowing 
through  is  works. 

Of  the  ten  titles  of  narration  to  appear  in  the  next 
seven  years,  seven  have  to  do  with  Malaysia  and  its 
vicinity,  two  with  England,  and  one  with  Spain.  An 
eleventh  work  (A  Personal  Record)  is  expository. 

'TWIXT  LAND  AND  SEA  (1912) 

The  three  stories  of  "A  Smile  of  Fortune,"  "The 
Secret  Sharer,"  and  "Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles"  mark 
Conrad's  return  to  power  as  a  short  story  writer.  Conrad 
himself  wrote: 


24  ibid.,  ix  and  x. 
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[These  three  stories]  .  .  .  belong  to  the  period 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  that  novel  with 
the  awkward  title  "Under  Western  Eyes"  and,  as  far 
as  the  life  of  the  writer  is  concerned,  their  appear- 
ance in  a  volume  marks  a  definite  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  fiction.  For  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  "Under  Western  Eyes"  found  no  favor  in 
the  public  eye,  whereas  the  novel  called  "Chance" 
which  followed  "  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea"  was  received 
on  its  first  appearance  by  many  more  readers  than 
any  other  of  my  books.25 

"A  Smile  of  Fortune"  was  the  story  of  a  young  sea 
captain  sent  with  merchandise  to  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  chandler  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  a 
hard  man  and  a  cruel  one,  but  the  young  captain  man- 
aged his  affairs  well  for  his  own  company.  However,  Mr. 
Jacobus  the  chandler  had  a  daughter  Alice,  "the  sullen, 
passive  victim  of  her  fate."26  She  both  drew  and  repelled 
the  young  man.  When  he  was  free  of  the  island  and 
finally  docked  at  his  next  port  of  call,  the  young  captain 
resigned  his  command  in  order  not  to  have  to  return  on 
further  company  business  to  the  island  and  Alice  Jacobus, 
even  though  fortune  had  smiled  upon  him  greatly  there 
in  the  way  of  business.  The  title  of  the  story  is  to  be 
taken  as  sardonic  in  its  implications.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  strongly  thematic  to  be  found  in  "A  Smile  of 
Fortune."  Rather  it  is  a  story  of  atmosphere  which  seeks 
to  create  a  mood  of  strangeness  added  to  beauty. 

The  second  story  in  the  book,  "The  Secret  Sharer," 
is  simply  a  narrative  of  situation,  built  avowedly  on  sur- 
prises. A  young  captain  seeks  to  help  the  first  mate  of 
another  vessel,  the  Sephora,  to  escape  the  due  processes 
of  law  because  the  young  mate  is  falsely  accused  of  mur- 
der. The  captain  hides  the  mate  as  a  secret  sharer  in  his 
own  quarters  and  consequently  runs  into  many  unexplain- 
able  situations  with  officers  on  his  own  ship  because  of 
his  cryptic  maneuvers.  Finally  the  mate  of  the  Sephora 
has  a  chance  given  to  him  to  swim  ashore  and  escape. 


25  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea,  vii, 

26  Ibid.,  x. 
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Thus  the  interest  in  this  story  lies  entirely  in  the  suspense 
of  incidents.  It  is  not  profoundly  thematic. 

Of  course,  one  could  say  that  both  of  these  stories 
contain  a  recognizable  reading  of  life  because  in  each  the 
protagonist  is  moved  by  the  compulsion  of  an  inner  con- 
viction that  grows  out  of  his  character.  The  young  cap- 
tain in  "A  Smile  of  Fortune"  was  following  the  universal 
truth  which  we  recognize  as  expressed  in  Shakespeare's 
words,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true.  . .  ."  The  young  captain 
in  "The  Secret  Sharer"  was  motivated  by  the  noble  and 
highly  honorable  desire  of  helping  somebody  in  trouble, 
the  underdog,  falsely  accused  by  society.  Both  captains 
acted  from  dictates  of  conscience  and  moral  truths.  How- 
ever, these  causes  for  their  actions  served  as  central  mo- 
tives in  the  stories  rather  than  as  themes.  They  were  the 
means  rather  than  the  end.  In  order  to  be  the  theme, 
they  must  be  the  end  or  purpose  toward  which  the  narra- 
tive is  developed. 

"Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles"  is  a  sex  problem  story,  the 
"eternal  triangle"  of  two  men  and  a  woman.  Lieutenant 
Heemskirk  coveted  Freya  Nielsen  and  plotted  to  ruin 
Jasper  Allen  so  that  Allen  could  not  win  the  hand  of 
Freya,  whose  father  ruled  over  seven  islands  among  the 
Malacca  Straits.  Freya  finally  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
"vanquished  in  her  struggle  with  three  men's  absurdities, 
and  coming  at  last  to  doubt  her  own  self."27 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Freya  Nielsen  anticipates  Flora 
de  Barral,  the  heroine  of  the  next  novel,  Chance.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Freya  went  down  to  defeat 
largely  because  there  was  no  one  to  hold  out  to  her  a 
helping  hand  when  she  needed  it.  Flora's  story  might 
have  been  the  same  tragic  one  that  was  Freya's,  except 
that  she  received  help  when  she  needed  it  and  was  able 
to  rebuild  her  life.  Each  heroine  had  as  her  tragic  flaw 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  herself  resulting  in  a  lack  of 
personal  courage.  In  "Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles"  Conrad 
showed  the  negative  side  of  the  picture.  In  Chance  he 
showed  the  positive  side  and  built  defeat  into  final  victory. 


27  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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A  PERSONAL  RECORD  (1912) 

Published  during  the  same  year  as  'Twixt  Land  and 
Sea,  A  Personal  Record  contains  biographical  data  not 
bearing  very  closely  upon  Conrad's  narrative  works,  and 
so  we  have  no  need  to  analyze  its  contents. 

CHANCE  (1913) 

We  come  now  to  a  highly  significant  novel,  actually 
his  only  significant  novel  since  Nostromo,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1904,  just  nine  years  previously. 

Two  other  novels  intervened,  The  Secret  Agent  in 
1907  and  Under  Western  Eyes  in  1911.  But  they  were 
melodramatic  stories  whose  meaning  went  very  little 
beyond  mere  action.  In  them  Homer  was  definitely  blind 
and  nodding;  they  came  at  a  sterile  time  in  the  life  of  the 
artist.  But  with  Chance  the  novelist  reawoke  to  greatness. 
Interestingly  enough,  Chance  offers  us  for  the  first  time 
a  woman  on  the  exact  center  of  the  stage.  Previously, 
men  had  been  the  protagonists  in  all  of  the  novels,  and 
the  great  portraitures  were  the  Nigger,  Lord  Jim,  and 
Nostromo,  with  no  woman  of  equal  delineation  until  now, 
with  Flora  de  Barral. 

Chance  sprang  into  immediate  popularity  and 
brought  the  author  great  financial  success,  and  yet  John 
Galsworthy,  Conrad's  close  friend,  dubbed  it  "an  indiff- 
erent Conrad."28  Literary  histories  in  general  do  not  seek 
it  out  as  one  of  the  great  novels.  The  critics  could  be 
wrong.  The  public  hailed  it  as  most  significant.  Let  us 
then  try  to  examine  the  evidence. 

Conrad  himself  must  have  seen  the  book  as  the  study 
of  an  idea,  from  the  very  title  that  he  gave  to  it.  Our 
decision  about  the  greatness  of  the  book  must  center 
itself  upon  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  the  idea  as 
Conrad  has  been  able  to  develop  it.    Such  is  the  prime 


28  John  Galsworthy,  "Reminiscences  of  Conrad,"  from  Traveller's  Li- 
brary, ed.  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1933,  p.  502, 
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consideration  to  which  we  must  turn,  in  surveying  the 
story. 

As  a  young  girl,  Flora  de  Barral  was  immensely 
wealthy  and  worshipfully  admired  until  suddenly  her 
father  was  declared  a  fraud  and  was  sent  to  prison.  Over 
night  her  world  collapsed,  and  she  suffered  the  loss  of  her 
life  illusion:  the  belief  that  she  was  an  admirable  and 
wonderful  person,  widely  loved.  Chance  remarks  of  vin- 
dictive servants  flayed  her  alive,  spiritually,  and  made  her 
feel  that  she  was  vastly  inferior  in  every  way;  that  all 
previous  regard  for  her  was  only  subservience  to  her 
money.  The  result  of  this  collapse  was  that  Flora  lost 
all  confidence  and  all  belief  in  anything.  The  book  is  the 
story  of  her  way  back  to  personal  victory,  her  growth  to 
maturity  of  mind.  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  the 
redemption  of  a  human  soul.  There  is  nothing  small 
about  an  idea  like  this. 

Just  before  her  father  was  released  from  his  seven 
years  in  prison,  Flora  married  a  sea  captain,  Roderick 
Anthony,  an  excellent  young  man  who  extended  to  her 
the  helping  hand  that  eventually  redeemed  her.  The 
three  of  them  sailed  off  to  sea.  But  De  Barral  felt  that 
Anthony  had  robbed  him  of  his  daughter,  and  so  he  hated 
the  young  captain.  We  feel,  likewise,  that  Flora  married 
in  order  to  provide  a  haven  for  her  father,  and  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  man  and  wife  in  name  only. 

As  the  story  develops,  it  proves  to  be  a  struggle 
wherein  De  Barral  attempts  to  alienate  his  daughter  from 
her  husband.  De  Barral,  of  course,  is  recognizable  as 
half-demented.  When  matters  come  to  a  crisis,  Flora 
chooses  her  husband  instead  of  her  father.  De  Barral 
then  tries  to  poison  Captain  Anthony,  but  is  foiled.  He 
takes  the  poison  himself  and  dies.  Flora  never  learns  any- 
thing about  the  poison.  With  her  father  gone  as  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  happiness  came  to  Flora  in  her  love 
for  her  husband,  unbroken  until  his  death  at  sea  many 
years  later. 

Chance  had  broken  the  spirit  of  Flora  in  her  youth, 
but  the  devotion  of  Roderick  Anthony  had  healed  her 
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shattered  spirit  and  had  finally  restored  her  confidence 
in  herself  so  that,  like  the  firebird  or  phoenix,  she  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  her  dead  self  to  face  life  with  courage. 
Once  more  we  submit  to  the  reader  the  thought  that 
Conrad  had  a  great  idea  here  and  that  he  handled  it 
superbly.  The  public  certainly  thought  so. 

WITHIN  THE  TIDES  (1915) 

Next,  for  consideration,  we  have  a  collection  of  four 
stories,  two  about  Malaysia,  one  laid  in  England,  and  one 
in  Spain.  Three  of  them  are  simply  stories  of  situation, 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  action  takes  places  against  a 
passive  protagonist.  Only  one  of  them,  "The  Planter 
of  Malata,"  deals  with  the  problem  of  inner  conflicts  and 
genuine  character  portrayal.  Essentially  then  these  are 
not  stories  of  ideas  and,  therefore,  are  not  built  around 
themes. 

"The  Planter  of  Malata"  depicts  an  unhappy  love 
affair.  The  young  planter,  when  unrequited,  walked  into 
the  sea  and  "set  out  calmly  to  swim  beyond  the  confines 
of  life."29  In  his  preface  to  Within  The  Tides  Conrad  felt 
called  upon  to  spend  all  his  time  and  space  in  discussing 
this  one  story.  Apparently  the  general  public  found  it 
difficult  to  understand,  and  Conrad's  preface  does  not 
make  it  less  enigmatic.  Let  us  say  simply  that  the  young 
man  felt  his  whole  world  depended  upon  Felicia  Moorson, 
and  so,  when  she  refused  him,  he  committed  suicide. 
It  is  a  poignant  and  beautiful  sketch  of  what  is  often  the 
tragedy  of  youth:  the  philosophy  of  all  or  nothing. 

Two  other  stories  in  the  collection  are  basically  good 
yarns  without  much  emphasis  on  character  portrayal. 
"The  Partner"  tells  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Captain 
Harry  Dunbar's  brother  and  partner,  George,  tried  to 
wreck  the  Sagamore,  a  ship  which  they  owned  jointly.  It 
was  his  intent  to  collect  the  insurance  money  and  per- 
suade Harry  to  invest  his  half,  too,  in  a  patent  medicine 
company.   The  conspiracy  failed  because  a  henchman  of 


29  Within  the  Tides,  p.  85, 
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George's  killed  Harry  by  mistake,  and  so  Harry's  money 
went  to  his  widow.  "The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches,"  some- 
where in  Spain,  tells  about  a  strange  bed,  much  like  the 
one  that  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  a  bed  which  had  a  solid  canopy  that 
descended  to  press  the  occupant  into  suffocation  and 
death. 

The  remaining  story,  "Because  of  the  Dollars,"  does 
have  the  germ  of  an  idea  in  it  although  the  idea  is  a 
bitter  one.  Davidson,  the  protagonist,  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  an  honest  man  always  willing  to  help  the 
other  fellow.  As  captain  of  the  Sissie,  he  was  collecting 
Dutch  silver  dollars  that  were  being  called  in  by  the 
government.  A  gang  of  ruffians  planned  to  rob  him. 
Laughing  Anne  warned  him  in  time,  but  in  the  scuffle 
she  was  killed.  She  had  a  small  boy,, Tony,  whom  David- 
son took  home  with  him  after  the  mother  was  killed. 
Davidson's  wife  accused  him  of  infidelity  because  she 
insisted  that  Tony  was  Davidson's  son.  She  left  him  and 
went  back  to  her  people  in  Australia,  taking  their  daugh- 
ter with  her.  And  so  Davidson  lost  wife  and  daughter, 
all  "because  of  the  dollars"  which  were  not  even  his. 
The  story  is  evidence  of  the  sardonic  streak  which  we 
find  at  times  in  the  writing  of  Conrad. 

VICTORY  (1915) 

Sardonic,  likewise,  is  the  young  baron,  Axel  Heyst,  in 
the  novel  of  Victory,  who  has  been  trained  by  his  father 
to  be  a  misanthrope.  All  through  his  life  he  tries  to 
remember  to  despise  mankind  and  to  avoid  doing  any 
good.  His  father's  favorite  maxims  were:  "he  who  forms 
a  tie  is  lost"  and  "of  the  stratagems  of  life  the  most  cruel 
is  the  consolation  of  love."  It  requires  no  argument  here, 
of  course,  to  convince  the  reader  that  no  happiness  can 
come  to  any  human  being  through  such  ideas  as  these 
which  young  Heyst  received  from  his  father.  The  young 
baron  finally  found  love  through  no  seeking  of  his  own 
and,  although  Lena  and  he  came  to  a  violent  and  tragic 
death,  it  was  not  before  Lena  succeeded  in  justifying  life 
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and  love  to  him.  Victory  was  theirs  through  courage  and 
loyalty,  favorite  themes  of  Conrad.  Heyst  himself  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  recurrent  Hamlet  theme  of  the  essen- 
tial loneliness  of  man,  a  negative  theme  which  we  find 
often  in  Conrad.  Heyst's  last  words  were,  "Woe  to  the 
man  whose  heart  has  not  learned  while  young  to  hope, 
to  love, — and  to  put  its  trust  in  life."30  They  attest  his 
(and  Conrad's)  final  belief  in  living. 

THE  SHADOW  LINE  (1920) 

This  last  novel  of  the  third  period  of  composition 
(The  Shadotv  Line)  is  a  short  one  of  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pages.  Essentially  it  is  a  story  of  atmos- 
phere. The  very  title  of  the  book  may  actually  be  too 
vague.  It  means  the  line  of  demarcation  between  youth 
and  maturity,  practically  imaginary  like  the  equator,  so 
that  men  do  not  realize  that  they  have  crossed  it  until 
they  are  on  the  other  side,  in  new  territory. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  about  a  young  man  receiving  his 
first  command.  The  captain  had  died  and  the  ship  seemed 
jinxed,  with  the  crew  down  with  fever  and  with  nothing 
going  right.  It  is  the  suffering  of  the  young  captain  as 
he  tries  to  make  good  and  tries  to  solve  the  mystery 
dogging  his  ship  and  crew  that  causes  him  to  cross  the 
shadow-line  from  youth  to  maturity.  What  he  finds  as 
the  trouble  was  really  a  theft  on  the  part  of  the  former 
captain.  The  dead  man  had  stolen  all  the  quinine  on 
board  and  had  doled  out  some  innocuous  powder  in  its 
place.  Consequently,  the  tropical  fever  did  not  abate.  The 
new  captain  discovered  the  situation  and  bought  new 
medicine.  The  jinx  was  then  laid. 

As  we  look  back  upon  twenty-five  years  of  Conrad 
composition  from  Almayer's  Folly  to  The  Shadow-Line, 
it  seems  that  we  can  see  this  line  between  youth  and 
adulthood  running  symbolically  through  a  significant 
part  of  the  narrative  of  Conrad.  It  is  in  "Youth,"  Lord 
Jim,  and  Chance,  as  well  as  in  The  Shadow-Line.   Quite 


30  Victory,  p.  410, 
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possibly  Conrad  looked  upon  life  as  a  fine  art  of  growing 
up  successfully  to  an  adulthood  where  one  could  meet 
the  challenges  of  living  in  a  courageous  and  loyal  man- 
ner. Maybe  the  failure  of  some  of  his  people,  like  the 
planter  of  Malata,  or  Freya  of  the  seven  isles,  or  Almayer 
himself,  and  others  like  them  was,  in  Conrad's  mind,  that 
they  never  passed  the  shadow-line  between  youth  and 
adulthood  successfully.  In  other  words,  they  died  on  the 
blade  of  their  immaturity  of  mind  and  passions.  It  is  a 
definite  thought  to  consider. 

At  this  point  of  transition  between  the  third  and 
fourth  periods  of  Conrad's  composition,  it  seems  wise  to 
pause  and  recapitulate.  Just  what  have  we  discovered 
about  the  great  theme  in  Conrad?  Twenty-five  years 
have  already  been  considered  in  the  first  three  periods. 
Six  years  remain  to  us  in  the  fourth  and  last  period  of 
composition. 

After  the  first  eight  works  (three  of  them  novels  and 
five  of  them  short  stories)  a  major  and  dynamic  theme 
emerged  in  the  first  great  novel,  Lord  Jim.  It  was  the 
theme  of  courage  and  loyalty.  And  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  thirty-nine  works  from  Almayer's  Folly  to 
The  Shadow-Line,  we  found  that  dynamic  theme  time 
and  time  again,  in  the  novels  labelled  as  great.  It  was 
absent  or  feebly  done  in  the  lesser-known  novels.  Like- 
wise, the  short  stories  contributed  very  little  to  the  dy- 
namic theme,  except  for  a  few  like  "Youth,"  "End  of  the 
Tether,"  and  "Typhoon."  This  situation  can  be  under- 
stood because  short  stories  as  a  form  of  art  have  always 
been  handicapped  by  their  brevity  so  that  they  have 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  any  large  weight  of  character 
portrayal  or  idea. 

Cutting  across  the  dynamic  and  major  theme  of 
courage  and  loyalty  is  the  minor  theme  of  the  essential 
loneliness  of  man  (the  Hamlet  theme) ,  one  which  serves 
only  to  intensify  the  other  by  contrast. 

We  have  noticed,  also,  that  the  favorite  protagonist 
appears  to  be  the  young  man  either  as  sea  captain  or  as 
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first  officer,  as  he  faces  the  perils  of  mature  life  and  re- 
sponsibilities: a  protagonist  most  sympathetic  to  the 
experience  and  understanding  of  Captain  Joseph  Conrad 
himself.  There  is  a  theme  which  seems  to  come  out  of 
this  choice  of  protagonist  and  his  subsequent  experience. 
It  is  the  idea  of  the  shadow-line,  namely,  that  a  man  must 
set  down  in  his  youth  firm  roots  in  honor,  courage,  loyalty, 
and  other  manly  virtues,  so  that  he  can  grow  up  to  be  a 
worthy  creature,  as  he  passes  from  the  untested  exuber- 
ance of  youth  across  the  shadow-line  to  the  mature 
judgments  of  adulthood. 

Europe  (1919-1925) 

Of  the  eight  works  of  narration  classified  in  the  final 
period  of  Conrad's  composition,  four  are  novels  and  four 
are  short  stories.  Europe  is  the  scene  of  all  of  these  except 
two:  one  of  the  sea  and  one  of  Malaysia.  The  Napoleonic 
era  is  the  subject  of  three  of  them.  A  ninth  work  (Notes 
on  Life  and  Letters)  is  expository. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD  (1919) 

Dona  Rita  in  The  Arrow  of  Gold  brings  us  for  the 
second  time  in  the  novels  of  Conrad  to  a  feminine  pro- 
tagonist occupying  the  exact  center  of  the  stage.  Flora 
de  Barral  in  Chance  (1913)  preceded  her.  The  two  women 
have  no  characteristics  in  common  other  than  their  sex. 
Flora  was  characterized  by  lack  of  initiative  and  by  great 
dependence  upon  others.  Dona  Rita  was  a  wild,  pagan 
creature,  certainly  never  civilized  and  certainly  never 
dependent. 

Conrad  clearly  set  the  mood  of  expectancy  in  the 
book  with  the  sentence  in  French  that  he  placed  on  the 
title  page.  It  might  be  translated  to  apply  to  Dona  Rita 
herself,  "Whoever  has  known  mankind  only  in  its  polished 
and  reasonable  state  has  not  actually  known  mankind, 
or  has  known  it  only  in  part."31 


3i  "Celui  qui  n'a  connu  que  des  hommes  polls  et  raisonables,  ou  ne  con- 
nait  pas  l'homme,  ou  ne  le  connait  qu'a  demi." 
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The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  a  golden  orna- 
ment which  Dona  Rita  wore  in  her  hair,  but  it  is  also 
significantly  symbolical  of  the  arrow  of  gold  which 
pierced  the  heart  of  Monsieur  George:  Cupid's  arrow 
made  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Dona  Rita,  child  of  Pan,32  beautiful,  in  origin  a 
Basque  peasant  from  Lastaola,  was  befriended  by  Henry 
Allegre,  artist  and  millionaire,  and  introduced  to  a  life 
of  luxury.  At  his  death,  when  she  was  still  in  her  teens, 
she  was  confronted  by  all  his  money  and  became  the 
toast  of  the  Continent  and  the  mistress  of  all  hearts.  Her 
crime  was  that  she  did  not  "go  through  life  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  or  go  out  of  it  altogether  into  a  convent."33 

The  following  quotation  captures  the  values  that  are 
in  the  book: 

There  is  a  chance  for  comment  on  but  one  more 
book  of  Conrad  and  that,  I  think,  his  greatest,  The 
Arrow  of  Gold.  It  is  beautifully  conceived  and  com- 
pletely executed.  It  is  of  a  "wholeness  of  good  tissue" 
and  of  a  perfected  unity.  It  is  the  book  of  Dona  Rita. 
Dona  Rita  is  to  be  remembered  with  all  the  great 
heroines  of  legend  and  history,  from  Helen  of  Troy 
to  Deirdre.  She  is  "a  woman  Homer  sung."  She 
leaves  her  lover  after  they  have  known  love  together 
but  a  little  while,  because  she  will  surely  be  the  ruin 
of  him  from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  and  because 
it  is  problematical  that  even  such  a  love  as  theirs  can 
last.34 

Dona  Rita  is  mischievous,  restless,  wild,  impene- 
trable in  nature,  and  fraught  with  destiny.  Wherever  she 
walks  among  men,  she  walks  in  disturbing  beauty.  Love 
is  her  very  life.  The  theme  then  is  passional.  One  can 
find  in  her  story  and  in  her  life  a  strong  sense  of  courage 
to  act  according  to  her  nature  and  a  savage,  fierce  loyalty 
to  some  inner  honesty  in  her  spirit.  However,  she  was  like 
mercury  and  quicksand:  ever  fluid  in  personality;  and  so 


32  See  Arthur  Herman  Wilson,  "Joseph  Conrad's  Children  of  Pan," 
Susquehanna  University  Studies,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  vol.  II,  no.  1,  March, 
1941. 

33  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  p.  343. 

34  Cornelius  Weygandt,  A  Century  of  the  English  Novel,  The  Century 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1925,  p.  377. 
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one  can  not  catch  up  with  the  workings  of  her  mind.  She 
loved  Monsieur  George,  but  she  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  leave  him,  for  his  own  good. 

Joseph  Conrad  was  sixty-two  when  he  published  this 
great  character  portrayal  of  a  seductive  woman.  Some 
critics  told  him  that  he  was  too  old.  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  understand  Dona  Rita  in  his  youth, 
he  would  have  failed,  like  Monsieur  George. 

THE  RESCUE  (1920) 

Although  the  book  was  not  published  until  1920,  we 
have  Conrad's  word  for  it  that  The  Rescue  was  begun  in 
1898  and  then  laid  aside  until  1918.  He  wrote: 

Several  reasons  contributed  to  this  abandon- 
ment and,  no  doubt,  the  first  of  them  was  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  general  difficulty  in  the  handling  of  the 
subject.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  weakened  my  confidence 
in  the  intrinsic  worth  and  in  the  possible  interest  in 
the  story — that  is  in  my  invention.  But  I  suspect 
that  all  the  trouble  was  in  reality  the  doubt  of  my 
prose,  the  doubt  of  its  adequacy,  of  its  power  to 
master  both  the  colours  and  the  shades.35 

Literary  histories  in  general  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  The  Rescue.  They  find  it  dull  and  uninspired.  We 
seem  to  be  in  good  company  if  we  say  that,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  even  after  twenty  years  Conrad  never  was  able 
to  bring  the  story  to  life. 

Simply,  the  story  is  that  of  the  people  on  a  globe- 
encircling  yacht  stranded  on  a  mud  fiat  somewhere  in  the 
Carimata  Strait  off  the  west  coast  of  Borneo.  Malays 
attacked  the  travellers  and  held  them  for  ransom.  Cap- 
tain Lingard,  an  old  trader  in  these  parts,  came  to  the 
rescue  and  effected  a  release,  after  a  long  and  painful 
process.  During  the  course  of  the  affair,  the  old  sea 
dog  almost  made  a  match  with  Mrs.  Travers,  a  most 
alluring  member  of  the  English  yachting  party.  But  she 
came  between  him  and  his  honor,  which  was  involved  in 
a  promise  to  restore  the  little  state  in  Celebes  to  his  Malay 


35  The  Rescue,  ix. 
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friend  Hassim.    Captain  Lingard  knew  courage  and  loy- 
alty. And  so  he  followed  through. 

NOTES  ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  (1921) 

Twenty-six  articles  written  for  various  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  Notes  on  Life  and 
Letters.  These  articles  date  from  1905  to  1921  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  many  things:  men  of  letters,  Poland, 
the  Titanic  and  other  matters  of  the  sea,  plays,  and  even 
life  beyond  the  grave.  They  are  exposition  and  therefore 
do  not  enter  into  our  speculation  concerning  the  narrative 
works  of  Joseph  Conrad. 

THE  ROVER  (1923) 

The  title  role  of  the  rover  belongs 'to  Old  Peyrol,  one 
of  those  invincibles  in  life  whose  courage  saved  a  nation. 
The  story  is,  of  course,  fictitious.  It  relates  how  an  old 
man  carried  forged  dispatches  to  show  that  the  French 
navy  was  on  its  way  to  Egypt  and  thus  forced  Nelson  to 
concentrate  his  fleet  in  one  place  so  that  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  fought. 

Old  Peyrol  is  well  portrayed.  His  life  had  been  a 
rough  one;  he  had  been  a  pirate.  One  expects  to  find 
much  that  is  evil  in  the  nature  of  a  man  who  would  stoop 
to  piracy.  Yet  when  he  returns,  laden  with  ill-gotten  gold, 
to  the  wild  farming  country  in  France  where  he  was  born, 
he  arouses  the  reader's  sympathy  because  of  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  others. 

In  a  sense,  Old  Peyrol  was  a  male  counterpart  of 
Dona  Rita  in  that  he  was  an  untamed  spirit  who  insisted 
upon  being  a  law  unto  himself  and  would  not  accept 
ready-made  civilization.  His  heart  was  large  like  hers, 
even  if  some  of  his  deeds  were  questionable,  as  were  some 
of  the  actions  of  Dona  Rita.  Like  Dona  Rita  also,  Old 
Peyrol  understood  his  own  nature  and  was  true  to  the 
lodestar  which  beckoned  him.  Voluntarily  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  country.  The  dynamic  theme  is  obvious  in 
such  an  action. 
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SUSPENSE  (1925) 

If  he  had  lived  to  finish  it,  Suspense  would  have  been 
a  novel  of  much  larger  scope  than  The  Rover.  The  title 
given  to  a  last  novel  (one  which  the  author  does  not  live 
to  complete)  is  frequently  a  telling  commentary  in  itself. 
Suspense,  the  unfinished  book,  will  always  live  up  to  its 
title  because  no  one  knows  how  Conrad  meant  to  end  it. 
Possibly  he  himself  did  not  know  because  he  told  Richard 
Curie  that  he  saw  five  or  six  different  lines  of  treatment.36 

The  story,  one  of  great  intrique,  was  laid  in  Genoa 
where  the  whole  air  was  electric  with  suspense  in  regard 
to  the  Man  of  Destiny — the  Man  of  Elba — whose  next 
move  everyone  looked  for  but  nobody  knew.  The  book  is 
rich  in  characterizations  such  as  those  of  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton the  Englishman,  the  Countess  Adele  de  Montevasso 
(who  was  French),  and  her  husband,  who  was  a  Pied- 
montese  adventurer.  There  was  also  the  young  girl, 
Clelia,  a  wild  creature  from  the  mountains,  who  was 
related  to  the  Count. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  book  was  meant  to  be  a 
large  canvas  devoted  to  great  deeds  of  patriotism,  full  of 
courage  and  sound  and  fury,  of  the  savage  tangled  with 
the  civilized  (a  recurrent  device  of  Conrad  found  in  almost 
every  book).  But  we  can  not  finish  our  comment  on  a 
book  that  was  never  finished.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  it  promised  greatness. 

TALES  OF  HEARSAY  (1925) 

Actually  the  writing  of  Conrad  finished  when  death 
cut  short  his  work  on  Suspense,  but  his  friends  gathered 
together  four  more  stories  done  in  previous  years,  "The 
Black  Mate"  written  in  1884,  "Prince  Roman"  in  1911, 
"The  Tale"  in  1917,  and  "The  Warrior's  Soul"  in  1917. 
Each  story  is  unique  in  its  contribution  to  the  field  of  the 
short  story. 

For  example,  "The  Black  Mate"  is  alone  among  the 
works  of  Conrad  because  it  is  the  only  purely  humorous 


36  Suspense,  vi. 
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story  he  ever  published,  and,  as  we  can  see,  it  almost 
escaped  publication  in  his  complete  works.  Although 
literary  historians  like  to  see  a  very  subtle  humor  in  the 
style  of  Conrad,37  experience  shows  us  that  there  is  very 
little  of  it  and,  whenever  humor  is  present  as  in  "The 
Black  Mate,"  it  is  grim  and  sardonic. 

Bunter,  the  black  mate,  was  second  officer  on  a  ship 
commanded  by  Captain  Johns,  a  peculiar  man  with  two 
chief  obsessions:  a  desire  to  have  no  one  older  than  forty 
employed  on  his  ship  and  a  profound  belief  in  ghosts. 
Bunter's  secret  was  that  he  dyed  his  hair  black  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  youth  in  order  to  hold  on  to  his 
job  under  Captain  Johns.  A  storm  at  sea  broke  all  his 
bottles  of  hair  dye,  and  so  he  had  to  keep  to  his  cabin 
when  the  black  wore  off  his  hair.  Finally  he  told  the 
captain  a  story  about  ghosts  that  turned  his  hair  white. 
Naturally  there  is  no  profound  reading  of  life  in  this 
ridiculous  story. 

"The  Tale"  is  a  magnificent  storm  piece.  Dramatic  in 
intensity,  it  freezes  us  into  immobility  not  only  because 
of  the  human  conflict  involved  but  also  because  of  the 
gripping  fear  which  clutches  the  ship  in  the  claws  of  the 
inscrutable  fog.  As  Cunninghame  Graham  said,  "We  do 
not  only  see  and  feel  the  fog,  but  it  gets  down  our  throats, 
makes  our  eyes  smart,  [and]  confuses  all  our  senses.  .  .  ,"38 
"The  Tale"  is  a  story  of  mood.  Poe  could  not  have  done 
better.  It  does  not  pretend  to  read  any  of  the  riddles  of 
life. 

The  other  two  stories  in  the  book  are  essentially 
studies  in  character  portrayal.  They  are  tragic  and  pro- 
fund.  It  goes  without  saying  by  this  time  that  Joseph 
Conrad  (in  Hellenic  fashion)  looked  upon  life  as  being 
essentially  tragic — and  considered  man  to  be  remarkably 
noble  in  facing  the  tragic  challenge. 


37  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham  in  the  preface  to  the  Tales  of  Hearsay, 
x,  said:  "His  humour  was  so  subtle  that  dullards  generally  failed  to 
perceive  that  it  existed.  .  .  ." 

38  Tales  of  Hearsay,  xiii. 
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"The  Warrior's  Soul"  concerns  itself  with  that 
strange  and  complicated  quality  which  men  call  honor. 
It  is  centered  upon  the  retreat  of  the  diseased  and  deci- 
mated Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  from  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Russia.  It  hinged  upon  an  incident  having  to  do  with 
young  Tomassov,  a  naif  Polish  officer  who,  because  De 
Castel,  a  French  officer,  had  warned  him  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  that  he  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  legation  in 
Paris  was  to  be  put  under  arrest,  was  able  to  escape  and 
thus  owed  the  French  officer  a  debt  of  honor  for  the  in- 
formation. During  the  retreat  of  the  broken  Grand  Army, 
De  Castel  is  discovered  in  abject  misery,  brought  on  by 
physical  wretchedness,  defeat,  loss  of  faith,  and  lack  of 
courage.  Tomassov  came  upon  him  by  chance.  De  Castel 
asked  Tomassov  to  shoot  him.  Tomassov  finally  complied. 
The  theme  is  negatively  expressed:  life  without  honor  is 
not  worth  living. 

"Prince  Roman"  draws  the  picture  of  a  great  Polish 
patriot  fighting  bravely  against  all  odds,  with  the  winning 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  Russia.  It  is  a  truly 
noble  portrait  and  tragic.  One  can  not  help  thinking  of 
Hellenic  symbolism  here,  in  calling  to  mind  the  great 
Greek  tragedies  where  man,  crawling  like  a  small  beetle 
on  the  surface  of  the  universe,  struggles  against  the  un- 
predictable whimsies  of  the  many  gods  on  Olympus;  of 
man  not  a  free  agent;  of  man  facing  the  challenge  nobly 
and  courageously  although  he  knows  that  he  is  but  a 
pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  the  incalculable  fates  which 
masquerade  as  divinities  to  shape  our  ends. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  story.  And  what  can  we 
say  that  we  have  learned  from  it  about  the  way  in  which 
Joseph  Conrad  looked  at  life  and  would  have  us  look  at 
it  through  his  eyes? 

Little  remains  to  be  said  that  has  not  already  been 
said.  In  the  last  period  of  his  composition  (1919-1925), 
when  Conrad  was  already  old  and  broken  in  health,  there 
is  neither  the  forcefulness  nor  the  greatness  of  earlier 
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times.  Of  the  eight  works  analyzed,  four  of  them  reached 
a  high  level  of  ideas  in  expressing  a  dynamic  theme: 
courage,  loyalty,  honor,  nobility,  standing  alongside  the 
aloneness  of  man  in  the  face  of  the  essential  savagery  of 
life.  These  four  were  two  novels  and  two  short  stories: 
The  Arrow  of  Gold,  The  Rover,  "The  Warrior's  Soul,"  and 
"Prince  Roman." 

If  one  were  to  try  to  put  a  label  on  Conrad's  outlook 
upon  life  as  revealed  in  his  works,  final  judgment  seems 
to  favor  the  idea  that  his  attitude  was  the  classic  Greek 
interpretation.  Thus!  Man  is  the  plaything  of  the  gods. 
Life  is  essentially  tragic.  The  human  saga  is  the  story 
of  the  old,  old  sadness  of  man.  The  gods  of  fate  are 
fickle.  Man  is  by  nature  a  solitary  creature.  He  is  cut 
off  from  others  of  his  kind  by  the  savagery  and  evil  and 
degradation  and  imbalance  prevalent  around  him. 

But,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  picture,  the  sad  Pole 
is  willing  to  sound  the  lyre  and  strike  the  cymbals.  Man, 
he  says  in  effect,  is  sparked  by  a  nobility  little  short  of 
genuine  divinity.  If  we  look  around  us  (as  Carlyle  himself 
might  have  said)  we  can  say  yea  to  life.  Spread  across  the 
darker  stuff  of  humanity  is  the  golden  thread  of  courage, 
honor,  loyalty,  honesty,  integrity,  love,  and  the  indomit- 
able spirit  of  a  great  creation,  Man.  In  the  words  of 
Walter  Bagehot,  there  is  a  saving  remnant  in  humanity. 
Conrad  attests  it  in  the  pageant  that  he  passes  before  us : 
Tuan  Jim,  young  Marlow,  Davidson,  Lena,  Flora,  Dona 
Rita,  Old  Peyrol,  Prince  Roman,  Captain  Whalley,  Cap- 
tain Mac  Whirr — and  Captain  Jozef  Teodor  Konrad  Nalecz 
Korzeniowski. 
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Editor's  Foreword 


During  this  academic  year,  President  G.  Morris 
Smith  appointed  a  committee  to  plan  for  the  centenary 
of  Susquehanna  in  1958.  It  is  appropriate  that  Susque- 
hanna should  be  definitely  conscious  of  its  long  and 
precious  heritage,  and  that  it  should  take  stock  of  those 
aims  and  objectives  which  have  carried  it  successfully 
through  a  hundred  years.  Dr.  Russell  W.  Gilbert,  profes- 
sor of  German,  considers  the  nature  of  Susquehanna  in 
the  opening  paper  here  presented. 

We  welcome  to  this  issue  of  the  Studies  three  new 
contributors:  Waldemar  Zagars,  Econ.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics;  Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Ed.  D., 
assistant  professor  of  business  administration;  and  John 
R.  Leach,  Ed.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  music.  Dr. 
Zagars,  now  an  American  citizen,  is  a  native  of  Riga,  Lat- 
via. He  has  long  been  a  student  of  Russian  affairs.  Dr. 
Armstrong,  a  son  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity, has  taught  at  Susquehanna  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Leach,  an  alumnus  of  Susquehanna  and  a  native  of  Sel- 
insgrove,  is  particularly  interested  in  conducting. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Susquehanna's  Aims 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Address  delivered  at  the   University  Convocation 

Introducing  the  Ninety-sixth  Year  of 

Susquehanna  University,  September  21,  1953 

Birthdays  are  worthy  of  note.  They  are  milestones, 
and  not  millstones,  on  the  progressive  march  of  time. 
Not  only  individuals  but  also  political  divisions  and  man- 
made  institutions  face  birthdays.  Last  month  Selins- 
grove  gloriously  celebrated  its  centennial  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a  borough;  two  years  from  now  Snyder  County 
will  commemorate  its  one  hundred  years,  having  been 
carved  out  of  Union  County  in  1855;  and  in  five  years  Sus- 
quehanna University  will  reach  the  century  mark. 

In  the  arduous  struggle  of  life  "a  man  without  a  pur- 
pose is  soon  down  at  zero,"  said  Thomas  Carlyle.  His 
statement  applies  not  only  to  individuals  but  also  to  ed- 
ucational institutions.  Resolutely  facing  the  passage  of 
a  century,  Susquehanna  must  once  again  examine  its 
aims  and  objectives.  What  is  Susquehanna's  goal,  yours 
and  mine  today  and  here? 

To  answer  the  question  adequately  forces  us  to  glance 
into  the  pages  of  the  past  in  order  to  perceive  the  goal  of 
the  founders  and  of  those  who  later  struggled  and  sac- 
rificed for  a  cause  in  which  they  ardently  believed.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  founder,  saw  the  prompt  need  for  con- 
secrated men,  irrespective  of  age,  to  serve  in  the  many 
Lutheran  parishes  during  a  dearth  of  pastors,  and  be- 
lieved that  a  period  of  preparation  shorter  than  the  usual 
four-year  course  would  be  an  answer  to  the  problem.  In 
The  Lutheran  Observer  of  January  19,  1855  he  said:  "We 
need  plain  and  moderately  educated,  as  well  as  showy 
and  profoundly  educated  men."1  He  felt  here  a  purpose 
from  which  he  never  faltered.  Selinsgrove,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,200,  had  faith  in  the  goal  and  subscribed  $22, 
500.    Selinsgrove  Hall  is  witness  to  local  loyalty  and  pride. 


i  The  English  weekly  was  published  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
quotation  comes  from  an  editorial,  "More  Ministers  Wanted,"  which 
Dr.  Kurtz  prepared  in  his  office  at  157  Pratt  Street  in  Baltimore. 
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And  so  Missionary  Institute  came  into  being  in  1858  in 
those  troublous  days  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Selins- 
grove,  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  did  not  wish  to  neglect 
the  education  of  women,  and  so  Susquehanna  Female 
College  was  born.2  Early  rising  of  the  Missionary  Insti- 
tute students  at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  attests  to  the  early  seriousness  of  purpose. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Susquehanna  Female  Col- 
lege in  1872  its  women  students  soon  were  admitted  to 
Missionary  Institute.3  On  May  22,  1893  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Snyder  County  decreed  that  Missionary 
Institute  was  officially  coeducational;  on  February  25, 
1895  the  same  court  amended  the  charter  by  making  Mis- 
sionary Institute  a  four-year  college  and  by  changing  the 
name  to  Susquehanna  University.  What  was  the  aim 
then?  "To  educate  men  for  the  Gospel  Ministry"  and 
"To  provide  facilities  for  young  men  and  women,  to  do 
the  work  preparatory  to,  and  included  in,  the  courses  of 
a  complete  American  College."4 

Keeping  this  cursory  and  succinct  account  of  back- 
ground in  mind,  you  and  I  face  the  reality  of  the  ques- 
tion: "What  is  Susquehanna's  goal  today?"  Time  and 
circumstance  may  alter  aims  by  necessary  adaptation, 
but  the  present  may  never  abandon  the  lessons  of  the 
past  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  future.  As  Dr.  Eugene  T. 
Adams,  a  Susquehanna  graduate  and  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Colgate  University,  stated  in  his  address  to  our 
graduating  class  last  May:  "The  present  is  a  cement  for 
mixing  past  facts  with  future  ideals  in  such  a  way  as  to 


2  Selinsgrove  insisted  upon  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  education  of  women.  Both  institutions  were  granted  char- 
ters at  the  same  time  in  the  Snyder  County  Courts  (1858).  During  the 
first  year  both  held  classes  in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  In  spirit, 
at  least,  the  early  beginnings  of  Susquehanna  were  coeducational. 

3  The  Susquehanna  Female  College  closed  its  doors  on  December  20, 
1872.  The  first  women  students  were  admitted  to  Missionary  Insti- 
tute on  August  21,  1873,  although  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Peter  Born 
completed  their  education  there  before  1873. 

4  See  amended  Constitution,  Section  I.  The  phrase  "preparatory  to" 
refers  to  the  Academy,  which  was  discontinued  in  1926. 
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idealize  the  real  and  realize  the  ideal."5  Tradition  and 
purpose  tie  Susquehanna's  past  to  her  present. 

Christianity  and  coeducation  have  been  with  Susque- 
hanna from  the  beginning.  She  stands  among  the  pio- 
neers of  coeducation  in  the  eastern  areas  of  America.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  we  today  continue  the  aims  of 
the  original  founders  by  providing  men  and  women  with 
opportunities  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
Christian  character?  At  the  Convocation  today  we  are 
concerned  primarily  with  objectives;  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  achieve  them  are  another  story.  We  are  aware 
that  a  college  is  not  a  church  but  an  institution  of  high- 
er learning.  Free  American  higher  education,  however, 
is  distinctive  and  unique  in  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere  of 
religion.  You  may  remember  that  104  of  the  first  119  col- 
leges in  our  country  were  church  colleges.  Why?  Because 
our  forefathers  knew  that  true  education  must  draw  out 
the  whole  man:  the  physical,  the  mental,  the  moral  or 
spiritual.  No  one  can  say  that  he  or  she  is  completely  ed- 
ucated whose  body  has  not  been  made  stronger,  whose 
mind  has  not  been  trained  to  think,  and  whose  heart  has 
not  been  aroused  to  love  righteousness.  Our  forefathers 
knew  that  Christianity  and  American  democracy  were 
sturdily  linked.  Education  or  culture  may  be  defined  as 
the  pursuit  after  perfection,  or  in  the  description  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  as  the  "disinterested  endeavor  after  perfec- 
tion," or  as  the  process  of  "getting  better"  in  the  words 
of  John  Dewey;  but  it  is  incomplete  without  the  historic 
inclusion  of  the  religious  phase.  Education  is  a  function 
of  religion.  Right  here  and  now  ask  yourself  two  impor- 
tant questions:  What  would  Christianity  be  without  edu- 
cation? What  would  education  be  without  Christianity? 
Christianity  and  education  are  inseparably  linked. 

To  be  sure,  the  differences  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation are  not  so  great  as  those  in  Continental  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  for  education  here  sprang  largely  from 
religion.    But  right  here  in  America  there  is  nonetheless 


5  See  "Final  Examination,"  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  V,  No.  1, 
p.  15   (May,  1953). 
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a  marked  deviation  when  one  considers  essential  mean- 
ing. The  contrast — and  it  is  a  contrast — may  be  likened 
to  the  experience  of  the  little  girl  who  saw  her  faithless 
teacher  write  upon  the  blackboard  the  words:  "God  is 
nowhere."  Startled  and  irritated,  she  energetically  shook 
her  raised  hand  to  gain  attention  and  corrected  her  er- 
rant teacher  by  saying:  "My  dear  sir,  that's  wrong.  You 
should  write,  'God  is  now  here.'  "  The  letters  were  identi- 
cal, but  spirit  and  meaning  were  utterly  different. 

Susquehanna  seeks  to  have  her  students  feel  that  God 
is  now  here,  that  education  is  not  whole  or  wholesome 
without  being  God-centered,  and  that  true  freedom  lies 
in  willing  obedience  to  God's  will.  At  the  Convocation 
in  1942  when  Susquehanna  University  was  eighty-five 
years  old,  Dr.  Arthur  Herman  Wilson  spoke  of  the  "Sus- 
quehanna traditions,  which  are,  in  their  small  way,  those 
of  America  itself:  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God."6  He  also  said:  "The  goal  which  Ben- 
jamin Kurtz  set  for  Susquehanna  in  1858  is  a  deep  and 
living  tradition  with  us  today:  the  training  of  the  young 
to  use  not  only  mind  and  body  intelligently  as  they  take 
their  place  in  society  and  give  direction  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  but  also  to  use  heart  and  spirit  intelli- 
gently as  vital  Christians  leading  others  to  richer  lives. 
After  all,  what  is  American  democracy  at  its  best,  if  it  is 
not,  to  look  deeply,  Christianity  at  work?"7 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to  drag  Christi- 
anity in  by  the  coat-tails  or  to  preach  instead  of  teach 
in  our  classroom.  We  propose  merely  to  give  the  young 
an  education  in  a  religious  environment,  without  indoc- 
trinating them  with  the  outmoded  spirit  of  sectarianism 
or  denominationalism  in  this  day  of  growing  unity.  Af- 
ter all,  it  is  the  climate,  the  atmosphere,  the  pervasive 
and  persuasive  spirit,  and  the  total  philosophy  of  the  col- 
lege that  count  in  the  development  of  young  and  vigor- 
ous America. 


e  See  "The  Susquehanna  Tradition,"  Susquehanna  University  Studies, 
II,  No.  3,  p.  289  (March,  1943) . 
^  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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As  you  all  know,  a  college  is  more  than  buildings 
with  brick  and  mortar;  it  is  more  than  the  campus,  or  the 
faculty,  or  the  administration,  or  the  students,  or  the 
alumni,  or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  endowment.  College 
is  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  way  of  life,  something  immeasur- 
able with  the  yardstick  or  insensitive  to  the  scales.  The 
religious  background,  required  chapel  and  courses  in  re- 
ligion, Sunday  vespers,  the  Student  Christian  Association, 
Christian  conferences  and  advising  do  not  in  themselves 
make  your  college  and  mine  Christian.  They  are  merely 
manifestations  of  the  cardinal  mood  or  purpose  which 
permeates  the  heart  and  life  of  the  institution.  The 
"hello"  spirit  and  the  friendly  atmosphere  on  Susquehan- 
na's campus  are  evidence  of  deep  belief  in  the  individual's 
worth  and  in  society's  compactness.  What  could  be  more 
indicative  that  the  individual  counts  and  that  men  are 
brothers? 

Susquehanna,  or  any  true  Christian  college,  is  a  com- 
munity, concerned  about  you  as  an  individual  and  inter- 
ested in  training  you  to  think  objectively  and  to  become  a 
free  and  valuable  citizen.  You  may  have  as  your  specific 
purpose  the  desire  to  become  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian, a  dentist,  a  nurse,  a  secretary,  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian, a  social  worker,  a  pastor,  a  businessman,  or  a  musi- 
cian, and  Susquehanna  will  help  you  by  giving  you  the 
necessary  skills  and  training.  But  you  are  not  merely  an 
individual;  you  are  a  social  being  too.  You  must  learn  to 
live  with  others  in  this  closely  knit  world.  Where  can 
this  basic  lesson  be  taught  better  than  in  the  small  co- 
educational church-related  college? 

Susquehanna  tries  to  be  a  microcosm  of  life.  It  pre- 
sents life  in  miniature  but  real  facsimile.  The  student 
soon  feels  that  he  or  she  is  part  of  a  community.  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  the  Viennese  writer,  said:  "If  I  had  not  been 
there  myself,  I  should  have  been  terribly  bored."  If 
Schnitzler  had  been  here  at  Susquehanna  as  a  student, 
he  would  have  early  learned  the  lesson  of  Christian  humil- 
ity. 

As  chairman  of  the  social  committee,  I  can  say  that 
the  social  and  extracurricular  activities  have  multiplied 
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tremendously  during  the  last  decade — truly  a  social  pro- 
gram which  is  sound  and  which  gives  every  student  many 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  social  graces,  in 
social  responsibility,  and  in  responsible  or  courageous 
citizenship.  And  remember,  it  is  a  college  which  by  its  na- 
ture and  size  is  conducive  to  a  sense  of  community. 

To  develop  thinking  men  and  women  of  character, 
fitted  for  their  chosen  vocations  or  professions  and  girded 
with  the  ever-heightening  social  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship,  or  at  least  to  set  men  and  women  on 
the  right  road  toward  these  goals  is  part  of  Susquehan- 
na's objective.  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  set  the  goals  low? 
They  may  not  always  be  achieved,  especially  not  in  the 
four  short  years  of  college,  but  ideals  must  be  ever  high 
and  lofty  so  that  man  may  be  challenged  correctly  and 
adequately  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  hope  that 
our  graduates  need  not  say  what  Lincoln,  when  elected 
to  Congress,  said  for  the  Directory  about  his  early  years: 
"Education  defective." 

Miss  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  president  of  Vassar 
College,  told  the  story  of  an  experience  in  her  home  when 
she  met  some  freshman  students.8  One  attractive  South- 
ern belle  remarked  in  a  discussion:  "Every  girl  has  a 
spark  of  genius,  and  it's  the  business  of  the  college  to 
water  the  spark."  We  at  Susquehanna  try  at  least  to  be 
consistent  in  the  figure  of  speech.  We  want  to  add  fuel  to 
the  spark  so  that  the  individual  may  kindle  a  philosophy 
of  life  in  harmony  with  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Southern  girl  sensed  the  worth  of  the  individual.  One 
of  the  cardinal  sins  of  America  is  the  tendency  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  mediocrity.  Susquehanna  senses  her  obliga- 
tion to  America  by  insisting  upon  the  best  from  each  stu- 
dent and  by  aiding  him  or  her  to  the  highest  achievement 
in  scholarship,  social  efficiency,  and  personal  competence. 


8  "The  Contribution  of  a  Liberal  Education  to  Homemaking,"  Con- 
ference on  Liberal  Education  in  the  Contemporary  World  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's  College,  March  14,  1953.  William  Fletcher 
Quillian,  Jr.,  was  inaugurated  as  president. 
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You  have  heard  once  again  the  broad  and  general 
purposes  of  your  University.  They  must  be  heralded  again 
and  again,  for  you  and  I  must  be  ever  cognizant  and 
aware  of  them.  Susquehanna  is  intent  upon  the  full  de- 
velopment of  your  personality.  You  know  that  Susque- 
hanna likewise  has  specific  purposes  for  the  various  cur- 
ricula; you  need  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  them  so 
that  you  may  serve  humanity  better  in  your  own  chosen 
field. 

And  now,  each  of  you  students  asks:  "How  does  this 
all  apply  to  me?"  Let  me  tell  you.  You  all,  individually, 
play  a  role  in  making  possible  the  realization  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna aims.  Even  though  Susquehanna  strives  for 
your  complete  development  in  a  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  sense,  you  must  do  your  part.  You  can  not  absorb 
the  spirit  of  Susquehanna  by  lying  lackadaisically  on  a 
bed  of  ease  and  by  expecting  to  suck  in  the  college  aims 
and  goals  through  capillary  attraction  from  a  book  under 
your  pillow.  You  must  do  your  part,  individually  and 
collectively.  You  must  learn  to  be  good  leaders  or  good 
followers  as  the  occasion  demands.  All  of  you  are  now 
writing  and  will  continue  to  write,  even  after  graduation, 
the  closing  chapters  of  our  college's  first  one  hundred 
years;  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  opening  the 
second-century  volume  in  Susquehanna's  history.  The 
college  is  you.  Tradition  is  what  you  make  it.  A  life  of 
service,  sacrifice,  and  fortitude  will  bring  to  each  of  you 
the  joys  of  Christian  living,  a  way  that  is  rewarding  and 
satisfying. 


An  Experiment  in  Case  Method 

Teaching  at  Susquehanna 

University 

by  Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Jr. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  report  upon  a 
teaching  experiment  which  he  is  conducting  at  Susque- 
hanna University.  The  experiment  is  being  carried  on 
to  find  out  whether  the  case  method  of  instruction  can 
be  used  in  undergraduate  college  teaching. 

Perhaps  no  field  of  education  has  experienced  more 
changes  in  material  content  and  in  presentation  methods 
than  business  education.  But  constant  change  is  inherent 
in  all  business  activity.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  our  at- 
tempts to  solve  current  economic  and  financial  problems, 
business  must  react  to  the  innumerable,  conflicting  fac- 
tors that  surround  any  efforts  to  find  satisfactory  solu- 
tions under  ever  changing  conditions.  Just  as  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  our  economic  life  has  developed 
new  materials  to  be  absorbed  by  the  neophyte  business 
student,  so  it  has  suggested  new  and  up-to-date  methods 
of  presenting  such  material  to  the  student. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  teaching 
methods  involves  the  so-called  case  method  of  instruc- 
tion. This  method  was  effectively  introduced  on  the  grad- 
uate college  level  when,  in  1910,  Harvard  University 
adopted  it  as  the  teaching  technique  to  be  used  in  the 
Graduate  Business  School.  That  this  was  a  wise  choice 
is  evidenced  by  the  continued  expansion  of  the  case 
method  to  every  subject  course  at  the  school,  as  well  as 
by  its  adoption  at  other  graduate  business  institutions. 

The  writer  has  frequently  wondered  whether  case 
method  instruction  could  be  used  in  undergraduate  col- 
lege classes.  The  experiences  of  the  writer  in  using  the 
case  method  of  instruction  in  conducting  classes  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Marketing  at  Susquehanna  University  will  con- 
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stitute  the  basis  for  any  comments  made  as  to  results  ob- 
served or  conclusions  offered. 

Some  rather  obvious  questions  immediately  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  What  is  meant  by  the  case 
method  of  instruction?  What  constitutes  a  case,  and 
what  are  its  functions?  And  then  what  are  its  applica- 
tions to  the  field  of  instruction  in  the  undergraduate 
school?  Would  it  be  usable  for  all  business  subjects  or 
should  it  be  limited  to  certain  types  of  knowledge?  At 
what  stage  in  the  undergraduate  program  should  it  be 
used?  And,  of  course,  what  are  the  results  which  have 
been  gotten  from  using  the  case  method  in  teaching  Prin- 
ciples of  Marketing? 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  none  of  these  questions  will 
be  answered  adequately  now  because  of  the  limited  scope 
of  the  experiment  and  the  fact  that  no  control  group  was 
used.  However,  if  a  recounting  of  the  experiment  and  the 
offering  of  some  suggestions  resulting  from  it  generate 
useful  thinking,  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be 
achieved. 

THE  CASE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  order  to  establish  a  mutual  point  of  departure 
for  examination  of  the  case  method  used  in  the  experi- 
mental classes,  it  seems  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  a  case,  what  case  material  involves,  and  what  the  func- 
tions of  a  case  are. 

Definition 

The  case  method  is  a  means  of  securing  vicarious  in- 
struction and  learning.  It  is  a  method  in  which  both 
teacher  and  student  participate  on  a  personal  learning 
basis  in  attempting  to  evolve  from  a  given  set  of  facts  a 
personally  satisfactory  and  economically  sound  solution 
to  a  problem.  It  should  be  understood  initially  that  un- 
der these  circumstances  more  than  one  solution  can  be 
acceptable  and  defensible. 
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Case  Material 

The  case  material  consists  of  a  set  of  facts  drawn 
from  some  episode  or  happening  taken  from  a  real  life 
situation.  To  be  valuable  these  facts  must  present  a 
problem  that  is  to  be  solved  by  means  of  fact  evaluation, 
knowledge  based  upon  previously  examined  cases, 
critical  examination  of  all  surrounding  and  attendant 
circumstances  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent problem,  and  finally  a  considered  judgment  of  all 
possible  solutions  and  the  willingness  to  defend  a  per- 
sonally acceptable  course  of  action. 

Functions 

The  case  material  must  present  a  problem  which  can 
be  identified,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  anticipate 
the  analysis  that  should  be  done  by  the  student.  The 
student  must  be  made  to  feel  individually  responsible  for 
the  necessary  investigation,  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
facts,  and  for  the  solution  he  will  advocate.  If  this  re- 
sponsibility is  shouldered  by  the  teacher,  the  case  loses  its 
value  and  the  student  is  encouraged  to  accept  the  proffer- 
ed "hook"  as  one  upon  which  he  can  hang  all  similar 
situations  encountered  in  the  future.  The  case  must  en- 
courage development  of  the  student's  ability  to  think  in- 
dependently of  others  and  with  imagination. 

The  function  of  a  case  is  also  to  provide  a  conflicting 
group  of  facts  and  opinions.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
achieve  complexity  for  its  own  sake  but  rather  to  present 
problems  as  they  might  be  found  normally  in  real  life 
situations.  Facts  that  might  traditionally  be  examined 
in  isolated  courses  in  a  college  curriculum  are  permitted 
to  exercise  their  full  power  as  they  would  normally  do. 
The  problem  must  be  capable  of  solution  only  after  con- 
sideration of  all  these  facts  and  forces  in  such  a  way  as 
to  create  a  tenable  plan  that  can  withstand  attack  from 
those  holding  different  opinions.  It  is  illogical  and  un- 
realistic to  formulate  action  to  be  taken  by  the  sales  de- 
partment of  a  business  without  recognizing  and  integrat- 
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ing  such  action  with  company  finances,  production  sched- 
ules, actual  and  potential  physical  facilities,  and  person- 
nel requirements,  as  well  as  the  currently  effective  chain 
of  authority  in  reaching  a  workable  solution. 

Educators  will  quickly  recognize  the  case  method  of 
instruction  as  a  modification  of  the  so-called  scientific 
method  of  learning  whereby  the  problem  is  recognized, 
pertinent  facts  are  gathered,  possible  hypotheses  are 
formulated  and  then  evaluated  to  determine  the  most 
feasible  one,  and  finally  the  truth  is  implemented  by  ap- 
propriate action. 

FACTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  EXPERIMENT 

The  underlying  nature  of  the  case  method  of  in- 
struction has  been  considered  in  order  to  provide  back- 
ground for  the  report  on  the  experiment  and  its  results. 
Now  information  on  the  actual  handling  of  the  experi- 
mental classes  at  Susquehanna  University  can  be  pre- 
sented. 

Principles  of  Marketing  is  a  one-semester  course  and 
is  offered  every  other  year,  alternating  with  a  course  in 
Retail  Merchandising.  It  is  listed  as  a  second-year  sub- 
ject without  course  prerequisites. 

The  two  experimental  classes  contained  a  total  of 
twenty-eight  students:  twenty  seniors,  three  juniors, 
three  sophomores,  and  two  freshmen.  First-year  students 
are  permitted  to  elect  the  course  but  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor.  Both  classes  enrolled  men  and 
women,  about  one  third  of  the  men  being  war  veterans. 
All  students  were  in  the  business  administration  curri- 
culum. 

The  course  program  involved  the  consideration  of 
some  three  dozen  separate  cases,  five  of  which  were  as- 
signed to  be  handed  in  at  three-week  intervals  as  written 
reports.  Scattered  throughout  the  semester  were  six  lec- 
tures on  major  areas  of  marketing.  Four  one-hour  ex- 
aminations were  given  during  the  semester.    These  con- 
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tained  short  problems  seeking  to  draw  upon  information 
accumulated  from  the  class  case  discussions. 

The  casebook  used  in  the  experimental  classes  con- 
tained not  only  the  cases  but  also  a  table  correlating  the 
individual  cases  with  appropriate  chapters  and  sections 
in  six  of  the  standard  marketing  texts;  another  section 
provided  suggestions  on  written  assignments.  The  cor- 
related textbooks  were  placed  in  the  library  reserved  book 
section  in  order  to  make  them  available  for  the  students 
of  marketing.  Members  of  the  class  were  constantly 
urged  to  use  currently  published  articles  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers. 

OBSERVED  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

The  small  number  of  students  in  the  two  experimen- 
tal classes,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  control  group, 
will  eliminate  a  statistical  presentation  of  results.  How- 
ever, such  matters  as  optimum  class  size,  location  of  the 
course  in  the  business  administration  curriculum,  the  ef- 
fect of  case  method  instruction  upon  student  motivation, 
the  apparent  ability  of  participating  students  to  carry 
the  course  work,  and  finally  the  mental  evolution  experi- 
enced by  the  students  during  the  semester  will  be  used 
as  the  bases  for  measuring  results. 

Optimum  Class  Size 

The  size  of  classes  using  the  case  method  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  examined  first.  Problem-solving  involves 
frequent  participation  by  all  members  of  the  group. 
Limiting  the  number  in  a  group  would  tend  to  encourage 
and  almost  compel  such  participation.  With  large  classes 
it  becomes  a  physical  impossibility  to  reach  everyone  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  daily  to  make  the  class  work 
meaningful.  Questions  and  answers  under  the  case 
method  cannot  be  uniform  or  stereotyped  without  harm- 
ful results,  and  a  feeling  of  freedom  of  expression  must 
prevail.  Some  students  take  more  time  than  others  to 
develop  and  express  their  viewpoints  with  the  result  that 
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discussions  may  move  at  an  uneven  pace.  Sometimes  the 
arguments  flow  freely  whereas  at  other  times  they  must 
develop  slowly  and  painfully. 

In  the  two  experimental  groups  class  participation 
by  individual  students  ranged  widely.  Some  students 
were  constantly  offering  suggestions  and  developing 
ideas,  but  others  were  so  reticent  that  they  had  to  be 
asked  continually  and  pointedly  for  their  opinions.  There 
was,  however,  a  noticeable  feeling  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  both  classes  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  discus- 
sions and  arguments  were  voluntarily  carried  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  classroom  by  students.  The  women  stu- 
dents were  quite  loquacious  and  their  reasoning  sound 
and  well-presented.  The  degree  of  volunteering  increased 
steadily  as  the  semester  progressed.  This  tendency  held 
true  regardless  of  sex  or  number  of  years  in  college. 

Location  of  Course  in  Curriculum 

The  location  of  case  method  courses  in  the  curricu- 
lum may  also  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  their  suc- 
cess. Advanced  college  students  who  have  had  time  to 
adjust  themselves  to  college  life  and  who  are  thus  likely 
to  be  less  restrained  by  the  presence  of  others  fare  better 
and  derive  more  benefits  than  first-year  students  just  out 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  two  experimental  classes  in  Marketing  seemed 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  these  factors.  Although  all  stu- 
dents appeared  confused  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
semester,  those  having  a  background  of  basic  college  sub- 
jects and  with  two  or  three  years  of  college  work  behind 
'.hern  made  adjustment  to  the  new  class  discipline  more 
easily  and  quickly  than  the  freshmen  or  sophomores. 
This  initial  difference  continued  throughout  the  entire 
fifteen  weeks  of  the  semester. 


c 


tudent  Motivation 

Adherents  of  the  case  method  technique  insist  that 
it   motivates  students  more   than   does   the   traditional 
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method  of  teaching.  Cases  are  presented  as  problems  re- 
quiring immediate  solution,  and  the  students  are  encour- 
aged to  see  themselves  in  the  role  of  business  executives 
who  are  charged  with  the  solution  of  these  problems  for 
their  companies.  The  situation  is  thus  placed  in  the 
present  rather  than  in  the  past  and  has  a  freshness  about 
it  that  is  challenging. 

Students  in  the  experimental  groups  experienced  in- 
creasing desire  to  do  the  work  of  the  course  as  the  semes- 
ter progressed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  increase 
in  motivation  was  due  particularly  to  the  feature  of  novel- 
ty or  to  actual  interest  in  the  cases  themselves.  The  stu- 
dents were  pleased,  and  so  expressed  themselves,  in  not 
having  to  concentrate  upon  "lists,"  as  they  termed  them. 
Instead  they  had  to  seek  out  information  for  immediate 
use  in  solving  a  problem.  Furthermore,  the  observed 
collaboration  among  students  in  turning  up  information 
did  not  result  in  stereotyped  answers  to  problems,  oral 
or  written.  As  might  be  expected,  similar  reasoning  was 
evident  in  a  number  of  instances  but  not  frequently 
enough  to  suggest  intentional  plagiarizing.  The  great 
variety  of  businesses  introduced  in  the  cases  undoubted- 
ly served  to  influence  student  motivation.  On  the  whole, 
the  case  method  approach  increased  the  motivation  of 
a  majority  of  the  students. 

Student  Ability  to  Handle  the  Case  Method 

As  for  the  ability  to  comprehend  what  was  taking 
place  and  what  was  expected  of  them,  the  majority  of 
the  students  adjusted  themselves  rather  easily.  As  men- 
tioned previously,  third-  and  fourth-year  students  gen- 
erally became  acclimated  more  quickly  than  the  under- 
classmen. The  women  students  did  not  appear  to  be  sig- 
nificantly inferior  in  handling  the  case  materials  al- 
though they  did  occasionally  experience  difficulty  in  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  nomenclature  and  technology 
in  cases  involving  products  with  which  they  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  unfamiliar.  Cases  ranged  all 
the  way  from  retailing  to  industrial  concerns.    Every  stu- 
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dent  found  cases  dealing  with  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
problems.  This  fact  itself  may  have  had  some  bearing 
upon  the  interest  evinced  in  individual  cases,  and  proba- 
bly would  influence  the  ability  to  solve  the  problems. 

For  the  further  light  which  it  may  throw  upon  re- 
spective abilities,  some  comment  upon  the  final  ratings 
in  the  course  may  be  of  interest.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight 
students  enrolled  in  the  two  classes,  twenty-three  were 
men  and  five  were  women.  One  man  and  one  woman 
did  excellent  work,  whereas  ten  men  and  two  women  were 
rated  above  average  in  ability.  Eleven  students,  includ- 
ing the  remaining  two  women,  did  average  work.  Three 
students  were  rated  poor. 

Subjective  grades,  especially  where  such  a  small 
group  of  students  is  involved,  do  not  constitute  strong 
proof  and  they  are  given  here  only  to  show  the  general 
range  in  ability  of  both  men  and  women  students  in  the 
two  experimental  classes.  Despite  the  newness  of  the  ap- 
proach, it  would  seem  that  the  student  ability  range  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  shown  in  other  business  sub- 
ject courses. 

Student  Growth 

The  gradual  evolution  of  the  students  mentally  dur- 
ing the  semester  may  indicate  how  other  undergraduates 
might  be  expected  to  react  if  exposed  to  the  case  method 
technique. 

The  first  reaction  was  one  of  relief  at  being  excused 
from  the  need  for  memorizing  lists  of  facts  to  be  repro- 
duced in  examinations  later.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  lack  of  basic  background,  inabil- 
ity to  grasp  concepts,  faulty  study  habits,  and  overdevel- 
oped social-mindedness  assume  importance.  The  shift  of 
balance  from  the  teacher-controlled  pattern  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  give-and-take  atmosphere  under  the  case  meth- 
od technique  frightens  most  students.  After  absorbing 
the  first  rude  shock  of  the  new  method,  the  majority  of 
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the  students  understood  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
began  to  work.  Some  inhibitions  were  removed  when  it 
was  realized  that  several  solutions  to  a  problem  can  be 
equally  acceptable  if  they  are  based  on  logical  and  sound 
premises. 

The  second  major  reaction  was  a  growing  feeling 
that  perhaps  the  diverse  arguments  and  solutions  were 
not  a  waste  of  time  after  all  and  that  there  was  value  to 
be  found  in  the  course  work.  This  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment was  not,  however,  without  its  moments  of  dis- 
couragement. Not  all  cases  were  of  equal  interest,  and 
some  were  considerably  more  difficult  than  others  to  solve. 
Certain  cases  required  more  investigation  of  basic  facts 
because  the  products  or  businesses  were  unfamiliar. 
Some  students  were  able  to  draw  upon  their  past  experi- 
ences, but  for  the  majority  each  case  opened  a  new  area 
of  knowledge. 

The  third  reaction  was  one  in  which  the  students  in- 
dividually sensed  the  value  of  what  they  were  doing.  They 
became  more  confident  in  their  oral  and  written  work. 
Their  organizing  abilities  tended  to  improve  with  each 
new  case,  and  their  ideas  were  more  carefully  phrased 
and  thought  out.  To  be  sure,  improvement  was  not  uni- 
form within  the  group,  for  development  took  place  in 
varying  degrees. 

Summary  Statement  on  Experimental  Observations 

These  comments  on  the  experimental  classes  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Marketing  have  been  offered  as  a  means  of  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  attempting 
to  adapt  the  case  method  of  instruction  to  undergradu- 
ate classes.  The  reactions  considered  did  not  take  place 
at  the  same  moment  with  each  student  nor  with  the  same 
intensity.  The  human  element  would  insure  against  such 
uniformity.  However,  the  reactions  mentioned  did  occur 
and  were  observable  even  if  not  measurable  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  control  group  and  the  smallness  of  the 
sample  taken.    The  report  on  such  problems  as  class  size, 
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location  of  the  course  in  the  business  curriculum,  stu- 
dent motivation,  student  ability  to  carry  the  new  disci- 
pline, and  finally  the  mental  evolution  experienced  by 
participants  in  the  experiment  may  throw  additional 
light  upon  future  student  reactions  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  instructors  de- 
siring to  experiment  for  themselves. 

As  a  teaching  and  learning  technique  the  case  meth- 
od of  instruction  does  seem  to  offer  distinctive  possibilities 
especially  in  those  subject  fields  where  problem  solving 
is  necessary  to  success.  The  use  of  the  technique,  how- 
ever, has  yet  to  be  proved  for  use  in  undergraduate  col- 
lege subjects.  It  should  be  permitted  a  fair  trial  period 
under  reasonably  favorable  conditions  and  with  a  large 
number  of  students  before  final  judgment  upon  its  value 
is  passed. 


In  Defense  of  Contemporary 
American  Music 

by  John  Robert  Leach 

Proposing  a  defense  on  the  merits  of  contemporary 
American  music  may  appear  to  the  reader  a  rather  limit- 
ed and  insignificant  topic  in  light  of  the  extensive  reper- 
toire of  classical  music  available  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Any  discussion  on  "contemporary"  art  must  re- 
cognize the  controversial  element  because  it  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  something  which  has  not  yet  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  When  one  advocates  the  recognition  of 
"American"  music,  skepticism  may  well  arise,  for  it  has 
been  argued  that  relatively  little  in  the  creative  art  of 
music  has  yet  emerged  in  America.  It  is  assumed  that 
Americans  have  to  date  been  concerned  with  the  rapid 
material  development  of  the  nation  and  as  a  result  have 
showed  relatively  little  concern  for  serious  cultural  de- 
velopment. It  becomes  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish 
definite,  unquestioned  conclusions  on  the  status  of  con- 
temporary American  music  to  the  same  degree  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  establish  definite  conclusions  in  an  article 
on  a  factual  survey.  Rather,  this  article  attempts  to  cite 
trends  in  the  contemporary  American  musical  scene,  and 
to  offer  suggestions  concerning  ways  in  which  we  may 
learn  to  understand  and  to  evaluate  the  music  of  our  pres- 
ent day  and  of  our  native  country. 

There  are  as  many  descriptions  and  definitions  of  con- 
temporary music  as  there  are  authors  on  the  subject.  It 
has,  for  example,  been  described  as  music  which  is  dis- 
sonant, harsh,  and  lacking  in  beauty.  And  yet,  there 
is  other  music  being  written  today  which  does  not  con- 
form to  this  description,  but  which,  because  of  its  recent 
composition,  is  labeled  "contemporary  music."  For 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  contemporary  music  is  defined 
simply  as  music  of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  appearing  in  the 
great  majority  of  compositions  written  today  which  both 
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perplex  and  annoy  the  individual  who  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  idiom  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  the 
most  part,  present-day  composers  employ  complex,  per- 
cussive rhythms,  dissonant  harmonies,  and  blocks  of 
sound  which  do  not  seem  to  relate  to  any  specific  key  or 
harmonic  center.  Melodies  often  appear  as  short  frag- 
ments with  little  repetition. 

In  contrast  to  these  innovations,  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  hearing  singable  melodies,  rich  or  conso- 
nant harmonies,  and  relatively  simple  rhythms.  We  have 
been  taught  that  melodies  are  built  on  a  sequence  of 
tones  related  one  to  the  other,  and  that  harmonies  pro- 
gress to  an  ultimate  cadence  with  a  resultant  feeling  of 
"rest"  and  "finality." 

Yet,  the  young  child,  when  he  first  experiences  musi- 
cal tones  emanating  from  a  piano,  will  strike  in  an  uncon- 
trolled manner  groups  of  tones  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  re- 
sulting sound.1  Dissonance  and  consonance  have  no  ap- 
parent meaning  to  the  untrained  ear. 

We  know  also  that  Oriental  civilizations,  centuries 
older  than  ours,  have  developed  a  system  or  art  of  music 
which  is  harsh  and  dissonant  to  the  ear  of  the  Western 
world.  Just  as  we  have  been  trained  to  accept  music 
that  is  primarily  consonant,  the  Oriental  has  likewise 
been  trained  to  accept  music  which  we  consider  to  be  dis- 
sonant. What  is  dissonant  to  one  individual,  then,  may 
be  consonant  to  another.  Thus,  we  must  recognize  that 
"consonance"  and  "dissonance"  are  purely  relative  terms, 
and  that  we  can  become  accustomed  to  accepting  both, 
without  undue  limitations. 

It  may  come  to  seem  quite  natural  that  a  style  of 
composition  which  appears  to  be  strange,  new,  and  un- 
related to  our  past  musical  culture  would  become  part  of 
the  American  scene.  For  American  composers  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  contemporary  idiom  as  a  means 


i  James  Mursell  and  Mabelle  Glenn,  The  Psychology  of  School  Music 
Teaching,  (New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1938),  p.  24. 
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of  developing  an  art  which  in  time  may  become  a  true  ex- 
pression of  our  culture. 

To  what  extent  has  the  native-born  American  of  the 
twentieth  century  composed?  One  need  but  scan  the  re- 
cent book  by  Claire  Reis2  to  realize  the  musical  achieve- 
ment of  American  composers.  Because  this  book  gives 
an  account  of  the  life  and  musical  achievements  of  over 
three  hundred  American  composers,  it  seems  necessary 
to  mention  some  of  these  native-born  American  men  and 
women  who  have  attained  unusual  recognition  in  their 
various  areas  of  composition:  George  Antheil,  Samuel 
Barber,  Robert  Bennett,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seth  Bing- 
ham, Abram  Chasins,  Aaron  Copland,  Henry  Cowell,  Paul 
Creston,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Richard  Donovan,  Parks 
Grant,  Howard  Hanson,  Roy  Harris,  Mary  Howe,  Freder- 
ick Jacobi,  Philip  James,  Ulysses  Kay,  Homer  Keller,  El- 
lis Kohs,  Gail  Kubik,  Otto  Luening,  Quinto  Maganini, 
Harl  McDonald,  George  McKay,  Carl  McKinley,  Douglas 
Moore,  Vincent  Persichetti,  Burrill  Phillips,  Walter  Pis- 
ton, Quincy  Porter,  Gardner  Read,  Roger  Sessions,  Leo 
Sowerby,  Deems  Taylor,  Randall  Thompson,  and  Virgil 
Thompson.  Although  the  list  is  in  no  manner  complete, 
it  does  indicate  that  there  is  an  alert  and  creative  core 
of  American  composers  who  firmly  believe  in  the  future 
of  contemporary  music. 

Let  us  examine  now  another  aspect  of  the  problem. 
What  is  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  perform, 
study,  and  hear  contemporary  American  music?  There 
is  considerable  evidence  pointing  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  generally  ignored  the  music  of  the  contemporary 
American  composer.  Editors,  authors,  educators,  con- 
ductors, and  composers  have  recently  expressed  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  this  condition. 

Works  by  native-born,  contemporary,  American  com- 
posers are  receiving  little  recognition  by  the  performing, 
professional   musician.     He   appears   to   have   relatively 

2  Claire  Reis,  Composers  in  America,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1947) . 
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little  knowledge  of  the  area  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  best  contemporary,  American  music  available  rare- 
ly finds  representation  on  recital  and  concert  programs. 
Very  little  contemporary  American  music  has  found  a 
place  of  distinction  in  the  repertoire  of  the  performing 
musician.  For  one  performing  medium,  an  annual  sur- 
vey is  made  to  determine  which  compositions  are  being 
played  most  frequently.  Not  only  are  compositions  by 
native-born,  American  composers  in  a  distinct  minority, 
but  there  is  an  annual  decrease  reported  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  works.3  The  editor  of  the  magazine  stating 
these  conclusions  has  constantly  encouraged  the  use 
of  American  compositions  and  deories  the  slim  recogni- 
tion accorded  them.4 

Educators  are  voicing  a  general  concern  about  the 
same  situation.  Both  teachers  who  train  students  ma- 
joring in  music  and  also  concert  musicians  themselves 
feel  that  too  many  students  are  being  graduated  who  do 
not  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  music  representing 
all  periods  of  musical  composition.  The  emphasis  is  con- 
stantly placed  on  music  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
an  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  music  written  before  or 
after  that  century.5  Although  it  is  important  that  music 
of  the  nineteenth  century  be  performed  and  heard,  it  is 
necessary  also  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  composi- 
tions from  other  periods  of  history.  A  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  is 
that  music  educators  become  more  familiar  with  the 
available  works  of  the  contemporary  American  composer, 
because  such  knowledge  is  vital  to  the  normal  growth  of 
our  young  people.6  In  a  recent  article,  The  Music  Ed- 
ucators Journal  voiced  a  protest  at  the  lack  of  interest 
in  contemporary  American  music: 


3  H.   J.   MacCormack,   "Recital    Offerings   Analyzed,"     The   Diapason, 
508:1,  March,  1952. 

4  Editorial,   "American   Composers   Neglected,"    The   Diapason,   505:20, 
December,  1951. 

5  Elizabeth  Kaho,  "The  Repertory  Rut,"  Music  Journal,  9:3,   March, 
1951. 

6  Hazel    Morgan,    editor,    Music    Education    Source    Book,     (Chicago: 
Music  Educators  National  Conference,  1949),  p.  188. 
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We  in  America  have  a  heritage  which  has  been 
virtually  untapped.  Are  we  to  ignore  the  sad  fact 
that  a  treasure  of  American  music  is  rotting  in  for- 
gotten corners,  to  the  discouragement  and  hope- 
lessness of  the  men  and  women  from  whose  minds  it 
was  created?  Is  there  any  reason  today  that  Ameri- 
can music  cannot  be  performed  as  easily  and  norm- 
ally in  the  United  States  as  foreign  music  is  in  the 
places  of  its  origin?7 

With  few  exceptions,  American  orchestras  have  been 
guilty  of  ignoring  the  compositions  by  native-born,  con- 
temporary composers.  The  performances  of  contempo- 
rary music  rarely  occur  outside  metropolitan  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  National  Music  Council  has 
appealed  to  the  music  press  to  use  its  influence  in  chang- 
ing the  situation.  Its  annual  survey  of  major  symphony 
orchestra  programs  for  the  year  1950-51  "gives  good 
ground  for  genuine  alarm  as  to  the  future  of  creative 
music  in  our  country.  The  number  of  compositions  by 
native-born  musicians  on  these  programs  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  during  the  last  three  seasons."8 

In  his  recent  book,  Paul  S.  Carpenter  deplores  the 
inability  of  the  American  composer  to  get  his  work  before 
the  American  public  except  in  isolated  instances.  He 
decries  the  ignorance  of  the  public  concerning  what  the 
American  composer  has  done,  labeling  it  as  tragic,  "a 
crime  against  the  creative  spirit  of  America."9  He  attri- 
butes the  general  belief  that  America  is  culturally  crude 
and  undeveloped  to  a  notion  which  "has  filtered  down  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  from  higher  levels  of  taste"  and 
which  has  reached  them  "principally  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  musical  critics  on  our  periodicals,  radio  sym- 
phony commentators,  and  the  lecturers  on  music  appre- 
ciation."10 

In  a  report  on  a  "Symposium  on  Problems  of  the 
American  Composer"  this  conclusion  was  reached: 


^Lorell  McCann,  "Why  Not  Include  the  Composer?"  Music  Educators 
Journal,  38:4,  February-March,  1952. 

8  See  footnote  4. 

9  Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Music,  An  Art  and  A   Business,    (University   of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1950),  p.  193. 

io  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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In  general,  the  country  is  still  suffering  from 
an  inferiority  complex  toward  our  native  music 
which  would  be  wiped  out  if  our  own  music  were  put 
on  an  equality  with  music  that  is  imported  from 
other  countries.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  as 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  contemporary  American 
Music.11 

And,  in  the  field  of  recording,  come  these  comments 
from  an  eminent  American  educator,  conductor,  and 
composer,  Dr.  Howard  Hanson: 

If  we  examine  the  field  of  recording  we  find  evi- 
dence that  the  prejudice  against  anything  American 
is  still  strong.  The  New  York  Times  recently  issued 
a  section  devoted  exclusively  to  recordings.  There 
were  articles  on  almost  every  phase  of  the  industry 
but  no  mention  in  any  of  them  of  the  tremendous 
need  for  the  building  up  of  a  representative  cata- 
logue of  recorded  American  music.  One  of  the  larg- 
est recording  companies,  after  building  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fairly  respectable  catalogue  of  American 
recordings,  has  dropped  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  list 
from  its  catalogue.12 

In  an  unpublished  dissertation  by  the  present  writer 
on  The  Use  of  Selected  Music  by  Native-born  American 
Composers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  in  Teaching  Organ, 
there  appears  a  detailed  analysis  of  two  hundred  composi- 
tions by  contemporary  American  composers  which  teach- 
ers in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  have  cited  as  significant  compositions,  used  suc- 
cessfully in  teaching.  Of  these  compositions,  only  ten 
have  been  recorded  and  some  of  these  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

Dr.  Hanson  reaches  the  conclusion  in  his  previously 
mentioned  article  that : 

The  evidence  all  points,  not  to  any  danger  of  a 
cultural  nationalism,  but  to  the  opposite  danger  of 
that  apathy  toward  our  own  creative  art  which  has 


11  "Symposium    On    Problems    of    the    American    Composer,"    National 
Music   Council   Bulletin,   12:2,   January,    1952. 

12  Howard   Hanson,   "Nationalism   and   the   American   Composer,"   The 
Review  of  Recorded  Music,  April,  1952. 
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held  its  clammy,  deadening  hand  upon  our  art  and 
artists  for  so  many  decades. 

In  light  of  the  preceding  statements,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  disregard  the  genuine  efforts  of  numerous  agencies 
and  individuals  that  have  attempted  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  the  existing  conditions.  No  exhaustive 
search  has  been  made  to  correlate  the  total  efforts  of  these 
groups  in  their  attempt  to  improve  the  situation.  There 
are,  for  example,  magazines  and  periodicals  which  pub- 
lish reviews  on  new  contemporary  American  music.  Jour- 
nals such  as  The  Musical  Quarterly  and  Modern  Music 
devote  articles  to  analyses  of  the  works  of  contemporary 
composers.  Courses  offered  in  several  graduate  schools 
are  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
idiom  of  composition.  Some  schools,  among  them  Col- 
umbia University,  The  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  Yale 
University,  require  that  students  perform  as  part  of  their 
graduate  recitals  a  composition  by  a  contemporary  Amer- 
ican composer,  for  these  schools  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  encouraging  the  cause  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can music.  Several  major  symphony  orchestras  (among 
them  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  Orchestras)  perform  compositions 
by  contemporary  American  composers,  although  frequent- 
ly such  performances  reach  but  a  limited  audience.  Small- 
er orchestras  have  more  recently  been  following  this 
trend.  Some  college  music  departments  are  aware  of  the 
need  of  bringing  to  music  students  a  knowledge  of 
music  for  their  performing  medium  in  all  styles  and  per- 
iods of  composition.  Professional  artists  in  some  instan- 
ces have  performed  complete  programs  of  contemporary 
music  and  include  repeatedly  at  least  one  composition  by 
a  contemporary  American  composer.  Radio  stations 
WQXR  and  WNYC  in  New  York  City  play  recordings  of 
contemporary  American  music  at  intervals  and  promote 
live  broadcasts  of  this  music.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
indication  that  the  American  people  will,  in  time,  recog- 
nize the  development  of  American  music  beyond  the  com- 
positions of  Stephen  Foster. 

But  what  can  the  individual  student,  professional 
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musician,  teacher,  or  layman  do  to  promote  the  cause  of 
contemporary  American  music?  1.  He  can  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  style  and  purposes  of  con- 
temporary composition.  2.  He  can  become  more  famil- 
iar with  the  compositions  by  contemporary  American 
composers.  3.  He  can  help  encourage  the  cause  of  these 
composers  by  giving  their  music  a  fair  chance  to  be  per- 
formed and  heard. 

How  can  we  develop  a  better  understanding  of  con- 
temporary American  music?  We  must  first  understand 
the  musical  expression  of  past  centuries  and  recognize 
that  contemporary  music  is  made  up  of  the  same  basic 
elements  as  the  music  which  preceded  it:  melody,  rhythm, 
harmony,  and  form.  Although  these  elements  have  been 
changed  considerably,  they  are  nevertheless  present.  We 
first  learn  to  speak  and  to  communicate  with  others  in 
a  native  tongue.  Our  native  musical  tongue  must  first 
be  the  music  of  past  centuries.  As  our  vocabulary  of 
speech  grows  and  changes,  so  does  the  vocabulary  of  musi- 
cal composition.  We  must  recognize  that  contemporary 
music  has  not  developed  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past  and  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser to  express  himself  through  developing  new  idioms 
suited  to  the  present  day.  It  takes  time  for  the  ear  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  these  new  idioms.  Just  as  we  do  not 
understand  the  music  of  Bach  or  Wagner  on  first  hearing 
or  studying  it,  so  we  can  not  hope  to  understand  the  music 
of  the  present  day  by  a  few  casual  experiences  with  it. 
We  may  have  personal  preferences  for  the  music  of  Bach 
or  Wagner,  and  although  we  may  not  enjoy  or  under- 
stand all  of  it,  we  should  be  tolerant  of  it.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  music  by  contemporary  composers. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  understand  and  to  appreci- 
ate contemporary  music  is  to  become  familiar  with  it. 
Not  alone  by  reading  about  this  music  or  by  listening  to 
it  can  we  best  understand,  but  rather  by  performing  and 
studying  it  critically  and  objectively,  and  without  prej- 
udice. Frequent,  repeated  experiences  with  such  music 
are  needed,  for  we  are  better  able  to  comprehend  any  art 
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form  the  more  we  study  and  experience  it.  Repeated,  in- 
telligent study  and  performance  of  contemporary  music 
are  a  clue  to  its  understanding.  And  even  if  we  do  not 
accept  much  of  it  ultimately,  we  should  give  it  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  itself. 

There  may  be  a  great  danger  in  advocating  the  cause 
of  contemporary  American  music  if  one  does  not  realize 
that  just  as  much  poor  music  is  being  composed  today 
as  has  been  composed  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  art.  The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  the  con- 
temporary American  music  which  has  been  composed  to 
date  has  not  been  of  the  quality  to  be  included  with  the 
repertoire  of  the  established  masters  of  musical  composi- 
tion. It  is  also  contended  that  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion can  not  adequately  judge  which  creations  in  the 
contemporary  music  will  ultimately  be  recognized  and 
that  the  passage  of  time  alone  will  prove  its  merit.  But 
history  has  recorded  that  many  works  which  are  today 
considered  masterpieces  of  the  art  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  writing,  scorned  and  derided  as  the  work  of  a  re- 
bellious, insincere  composer.  Although  these  cautions 
must  be  considered,  the  intelligent  professional-  or  lay 
musician  is  not  excused  from  making  a  serious,  unbiased 
search  for  that  which  has  merit  in  the  present  day. 

The  following  questions  might  be  asked:  Have  I 
taken  the  time  to  examine  objectively  works  by  contem- 
porary American  composers?  Have  I  performed,  studied, 
or  listened  to  this  music  repeatedly  and  intelligently 
enough  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  contents?  Do  I 
approach  the  study  or  performance  of  this  music  with  the 
same  open  mind  and  the  same  objective  evaluation  as  I 
have  studied  and  performed  the  music  of  composers  which 
history  has  recorded  as  the  best?  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  contemporary  American  composers'  works 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  prove  themselves?  Would  I 
be  content  to  examine  masterpieces  of  literary  art  with- 
out giving  more  than  casual  thought  to  contemporary 
efforts,  and  still  consider  my  efforts  conclusive?  Would 
I  discount  the  fact  that  contemporary  art  in  any  form 
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has  roots  of  expression  which  were  nurtured  in  the  crea- 
tion of  other  generations?  Am  I  content  to  admit,  as  do 
many,  that  nothing  or  little  of  significance  in  the  creative 
arts  has  yet  been  produced  in  America?  Do  I  form  an 
honest,  personal  appraisal  of  a  composition  without  wait- 
ing for  the  critique  by  the  press,  teacher,  or  professional 
musician? 

The  discriminating  musician  or  musical  layman  must 
develop  a  broad  understanding  of,  and  familiarity  with, 
musical  literature  in  all  of  its  styles  and  in  all  of  its  peri- 
ods of  composition.  He  can  not  be  satisfied  with  a  serious 
study  of  music  in  the  classic  and  romantic  periods,  and 
contentedly  ignore  all  efforts  of  any  composer  in  the 
twentieth  century.  He  can  little  afford  to  disregard  the 
attempts  of  creative  contemporary  musicians  to  express 
themselves,  and  least  of  all  can  he  avoid  the  compositions 
of  men  and  women  who  represent  his  native  country. 

Throughout  this  article  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discredit  the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
has  an  important  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  student, 
teacher,  professional  performer,  and  the  listener.  Nor  is 
it  intended  that  contemporary,  American  music  should 
replace  the  basic  repertoire  of  the  musician.  Rather,  the 
plea  is  made  in  favor  of  extending  one's  knowledge  to  in- 
clude music  from  all  periods  of  history,  and  to  give  con- 
temporary American  music  its  rightful  opportunity  to  be 
performed  and  heard — repeatedly,  objectively,  and  with- 
out prejudice. 


Marxism  and  the  Soviet 
Concept  of  Civilizations 

by  Waldemar  Zagars 

In  an  essay  on  the  Marxist  and  Soviet  concepts  of 
distinct  civilizations  it  is  essential  to  link  two  questions: 
What  is  a  civilization  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view?  Is 
the  Soviet  Weltanschauung,  which  is  based  on  Marxism, 
Western  or  Oriental  in  character?  In  recent  years  the 
problem  of  denning  a  civilization  and  of  noting  its  basic 
features  has  been  discussed  widely  in  the  Soviet  empire 
and  analyzed  by  Soviet  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  social  scientists  still  ignore  the  phenomenon  of 
distinct  civilizations  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
hold  the  viewpoint  that  Soviet  philosophy  is  basically 
Western.  In  this  paper  the  writer  attempts  (1)  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
distinct  civilizations  and  (2)  to  show  that  Sovietism  is 
distinctly  Oriental;  in  other  words,  that  the  Marxism 
from  which  it  sprang  is  not  a  Western  philosophy,  even 
though  Karl  Marx  was  born  in  Germany,  lived  and  was 
educated  solely  in  Western  Europe. 

Western  social  scientists,  like  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  F. 
S.  C.  Northrop,  and  Pitirim  Sorokin,  who  have  studied 
the  phenomenon  of  civilizations  systematically,  have  not 
yet  established  common  denominators  for  the  basic  issues 
involved.  Their  fundamental  opinions,  often  differing, 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  writer.  One  must  try 
to  establish  a  rudimentary  basis  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  distinct  civilizations. 


In  order  to  find  a  new  approach,  one  needs  at  least 
a  partial  answer  to  certain  underlying  questions:  (1) 
What  were  the  basic  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civili- 
zations? (2)  What  are  the  major  characteristics  of  civi- 
lizations in  general  and  of  Western  civilization  in  specific? 
(3)  What  are  the  typical  traits  of  Soviet  philosophy?  (4) 
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What  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Western  and 
Eastern  ideals?  (5)  Are  there  variant  racial  mentalities? 
(6)  To  what  extent  are  the  basic  contrasts  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  types  of  civilization  present  in  the 
Soviet  regime?  (7)  What  is  the  historical  background 
of  Soviet  civilization? 

The  limited  scope  of  this  paper  hardly  permits  answers 
with  all  the  available  evidence.  For  example,  comments 
by  Stalin  and  by  other  famous  Russians  have  not  been  in- 
cluded at  all,  although  many  Soviet  works  have  been  read 
by  the  writer. 

(1)  Professor  M.  Rostovtzeff  describes  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  ancient  civilizations.  The  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  Roman  civilization  he  attributes  primarily 
to  the  penetration  of  the  Roman  ruling  minority  by  new 
groups  of  different  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  and 
to  the  rise  of  a  new  religion  (Christianity),  which  dis- 
tracted men's  minds  from  perfecting  human  life  in  this 
world  to  securing  personal  salvation  in  the  next.  This 
change  created  a  new  mentality  among  the  masses  of 
the  population,  a  mentality  which  was  wholly  alien  to 
the  dominant  values  of  Roman  civilization.1 

(2)  In  Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civilization?,  a 
synthetic  work  of  useful  facts  and  expert  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  say  that  the  Commu- 
nists "believe  themselves  to  be  establishing  in  the  world 
.  .  .nothing  less  than  a  new  civilization."  They  assert 
that  "it  is  commonly  recognized  that  certain  contem- 
porary communities  are  in  the  aggregate  sufficiently  un- 
like to  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  them  as  distinct  civili- 

ations."  Many  factors,  they  continue,  may  enter  into 
ihe  making  of  a  distinctive  civilization:  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  particular  religion,  its  racial  character- 
istics, its  political  and  economic  organization.2 


i  M.  Rostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1926),  pp.  478-87. 

2  Sidney  Webb  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civili- 
zation? (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936),  vol.  II,  p.  1119  f. 
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According  to  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  the  four 
main  characteristics  of  modern  Western  civilization  are: 
first,  the  Christian  religion;  second,  individual  ownership 
of  property  and  of  means  of  production;  third,  govern- 
ments of  predominantly  parliamentary  democracy;  and 
fourth,  dynamic  and  progressive  economies,  with  gen- 
erally recognized  public  responsibility  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  economically  poorest  sections  of  so- 
ciety.3 

(3)  What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Soviet 
civilization?  What  are  its  basic  components?  The  writer 
believes  that  Sovietism  has  unquestionably  accepted 
Marxism  as  its  all-embracing  ideological  link.4  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  ideology  performs  effectively  the 
functions  served  by  religion  in  the  old  Egyptian  and  other 
ancient  Oriental  civilizations. 

The  second  basic  component  of  Sovietism  is  its  Orien- 
tal system  of  property  ownership.  When  the  Mongols 
and  other  Oriental  conquerors  took  over  a  defeated  coun- 
try, they  considered  all  the  national  wealth  of  the  area 
to  be  the  undisputed  property  of  the  new  ruling  class. 
Such  a  country  was  administered  primarily  under  a  sys- 
tem of  Oriental  feudalism.  This  type  of  Oriental  feuda- 
lism, characteristic  also  of  the  early  period  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  collective  ownership  of 


3  ibid.,  p.  1121. 

4  We  use  the  term  Marxism  in  its  original  sense  as  Marx,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin  used  it  in  their  basic  works.  We  think  that  the  Western  in- 
terpretation, as  introduced  by  Edward  Bernstein  in  Evolutionary 
Socialism:  A  Criticism  and  Affirmation,  is  certainly  not  Marxism  in 
its  original  meaning.  Concerning  the  "Marxism"  of  Karl  Kautsky, 
we  concur  with  Paul  M.  Sweezy's  statement  (Socialism,  pp.  168-69, 
184-85)  that  "the  gradualism  of  the  Right  represented  a  break  with 
Marxism  rather  than  a  revision  of  Marxism.  .  .  .  But  what  was  most 
characteristic  of  the  Center  was  that  while  it  often  talked  the  same 
language  as  the  Left,  in  actual  practice  it  sided  more  and  more  with 
the  Right  ...  to  the  point  where  it  became  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  their  former  opponents."  The  most  popular 
modernizers  of  Marxism  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  (Professor  G.  D. 
H.  Cole,  Oxford  University  and  Professor  Sidney  Hook,  New  York 
University)  have  distorted  Marxism  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems 
proper  to  call  their  systems  of  thought  "Coleism"  and  "Hookism," 
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all  national  wealth  by  the  ruling  class.5  Following  the 
Oriental  ideal  of  unity,  the  Communist  party — the  suc- 
cessful conqueror  of  the  Russian  empire  from  the  inside 
— has  introduced  the  same  Eastern  system  of  property 
ownership  in  the  Soviet  empire.  The  new  Soviet  ruling 
class  exterminated  the  Westernized  ruling  classes  of  the 
Russian  empire,  reduced  the  Russian  peasants  to  the  sta- 
tus of  Oriental  serfs,  and  created  a  new  social  class  of 
slaves  by  sending  all  actual  or  potential  opponents  of  the 
new  system  to  concentration  camps.  The  only  social  class 
which  really  benefited  from  this  radical  change  was  the 
industrial  workers,  who  were  elevated  to  a  position  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  middle  class. 

The  third  essential  component  of  the  Soviet  civili- 
zation is  its  economic  system.  It  is  a  system  which  is 
based  upon  an  efficient  combination  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples and  methods  used  in  the  state-planned  economy 
of  Ancient  Egypt  during  the  era  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and 
of  those  employed  under  Peter  the  Great.  One  might  call 
it  Oriental  mercantilism.6 

The  fourth  major  component  of  the  Soviet  civiliza- 
tion is  its  administration  and  police  system.  Hardly  any 
other  former  system  bears  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Soviet  technique  than  that  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  with  its 


5  C.  Raymond  Beazley,  ed.,  The  Texts  and  Versions  of  John  de  Piano 
Carpini  and  William  de  Rubruquis  (London:  Hakluyt  Society,  1903), 
pp.  120-21,  138. 

H.  Frankfort,  Ancient  Egyptian  Religion,  An  Interpretation  (New 
York:   Columbia  University  Press,  1948),  pp.  30-58. 

B.  D.  Grekov  and  A.  Yakubovsky,  Zolotaya  orda  i  yeyo  padenye 
(The  Golden  Horde  and  Its  Downfall) ,  Moscow,  1950,  pp.  35-48,  95-140. 

M.  Rostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Hellen- 
istic World  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1941),  vol.  I,  p.272  f. 

6  V.  O.  Kliuchevsky,  Kurs  Russkoi  istorii  (A  History  of  Russia) ,  Mos- 
cow, 1937,  vol.  IV,  pp.  46-48,  73-127,174-247. 

P.  Lyaskchenko,  Istoria  narodnogo  khozyaistva  S.  S.  S.  R.  (The 
History  of  the  National  Economy  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.) ,  third  revised 
edition,  1952,  pp.  353-93. 

M.  Rostovtzeff,  A  History  of  the  Ancient  World  (Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1926),  vol.  I,  pp.  40-47,  143-58. 

N.  A.  Voskresensky,  Zakonodatyelnye  akty  petra  I  (Legislative  Acts 
of  Peter  I),  Moscow,  1945. 
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Oprichnina.1    The  latter  was  created  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mongolian  ideas  and  practices. 

The  fifth  basic  component  of  Soviet  civilization  is 
the  structure  and  mentality  of  its  human  element:  pri- 
marily that  of  its  ruling  minority  and  secondly  that  of  the 
masses  of  nations  composing  it. 

(4)  Another  question  might  be  raised  here.  What 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Western  and  Ori- 
ental ideals?  The  highest  and  central  Western  ideal,  as 
laid  down  earlier  by  Greek  philosophers  in  a  form  still 
unsurpassed,  has  always  been  a  compromise:  a  harmony 
between  different  individual  passions  and  desires,  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  in  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  a  state,  and  a  balance  of  power  in  inter- 
national relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  Orien- 
tal ideal,  a  living  reality  in  the  early  Old  Kingdom  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  for  instance,  has  always  been  and  still  is 
an  absolute  and  perfect  unity  of  all  forms  and  manifes- 
tations of  power.  There  are  no  halftones  in  the  supreme 
Eastern  ideal.  Actions  are  either  right  or  wrong,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  love  or  hate.  According  to  this  ideal, 
the  religious,  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions 
should  form  a  whole.  Absence  of  moderation  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  extremes  are  the  logical  result  of  the  accept- 
ance of  this  ideal.  Extreme  jealousy  and  intolerance  are 
natural  consequences  of  such  a  mentality.  Compromise 
is  immoral,  because  it  is  considered  opportunistic.  "All 
or  nothing"  is  often  a  revered  slogan  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Those  who  are  in  control  of  material  power,  the  owners  or 
trustees  of  economic  v/ealth,  simultaneously  are  entitled 
to  be  in  control  of  spiritual,  legal,  and  administrative 
power,  combining  priests,  judges,  and  government  offi- 
cials in  one  person.    Anything  short  of  unity  in  all  phases 


7  P.  A.  Sadikov,  Ocherki  no  istorii  oprichniny  (Essays  concerning  the 
History  of  the  Oprichnina) ,  Moscow,  1950. 

George  Vernadsky,  Political  and  Diplomatic  History  of  Russia 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1936),  pp.  3,  5,  169-74. 

R.  Wipper,  Ivan  Grosny  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House,  1947),  pp.  29-39,  50-56,  64-66,  93-108,  114-19,  130-53,  162-66, 
230-46. 
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of  life  is  considered  defective  and  should  be  corrected  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

And  so,  for  thousands  of  years  the  prevalent  types 
of  government  in  the  East  have  been  totalitarian  and 
despotic,  irrespective  of  kind  or  harsh  policies  toward  the 
majority  ruled.  Servility,  the  natural  product  of  despot- 
ism, also  brings  forth  cruelty.  Other  social  and  cultural 
factors  being  roughly  equal,  the  East  in  general  has  been 
more  servile  and  more  cruel  than  the  West.  An  attentive 
reader  will  find  ample  evidence  for  these  opinions  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
mentalities  in  the  writings  of  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
and  historians,  as  well  as  in  numerous  articles  of  The 
Cambridge  Ancient  History  and  The  Cambridge  Medieval 
History. 

(5)  The  question  might  also  be  raised  whether  the 
concept  of  different  racial  mentalities  could  still  be  de- 
fended on  the  basis  of  social  facts  in  the  modern  world. 
An  authoritative  answer  is  provided  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith, 
the  dean  of  British  anthropologists.  He  states  that  each 
region  of  the  world  has  produced  and  shelters  its  own 
native  racial  type.  Europe  has  created  the  Caucasian  or 
Western  race,  and  Asia  the  Mongolian  or  Eastern  race. 
He  believes  that  the  group  feeling  of  a  nation,  its  nation- 
alism, is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  manifested  by  a  race, 
"race  consciousness"  or  racialism.  Nationalism  and  raci- 
alism spring  from  the  same  mental  source.  Both  are  like- 
ly to  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pride  and  superiority. 
"The  two  strongest  of  man's  inborn  fears  are,"  Keith  con- 
tinues, "first,  the  fear  of  individual  death;  the  second  is 
the  fear  of  the  extermination  or  death  of  his  family,  his 
nation,  or  his  race.  It  is  the  fear  of  racial  death  which 
evokes  the  feelings,  passions,  and  antagonisms  we  call 
racialism.  .  .  .  Racialism,  then,  is  a  manifestation  of  our 
biased  evolutionary  mentality."8 

The  concept  of  different  social  mentalities  is  indi- 
rectly substantiated  by  another  work  of  great  significance, 


8  For  these  concepts,  see  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  A  New  Theory  of  Human 
Evolution  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1949),  pp.  44,  235-39, 
353-58. 
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one  by  Franklin  Henry  Giddings.  In  his  History  of  So- 
ciology, Professor  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  characterizes  Gid- 
dings as  "probably  the  ablest  sociologist  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced."9  Giddings  explains  human 
association  and  social  organization  as  consequences  of  a 
particular  mental  state,  "the  consciousness  of  kind."  This 
"consciousness  of  kind"  marks  off  species  and  races;  with- 
in the  race  it  marks  off  ethnical  and  political  groups  and 
social  classes.  The  central  doctrine  of  his  book  is  that 
"consciousness  of  kind"  is  the  principal  cause  of  social 
conduct.  Fellow-feeling  is  a  cause  in  social  phenomena, 
and  mutual  aid  an  effect  of  it.  It  is  a  social  power  which 
loses  in  intensity  as  it  expands  and  which  becomes  intense 
only  when  it  becomes  exclusive.  Social  consciousness 
consists  of  thoughts  that  appear  simultaneously  in  many 
individual  minds  which  are  acting  upon  each  other.  A 
society  is  held  together  not  by  material  bonds,  but  by 
comprehension,  sympathy,  and  interest.  Giddings  refers 
to  "a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any  being,  whether 
low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognizes  another  con- 
scious being  as  of  like  kind  with  itself."10 

(6)  For  ages,  the  territory  of  European  Russia,  still 
the  most  important  source  of  population  for  the  Soviet 
empire,  has  been  a  racial  frontier  and  a  mixed  zone  of 
Western  and  Eastern  races;  more  than  any  other  large 
area  of  Europe.  This  mixture  of  two  basically  different 
racial  trends  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  mysterious, 
often  self-contradicting  character  of  the  so-called  Russian 
mentality,  excellently  pictured  by  Feodor  Dostoyevsky, 
particularly  in  The  Possessed.  No  wonder  then,  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  suppressed  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  Russian  psychologist. 

Whereas  the  ruling  minorities  of  most  European 
countries  have  originated  largely  from  the  same  or  simi- 
lar racial  stock,  the  ruling  classes  of  Russia  have  come 


9  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  ed.,  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Soci- 
ology  (Chicago:   Chicago  University  Press,  1948),  p.  763  f. 
io Franklin  Henry  Giddings,   The  Principles  of  Sociology   (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1913),  pp.  v,  ix-xv,  17-18,  137,  420  passim. 
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primarily  from  racially  or  culturally  alien  stock.  It  has 
been  the  predominant  character  of  the  ruling  minority 
during  a  specific  period  rather  than  the  racial  and  cul- 
tural character  of  the  ruled  Russian  majority  that  has 
determined  the  Western  or  Eastern  style  of  every  civili- 
zation in  the  history  of  the  Russian  nation. 

(7)  In  The  Origin  of  Russian  Communism,  Nicolas 
Berdyaev  says  that  the  Communists  have  created  a  new 
Asiatic  civilization  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  empire : 

A  comparison  might  be  made  between  Peter  and 
Lenin,  between  the  petrine  and  the  bolshevik  revolu- 
tions. They  display  the  same  barbarity,  violence, 
forcible  application  of  certain  principles  from  above 
downwards,  the  same  rupture  of  organic  develop- 
ment, and  repudiation  of  tradition,  the  same  etatism, 
hypertrophy  of  government,  the  same  formation  of 
a  privileged  bureaucratic  class,  the  same  centraliza- 
tion, the  same  desire  sharply  and  radically  to  change 
the  type  of  civilization.11 

The  Western  world  has  accepted  uncritically  the 
viewpoint  of  Russian  nationalistic  historians  that 
throughout  all  their  history  the  Russians  have  lived  in 
basically  one  and  the  same  type  of  society.  According  to 
this  viewpoint,  the  Russians  have  only  one  civilization. 
But  Berdyaev  asserts  that  the  Russians  have  lived  under 
five  different  civilizations  throughout  the  last  thousand 
years : 

Interruption  is  a  characteristic  of  Russian  history. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Slavophils  the  last 
thing  it  is,  is  organic.  There  have  been  five  periods 
in  Russian  history  and  each  provides  a  different  pic- 
ture. They  are:  the  Russia  of  Kiev;  Russia  in  the 
days  of  the  Tartar  yoke;  the  Russia  of  Moscow;  the 
Russia  of  Peter  the  Great;  and  Soviet  Russia.  .  .  .12 

Berdyaev  further  emphasizes  that  "Russian  commu- 
nism is  a  communism  of  the  East": 


11  Nicolas    Berdyaev,    The    Origin    of    Russian    Communism    (London: 
Geoffrey  Bles,  The  Centenary  Press,  1937),  p.  10. 

12  Nicolas   Berdyaev,    The   Russian   Idea    (New   York:    The   Macmillan 
Company,  1948) ,  p.  3  f. 
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Russian  Communism  is  difficult  to  understand  on 
account  of  its  two-fold  nature.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  international  and  a  world  phenomenon;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  national  and  Russian.  .  .  it  was 
Russian  history  which  determined  its  limits  and 
shaped  its  character.  A  knowledge  of  Marxism  will 
not  help  in  this.  The  Russian  people  in  their  spirit- 
ual make-up  are  an  Eastern  people.  .  .  ,13 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Russians  as  a  definite 
historical  entity,  they  have  lived,  as  Berdyaev  has  said,  un- 
der five  different  civilizations.  In  the  first  period  (when 
the  Scandinavians  created  the  Russian  ruling  class)  and 
in  the  fourth  period  (when  Westernized  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  represented  Russian  culture)  the  Russian  na- 
tion was  part  of  the  corresponding  Western  civilization. 
In  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  present  fifth  periods, 
different  types  of  characteristically  Eastern  civilizations 
prevailed. 

V.  O.  Kliuchevsky,  the  greatest  Russian  historian, 
says  that  Peter  the  Great  was  not  seeking  a  civilization 
in  the  West  but  only  superior  techniques.  In  analyzing 
the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kliu- 
chevsky compares  it  to  a  state  of  Eastern-Asiatic  struc- 
ture and  character  that  has  been  adorned  with  a  Euro- 
pean facade.14 

The  predominant  influence  of  Western  civilization 
within  the  Russian  empire  can  not  be  traced  back  much 
farther  than  to  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great.  She 
was  a  Westerner  not  only  by  education  but  also  by  origin. 
Catherine  the  Great  did  much  to  sell  to  the  European  in- 
tellectual world  the  idea  that  Russia  was  part  of  Western 
civilization.  Kliuchevsky  states  that  one  of  the  major 
motives  behind  Catherine's  successful  diplomatic  activi- 
ties was  the  idea  that  the  sway  of  European  public 
opinion  in  Russia's  favor  would  be  of  great  help  in  furth- 
ering Russian  interests.     The  powerful  French  philos- 


13  Berdyaev,  Communism,  pp.  1-12  passim. 


14  Kliuchevsky,  op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  pp.  21,  237-47;    vol.  V,  pp.  22,   184-97, 
365-82,  423. 
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ophes  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  were  favorably  im- 
pressed by  Catherine's  diplomacy.  Consequently,  these 
leaders  of  European  public  opinion  influenced  European 
society  in  Russia's  favor.  They  gradually  smashed  the 
powerful,  century-old  prejudices  against  the  Russians  as 
a  nation  of  predominantly  Oriental  type.15  In  the  eyes  of 
Europeans,  Russian  culture  gradually  became  part  of 
Western  civilization. 

In  spite  of  all  these  successful  efforts,  the  Russian- 
educated  society  of  Catherine's  age  was  still  composed 
primarily  of  culturally  "split  personalities."  According  to 
Kliuchevsky,  such  individuals  were  outwardly  European, 
but  beneath  the  European  paint  the  colors  were  strongly 
Mongolian.16  When  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  the  keen  ob- 
server of  Russian  society,  visited  this  empire  half  a  cen- 
tury later  he  wrote: 

x^n  inordinate,  a  boundless  ambition.  .  .is  astir  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Russians.  This  essentially  aggres- 
sive nation,  greedy  from  want,  lives  in  a  state  of  sub- 
missiveness  so  degrading  that  it  seems  to  be  expiat- 
ing in  advance  its  hope  of  exercising  tyranny  over 
others.  .  .  the  kneeling  slave  dreams  of  world  dom- 
ination. .  .  .  There  nothing  has  limits,  neither  sor- 
rows nor  rewards,  neither  sacrifices,  nor  hopes.  .  ,17 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  was  in  Russia  in  1839,  and 
spent  only  three  months  there.  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
evaluates  the  Marquis'  account  of  Russia  as  a  "political 
observation  so  penetrating  and  timeless  that  it  would  be 
called  the  best  work  so  far  produced  about  the  Soviet 
Union."18  George  F.  Kennan  concurs  wholeheartedly  in 
Smith's  opinion:  "His  powers  of  observation  and  analysis 
were  so  astute  and  prophetic  that  his  writings  constitute 
in  my  opinion  the  best  existing  work  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
if  not  on  Russia  itself."  Smith  confirms  the  idea  of  dis- 
tinct civilizations  by  saying  that  "like  Custine,  we  Ameri- 


15  Ibid.,  vol.  V,  pp.  58-62,  186-87,  373-74,  389-90. 
is  ibid.,  pp.  197,  211-14. 

17  The  Marquis  de  Custine,  Journey  for  Our  Time,  with  "Introduction" 
by  Walter  Bedell  Smith  (New  York:  Pelegrini  and  Cudahy,  1951), 
p.  329. 

18  Ibid.,  "Introduction,"  p.  5. 
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cans  in  Moscow  felt  ourselves  in  a  profoundly  different 
and  strange  civilization,"19  which  is  a  "strange  society 
combining  the   science   of  Europe   with   the   genius   of 

Asia."20 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  ruling  class  is  highly  westernized  raci- 
ally, whereas  the  lower  classes,  representing  a  mixture  of 
Western  and  Eastern  races  in  varying  degrees,  are  pre- 
dominantly Eastern  in  all  their  traditions  and  cultural 
background.  Concerning  the  problem  of  different  civili- 
zations, he  says  that  the  Russian  masses  belong  to  Asia, 
even  though  they  are  "caged  by  European  civilization."21 
In  spite  of  nominal  profession  of  Christianity,  their  mor- 
ality is  essentially  Eastern.22  "They  are  regimented  Tar- 
tars and  nothing  more,"23  explains  Custine.  That  Rus- 
sia is  a  "country  of  the  most  unprecedented  excesses"24 
is  another  emphatic  statement  by  the  French  Marquis. 
One  might  conclude  the  review  of  Custine's  most  char- 
acteristic phrases  by  citing  the  following:  "In  spite  of  the 
pretensions  inspired  in  the  Russians  by  Peter  the  Great, 
Siberia  begins  at  the  Vistula.  .  .  .  Asiatic  barbarism.  .  . 
surrounds  Petersburg  on  all  sides."25 

The  non-Western  character  of  the  Russian  world  was 
emphasized  also  by  Alfred  Weber  in  1945: 

To  this  Western  World  there  belong,  in  the  sense 
that  an  originally  European  human  type  holds  sway 
there.  .  .,  North  and  South  America,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  as  well.  But  not,  be  it  noted,  Hither 
Asia  and  the  Russian  territories  of  the  "white  man." 
For  not  only  does  Hither  Asia.  .  .not  belong  to  the 
Western  World,  but  neither  does  Russia  despite  many 
spiritual,  economic  and  power-political  ties  with  it. 
They  are  worlds  of  a  completely  different  spirit.26 


19  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

20  ibid.,  p.  13. 

21  Custine,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  230-36. 

23  ibid.,  p.  98. 

24  ibid.,  p.  179. 

25  ibid.,  pp.  106  and  132. 

26  Alfred  Weber,  Farewell  to  European  History  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1948),  p.  2. 
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II 

What  was  Marx's  and  Engels'  viewpoint  concerning 
the  concept  of  distinct  civilizations?  In  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  Karl  Marx  states  that  all  successive  Western 
civilizations — the  Greco-Roman,  the  Medieval  Christian, 
and  the  Modern  Western — have  certain  ideological  and 
social  values  common  to  all  of  them: 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  said,  religious,  moral,  philo- 
sophical and  judicial  ideas  have  been  modified  in  the 
course  of  historical  development.  But  religion,  mor- 
ality, philosophy,  political  science,  and  law  constant- 
ly survived  this  change.  .  .  .  But  Communism  abol- 
ishes eternal  truths,  it  abolishes  all  religion  and 
morality,  instead  of  constituting  them  on  a  new 
basis.  .  .  .27 

Even  before  the  appearance  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo, the  Communists  had  been  accused  not  only  of  ad- 
vocating a  social  order  which  was  different  from  the  exist- 
ing one  but  also  of  rejecting  the  fundamental  ideological 
and  social  concepts  which  were  traditional  to  all  Western 
civilizations.  In  answering  these  accusations  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  Karl  Marx  says: 

The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most  radical 
rupture  with  traditional  property  relations;  no  won- 
der that  its  development  involves  the  most  radical 
rupture  with  traditional  ideas.  .  .  .  The  Commu- 
nists. .  .openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social 
conditions.28 

In  his  Politics,  Aristotle  had  laid  down  the  fundamen- 
tal prerequisites  of  Western-type  societies.  He  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  ideal  social  and  political  system 
is  a  sheer  impossibility.  In  his  opinion,  a  system  of 
communism  might  appear  attractive  and  promise  be- 
nevolence to  the  politically  uneducated  majority. 

The  hearer  receives  it  gladly,  thinking  that  every- 
body will  feel  towards  everybody  else  some  marvelous 


27  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party 

(Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  1947),  p.  41. 
wibid.,  pp.  41  and  60. 
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sense  of  fraternity — all  the  more  as  the  evils  now 
existing  under  ordinary  forms  of  government.  .  .are 
denounced  as  due  to  the  absence  of  a  system  of  com- 
mon property.  None  of  these  evils,  however,  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  communism.  They  all  arise  from 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature.29 

According  to  Aristotle,  only  such  social  and  political 
systems  are  practicable  that  fully  take  into  consideration 
the  basic  traits  of  human  nature.  Under  such  conditions, 
what  is  the  best  political  system  and  the  best  way  of  life 
for  the  majority  of  states  and  men?  Aristotle  believed 
that  the  best  form  of  political  society  is  one  where  power 
is  vested  in  the  middle  class,  but  that  this  type  of  gov- 
ernment can  function  effectively  only  where  there  is  a 
large  middle  class.  It  is  therefore  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings for  a  state,  said  Aristotle,  to  have  its  members  possess 
moderate  and  adequate  property.  Where  democracies 
have  no  middle  class  and  where  the  poor  are  greatly  su- 
perior in  number,  trouble  ensues,  and  ruin  speedily  re- 
sults.30 

Returning  now  to  the  Communist  Manifesto,  we  see 
that  Karl  Marx  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lower 
middle  class  is  the  real  back-bone  of  a  Western  type  of 
society.    He  said: 

The  lower  middle  class,  the  small  manufacturer,  the 
shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  the  peasant,  all  these.  .  .are 
.  .  .not  revolutionary,  but  conservative.  Nay,  more; 
they  are  reactionary,  for  they  try  to  roll  back  the 
wheel  of  history.31 

The  lov/er  middle  class,  emphasized  Marx,  "is  the 
real  social  basis  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  To  pre- 
serve this  class  is  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things. 
.  .  ,"32  Therefore,  the  "abolition  of  bourgeois  individuality, 
bourgeois  freedom  is  undoubtedly  aimed  at."33  In  a 
communist    society,   property-less    internationalists    will 


29  See  Ernest  Barker,   ed.,   The  Politics  of  Aristotle    (Oxford:    At   the 
Clarendon  Press,  1948),  p.  61  f. 

30  ibid.,  pp.  213-17. 

3i  Marx  and  Engels,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

32  ibid.,  p.  51  f . 

33  ibid.,  p.  34. 
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formally  take  over  all  power.  Their  leadership — an  or- 
ganized minority  of  radical  intelligentsia  and  paupers 
— "makes  itself  the  ruling  class."34  To  them  the  es- 
tablished morality,  religion,  and  law  are  only  abject 
prejudices. 

Karl  Marx  knew  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
European  nations  was  composed  of  the  middle  class 
groups,  with  peasants  predominating  among  them.  His 
opinion  about  peasants  was  that  they  were  "the  most 
stationary  class."    Of  them  he  said: 

[They  are]  .  .  .  clumsily  cunning,  knavishly  naive, 
doltishly  sublime,  a  calculated  superstition,  a  pathe- 
tique  burlesque,  a  cleverly  stupid  anachronism.  .  . 
the  class  that  represents  barbarism  within  civiliza- 
tion.35 

Marx  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  lower  mid- 
dle class.  At  the  same  time  he  is  cognizant  of  an  important 
fact:  the  communists  could  never  be  more  than  a  min- 
ority, even  if  they  united  with  their  followers  among  man- 
ual labor;  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  win  over  by  propagan- 
da at  least  a  part  of  the  lower  middle  class  and  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  Marxist  camp.  Marx's  ideal  state  of  the 
future,  i.e.  his  new  civilization,  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
political  rule  based  on  the  majority  will,  but  one  based 
on  a  permanent  dictatorship  of  the  same  ruling  minority. 
Subsequently  this  idea  was  stated  most  clearly  by  Fried- 
rich  Engels: 

All  revolutions  up  to  the  present  day  have  resulted 
in  the  displacement  of  one  definite  class  rule  by 
another;  all  ruling  classes  up  till  now  have  been  only 
minorities  as  against  the  ruled  mass  of  the  people. 
A  ruling  minority  was  thus  overthrown;  another 
minority  seized  the  helm  of  state  and  remodelled  the 
state  apparatus  in  accordance  with  its  own  in- 
terests. .  . 

.  .  .The  common  form  of  all  these  revolutions 
was  that  they  were  minority  revolutions.  Even 
where  the  majority  took  part,  it  did  so — whether 


34/OUf.,    p.   43. 

35  Karl  Marx,  The  Class  Struggles  in  France,  1848-50  (New  York:  In- 
ternational Publishers,  1935),  pp.  71,  121. 
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wittingly  or  not — only  in  the  service  of  a  minority; 
but  because  of  this,  or  simply  because  of  the  passive, 
unresisting  attitude  of  the  majority,  this  minority 
acquired  the  appearance  of  being  the  representative 
of  the  whole  people.36 

A  politically  inclined  reader  of  Marx  has  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  phantom  of  "the  withering  away 
of  the  state"  was  for  Marx  himself  only  a  shrewd  propa- 
ganda trick,  whenever  his  statements  are  in  complete 
variance  with  his  predominant  reasoning.  According  to 
Marx,  the  "withering  away  of  the  state"  should  take 
place  after  the  class  distinctions  have  disappeared: 

If  the  proletariat.  .  .sweeps  away  by  force  the  old 
conditions  of  production,  then  it  will,  along  with 
these  conditions,  have  swept  away  the  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  class  antagonism,  and  of  classes 
generally,  and  will  thereby  have  abolished  its  own 
supremacy  as  a  class.37 

In  The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Marx  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  ideological  structure 
of  a  civilization  as  the  non-material  tie  of  different  so- 
cial classes  within  a  civilization: 

Upon  the  different  forms  of  property,  upon  social 
conditions  of  existence  rises  an  entire  superstructure 
of  distinct  and  characteristically  formed  sentiments, 
illusions,  modes  of  thought  and  views  of  life. 

The  entire  class  creates  and  forms  them  out  of 
its  material  foundations  and  out  of  the  correspond- 
ing social  relations.38 

In  his  preface  to  A  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of 
Political  Economy,  Karl  Marx  further  elaborated  the  con- 
cept of  distinct  civilizations.  "The  general  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  and  which,  once  reached,  continued  to 
serve  as  the  leading  thread  in  my  studies  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows": 

In  the  social  production  which  men  carry  on  they 
enter  into  definite  relations  that  are  indispensable 


33  ibid.,  p.  14. 

37  Marx  and  Engels,  op.  cit.,  p.  43  f . 

33  Marx,   The  Eighteenth   Brumaire  of  Louis   Bonaparte    (New   York: 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  n.  d.) ,  p.  40  f . 
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and  independent  of  their  will;  .  .  .The  sum  total  of 
these  relations  of  production  constitutes  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  society — the  real  foundation,  on 
which  rise  legal  and  political  superstructures  and  to 
which  correspond  definite  forms  of  social  conscious- 
ness. .  .  . 

With  the  change  of  economic  foundation  the 
entire  immense  superstructure  is  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly transformed.  In  considering  such  transforma- 
tions the  distinction  should  always  be  made  between 
the  material  transformation  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  production  which  can  be  determined  with 
the  precision  of  natural  science,  and  the  legal,  poli- 
tical, religious,  aesthetic  or  philosophic — in  short 
ideological  forms.  .  .  ,39 

In  Anti-Duhring,  Friedrich  Engels  restated  Marx's 
concept  about  civilizations.  Engels  said  that  "the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  society  furnishes  the  real  foundation, 
from  which,  in  the  last  instance,  the  entire  superstruc- 
ture of  legal  and  juridical  institutions  as  well  as  of  the 
religious,  philosophical  and  other  ideas  of  a  given  histor- 
ical period,  are  to  be  explained."40 

In  summary,  it  could  be  said  that  Marx  distinguishes 
three  fundamental  components  of  a  distinct  civilization. 
First,  there  is  the  economic  structure  of  a  society.  Sec- 
ond, every  society  has  a  definite  ideological  structure. 
Marx  singles  out  the  religious,  philosophic,  legal,  aesthe- 
tic, and  political  elements  of  the  superstructure  of  a  so- 
ciety and  calls  the  whole  simply  "superstructure."  And 
third,  the  major  component  of  every  society  is  its  human 
element,  primarily  that  which  appears  in  the  organized 
form  as  its  ruling  minority. 


39  Marx,  A  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  1904) ,  p.  11  f. 

40  Engels,  Herr  Eugen  Dilhring's  Revolution  in  Science  or  Anti-Duhring 
(Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company,  1935),  p.  24. 
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of  the  faculty  whose  interest  in  the  Studies  has  been  un- 
flagging. Each  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
annual  publication. 

Dr.  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert  has  served  as  professor  of 
German  at  Susquehanna  University  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. For  many  years  he  has  helped  to  give  life  to  the 
Studies  through  writing  for  the  journal.  He  has  also 
given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  energy  as  co-editor 
of  books  published  by  the  Susquehanna  University  Press. 

Dr.  William  Adam  Russ,  Jr.,  professor  of  history  at 
Susquehanna  University,  who  is  serving  his  twenty-second 
year  on  the  faculty  has  been  one  of  the  journal's  most 
prolific  writers  and  was  with  it  in  its  founding. 

Dr.  Arthur  Herman  Wilson,  professor  of  English,  is 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year  on  the  faculty  of  Susquehanna 
University,  and  has  been  in  the  position  of  primus  inter 
pares  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Studies.  He,  too, 
has  been  a  lively  contributor  to  its  pages,  and  through- 
out its  history  has  been  chairman  of  the  editorial  com- 
mittee. As  editor-in-chief  he  has  borne  the  burdens  of 
this  position  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Susquehanna  University  Press  in 
1944. 

We  are  happy  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  Studies 
the  bibliographies  of  these  three  stalwart  supporters  of 
the  journal  as  a  tribute  to  their  long  interest  in  creative 
scholarship. 

G.  Morris  Smith 
Susquehanna  University  President 

Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania 
March  29,  1955 


Progress  and  Problems  in 
Pennsylvania  German  Research 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  in  things 
Pennsylvania  German  is  exceedingly  strong.  It  seems 
nowadays  everyone  wants  to  lay  claim  to  Pennsylvania 
German  ancestry.  During  the  last  two  or  more  decades 
much  has  happened  to  create  a  change.  The  attitude 
was  quite  different  back  in  1920.  It  was  still  a  time  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  hesitated  to  speak  English  to 
those  outside  their  group,  for  immediately  their  speech 
revealed  a  background  of  which  they  were  not  proud.  To 
be  belittled  because  of  peculiarities  of  speech  and  con- 
trariwise to  be  ridiculed  for  a  stupidity  which  was  as- 
sumed by  others  because  of  failure  to  speak  were  con- 
fusing elements  for  the  "Dutchman."  In  evaluating  the 
field  of  Pennsylvania  German,  one  may  ignore  neither  the 
paradox  of  the  situation  nor  the  resulting  timidity. 

It  is  timely  and  appropriate  to  review  the  reasons  for 
the  change  in  attitude,  to  point  out  and  analyze  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  field,  and  finally 
to  see  what  problems  still  exist. 

Before  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  could  gain  proper 
recognition,  they  themselves  needed  an  awakening. 
They  needed  to  be  informd  about  their  background,  the 
struggles  of  their  ancestors  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
their  contributions  and  achievements,  their  art  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  meaning  of  their  folklore  in  the  general 
picture.  The  awakening  came  through  various  means. 
No  single  factor  can  explain  the  marked  change.  The 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Folklore  Society  have  presented  many  publications 
on  history,  folklore,  art,  and  literature  to  their  members.1 
The  role  of  the  annual  gatherings  or  dinner  meetings 


i  The  former  has  published  since  1891,  the  latter  since  1936.  The 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  started  long  before  the 
real  awakening  came. 
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(Versammlinge)  in  awakening  pride  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  in  their  heritage  has  been  stressed  before.2 

Even  though  a  study  of  the  Versammlinge  has  been 
given  at  greater  length  elsewhere,  a  few  facts  should  be 
mentioned  here.  The  first  Versammling  was  the  one 
called  by  Dr.  John  I.  Woodruff,  now  professor  emeritus 
of  Susquehanna  University,  on  January  13,  1933.3  Sev- 
eral months  later,  William  S.  Troxell,  the  "Pumpernickle 
Bill"  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call,  started  the  Grund- 
sau  (ground  hog)  Lodge  type  with  a  meeting  in  his  home. 
The  Allentown  meeting  is  now  generally  held  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  ground  hog  or  woodchuck  day  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  The  superstition  calls  for  six  more  weeks  of 
bad  weather  if  the  sun  shines  so  that  the  Grundsau  can 
see  its  own  shadow.  These  annual  dinner  gatherings 
with  their  effective  and  entertaining  speeches  in  the  dia- 
lect gave  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  an  ethnic  uplift  not 
gained  elsewhere  or  otherwise. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  Folklore  Center  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  many  items  of  folklore,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage since  May  5,  1949.  Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba's  'S  Penn- 
sylvaanisch  Deitsch  Eck,  a  half  page  appearing  weekly 
in  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  and 
reprinted  on  glossy  paper,  has  been  a  powerful  influence 
since  1935.  Other  columns  have  appeared  regularly  in 
newspapers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  Swab- 
ian  Festival  or  ox  roast  has  been  held  on  Labor  Day  for 
many  years  at  Dorney  Park  near  Allentown  under  the 
aegis  of  William  S.  Troxell.     The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 


2  For  general  information  about  the  Versammlinge,  see  Alvin  F.  Kemp, 
The  Pennsylvania  German  Versammlinge,  The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Folklore  Society  Yearbook  (Allentown,  Pa.,  1944)  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
187-218.  Kemp  lists  five  types  of  gatherings:  Versammling,  Grund- 
sau Lodge,  church  Versammling,  folk  festival,  and  summer  Ver- 
sammling or  picnic.  See  also  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "The  Ora- 
tory of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the  Versammlinge,"  Sus- 
quehanna University  Studies  (Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  May,  1951)  Vol.  IV, 
no,  3,  p.  190. 

3  The  Reverend  Earl  Kline,  Selinsgrove  Reformed  pastor  at  the 
time,  had  much  to  do  with  the  original  idea. 
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Folklore  Festival,  conducted  at  Kutztown  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  Folklore  Center  of  Franklin  and  Marsh- 
all College  for  four  days  in  1950,4  attracted  thousands 
of  interested  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  trail  of  Sam  Bricker  from  Lancaster  county  to  the 
Perth  and  Waterloo  areas  of  Canada  in  the  1790's  led  to 
the  great  migration  of  Mennonites  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
then  to  Mabel  Dunham's  The  Trail  of  the  Conestoga,  and 
later  to  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Folk- 
lore Society  of  Ontario,  Canada.5  An  awareness  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in 
Canada,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  awakened  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans to  their  own  worth. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  helped  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  through  research  work  in  the  field  by  stu- 
dents seeking  advanced  degrees.  Various  schools,  such 
as  Muhlenberg  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  offered  courses 
in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  and  literature. 
Radio  has  been  a  medium  of  keeping  interest  alive  among 
those  who  speak  the  dialect.  In  most  instances  it  was 
a  college  or  a  high  school  teacher  who  prepared  or  pre- 
sented the  program.  One  might  mention  the  former 
Assebe  and  Sabine  program  from  Allentown  with  the 
script  written  by  the  Reverend  Clarence  Rahn,  "der  Nix- 
nutz"  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Albert  F.  Bumngton  from 
Sunbury's  WKOK,  "die  Wunnernaas"  in  the  person  of 
G.  Gilbert  Snyder  from  a  Reading  station,  and  Dr.  Al- 
fred Shoemaker's  occasional  broadcasts  from  Sunbury. 

Writings  in  the  dialect  such  as  the  prose  of  Lloyd  A. 
Moll  and  the  poetry  of  John  Birmelin,6  as  well  as  works 


4  It  has  been  held  yearly  since  1950. 

5  It  was  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff  who  acquainted  Pennsylvanians  with 
the  Pennsylvania  German  settlements  in  Vaughan  and  Markham 
townships  north  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  in  Perth  and  Waterloo 
townships  north  of  Kitchener  in  Ontario.  See  Graeff,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  in  Ontario,  Canada,  PGFS,  Vol.  XI  (1946),  80  pp. 

6  Lloyd  A.  Moll,  Am  Schwarze  Baer,  PGFS,  Vol.  XII  (1947),  146  pp.; 
John  Birmelin,  Gezwitscher,  PGFS,  Vol.  Ill  (1938),  156  pp.  and 
The  Later  Poems  of  John  Birmelin,  PGFS,  Vol.  XVT  (1951),  155  pp. 
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on  Pennsylvania  German  literature  from  Harry  Hess 
Reichard  to  Earl  F.  Robacker,7  increased  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Writers  of  fiction  and 
folklore  in  English,  such  as  Mabel  Dunham,  Henry  Bel- 
lamann,  Mildred  Jordan,  Katherine  Milhouse,  Elsie  Sing- 
master,  Conrad  Richter,  Cornelius  J.  Weygandt,  Adelaide 
H.  Wonsetler,  and  Ann  Hark,  have  helped  to  ignite  the 
spark  of  general  interest  even  among  those  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  dialect.  Not  only  did  the  Pennsylvania 
German  himself  need  an  awakening,  but  also  those  out- 
side the  ethnic  fold.  The  zeal  of  the  so-called  outsider 
whetted  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German. 

Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell,  the  author  of  It's  an  Old 
New  England  Custom,  turned  in  It's  an  Old  Pennsylva- 
nia Custom8  to  the  rare  qualities,  the  strange  supersti- 
tions, the  quaint  customs,  and  the  many  religious  sects 
that  made  Pennsylvania  the  colorful  state  it  is.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  type  of  book  that  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  beyond  the  Keystone  State 
into  New  England.  In  1946  the  Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Association  recognized  the  importance  of  the  ethnic 
group  by  asking  the  writer  to  prepare  its  first  special 
pamphlet,  "A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans."9 
Earlier  (1942)  the  Princeton  University  Press  published 
an  excellent  general  introduction,  The  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  under  the  editorship  of  Ralph  Wood.  In  spite 
of  some  errors  Fredric  Klees'  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is 
the  finest  full  length  book  on  the  subject.10  Thus  far 
some  of  the  many  factors  that  resulted  in  greater  cog- 
nizance of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  been  given. 

7  Harry  Hess  Reichard,  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  Writings  and 
Their  Writers,  Pennsylvania  German  Society  Proceedings,  1915, 
400  pp. 

Earl  F.   Robacker,   Pennsylvania   German   Literature,  University   of 
Pennsylvania  Press,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1943,   217   pp. 

8  Mitchell,  It's  an  Old  Pennsylvania  Custom,  The  Vanguard  Press, 
Inc.,   1947,  262  pp. 

9  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
Pennsylvania  History  Studies:  No.  I,  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Association,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,   1947,  65  pp. 

io  Klees,    The   Pennsylvania    Dutch,    The    Macmillan    Company,   1950, 
452  pp. 
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At  times  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  factors 
mentioned  are  causes  of  the  interest  or  results  of  it. 
Here  ends  the  short  review  of  the  reasons  for  a  change  of 
attitude. 

To  say  that  there  were  no  dialect  writers  before  the 
last  two  decades  is  obviously  false;  to  say  that  no  studies 
of  the  dialect  existed  earlier  than  twenty  years  ago  is 
likewise  an  untruth.  Reichard  and  Robacker  support 
rather  eloquently  the  fact  of  an  earlier  Pennsylvania 
German  literature,11  and  one  need  say  no  more  about  it. 
The  question  of  the  dialect  demands  some  discussion.  A 
glance  at  American  publications  on  the  dialect  shows 
that  progress  has  been  made  not  only  in  the  creation  of 
interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  but  also  in  the 
study  of  the  dialect  and  its  grammar.  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
professor  of  comparative  philology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  tried  to  offer  a  descriptive  presentation  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  (London,  1872),  which  contained  a 
short  outline  of  Pennsylvania  German  phonology.  A.  R. 
Home's  Pennsylvania  German  Manual  (1875)  devoted 
fewer  than  five  pages  to  grammar  in  a  system  of  spell- 
ing that  is  based  upon  English  orthography.12  W.  J. 
Hoffman  gave,  as  he  says,  "a  few  brief  facts  respecting 
the  grammatic  and  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect"  in  Grammatic  Notes  and  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  (1888)  .13 
Marion  Dextor  Learned's  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect 
(1889)  was  better  than  its  predecessors.14 

Learned  has  traced  all  of  the  sounds  and  gram- 
matical forms  of  Pennsylvania  German  to  their  "an- 
cestors" in  Middle  and  Old  High  German,  but  there 
are  many  phases  of  Pennsylvania  German  grammar 
which  Learned  has  not  considered,  and  others,  which 
he  has  treated,  need  to  be  revised  and  enlarged. 
Learned's  statements  are  not  always  accurate.  He 
remarks,  for  example,  that  Pennsylvania  German  is 


ii  Reichard,  op.  cit.  and  Robacker,  op.  cit. 

12  Home,  P.  G.  Manual,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  1875;   2nd  edition,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  1895;  3rd  ed.,  1905;  4th  ed.,  1910. 

13  Published  in  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, XXVI,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1888,  187  pp. 

14  Learned,  P.-G.  Dialect,  Part  J,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1889,  114  pp. 
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most  closely  related  to  the  Westrich  (the  western  half 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate)  dialects,  but  the  present 
investigation  shows  that  Pennsylvania  German  re- 
sembles most  closely  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  Palatinate  ....  More  than  sixty 
years  have  passed  since  Learned  wrote  his  book,  and 
since  then  the  dialect  has  become  more  homogene- 
ous and  a  large  amount  of  new  literature  and  mate- 
rial, which  was  not  available  to  Learned,  has  ap- 
peared.15 

In  1942  Dr.  J.  William  Frey  wrote  a  popular  gram- 
mar, A  Simple  Grammar  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch.16  In 
1949  he  began  to  prepare  a  revised  grammar  for  The 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  in  weekly  lessons.17  Nowhere 
in  his  grammar  presentations  has  Frey  claimed  for  him- 
self a  scholarly,  exhaustive  treatment.  It  is  merely  a 
simple,  practical  grammar  designed  to  teach  the  dialect 
essentials.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  a  real,  definitive 
grammar.  The  collaboration  of  two  outstanding  scholars 
has  produced  the  best  and  most  inclusive  grammar  of 
the  dialect:  Albert  F.  Bufnngton  and  Preston  A.  Barba, 
A  Pennsylvania  German  Grammar.19  The  authors  of  the 
twenty-lesson  text  intended  it  for  use  "as  a  textbook  in  be- 
ginning classes  in  Pennsylvania  German"  and  "as  a  ref- 
erence grammar  for  the  layman  and  the  scholar."  The 
book  should  serve  the  dual  purpose  well.  Its  preparation 
presented  obstacles  which  only  the  linguist  and  the  phil- 
ologist could  overcome. 

It  was  necessary  to  overcome  these  obstacles  —  if 
only  to  correct  the  false  concept  of  the  dialect  some  people 
have.    Bufflngton  writes: 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  heard  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  German  describe  Penn- 
sylvania German  as  follows:  "a  form  of  debased  Ger- 
man," "corrupt  German,"  a  mixture  of  bad  German 
and  English,"  "a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  English," 


15  Albert  F.  Buffington  and  Preston  A.  Barba,  A  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Grammar,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Schlechter's,  1954,  167  pp.,  "Preface," 
III  f. 

16  Frey,  A  Simple  Grammar  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Clinton,  S.  C, 
1942,  140  pp.    The  basis   is  the  York  county   dialect. 

17  The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  5,  1949,  p.  8. 

18  See  footnote  15. 
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"Low  German,"  or  "Low  German  with  English  words 
mixed  in." 

Pennsylvania  German  does  not  fit  any  of  these 
descriptions,  but  is  a  respectable  German  dialect 
(with  a  small  percentage  of  English  loan  words) 
which  happens  to  resemble  most  closely  the  dialects 
spoken  today  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate.19 

Because  the  dialect  is  primarily  a  spoken  form  of 
language,  the  first  major  problem  Barba  and  Buffington 
faced  was  the  question  of  orthography.  Two  main  ap- 
proaches were  possible:  (1)  to  base  the  spelling  upon 
English  sounds,  or  (2)  to  base  it  upon  German  sounds. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  field  knows  that  many  of  the 
dialect  writers  followed  English  spelling  because  they 
were  unacquainted  with  German  orthography.  Possible 
variety  in  recording  English  sounds  and  lack  of  a  uni- 
form system  among  the  dialect  writers  retarded  the  indi- 
vidual reading  rate  until  the  reader  became  accustomed 
to  the  particular  writer.  Thomas  Harter  ("Boonastiel") 
was  a  typical  example.  The  Selinsgrove  Times-Tribune 
reprinted  various  articles  of  his  according  to  an  incon- 
sistent English  orthography  he  used.  By  constant  read- 
ing, his  followers  became  accustomed  even  to  his  incon- 
sistencies. When  the  present  writer  had  several  of  his 
dialect  poems  printed,  some  of  the  subscribers  stated  that 
they  could  not  read  them  because  they  were  based  on  Ger- 
man spelling.  Nor  could  they  have  read  without  study 
the  dialect  efforts  of  columnists  who  wrote  according  to 
their  own  English  methods  of  spelling.  In  most  instan- 
ces, the  word  "methods"  is  a  misnomer.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Barba-Buffington  grammar,  the  failure  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  bases  and  to  create  a  real  sys- 
tem according  to  one  basis  has  been  a  genuine  handicap 
in  making  literature  available  to  those  familiar  with  the 
dialect.  This  failure  may  even  have  been  a  deterrent  to 
writing  in  the  dialect.  Dr.  Ralph  Charles  Wood  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  lack  of  an  early,  good  grammar 
with  normalized  orthography  is  indicative  of  the  lack  of 


19  Barba-Buffington,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 
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real  culture.20  One  may  be  sure  that  the  reader  always 
faced  obstacles  when  he  came  to  the  dialect  printed  in 
another  newspaper  or  book. 

Barba  and  Buffington  made  the  wise  choice  of  the 
German  basis,  for  Pennsylvania  German  or  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  is  after  all  a  German  dialect.  If  the  consistent 
German  basis  were  used  regularly  and  uniformly,  read- 
ers would  have  no  special  difficulty  in  acquiring  reading 
efficiency.  The  contention  that  the  general  reader  of 
the  dialect  is  not  familiar  with  German  but  does  know 
English,  hardly  holds  here.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in 
English  spelling,  the  employment  of  four  or  five  symbols 
to  designate  the  same  sound,  the  use  of  one  symbol  to  in- 
dicate different  sounds,  and  other  defects  of  English  or- 
thography obviously  eliminate  English  as  a  basis.  If  the 
reader  can  learn  to  read  the  irregular  English  spelling  of 
one  writer,  then  he  can  learn  to  read  the  consistent  Ger- 
man spelling  on  the  basis  of  his  dialect  knowledge.  The 
advantage  springs  from  the  fact  that  he  can  then  read 
with  ease  all  writers  who  follow  the  normal  orthography. 
In  Dr.  Barba's  ECK  Buffington  pointed  out  that  the  radio 
listeners  of  "Der  Nixnutz"  (WKOK,  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania) spelled  the  title  ninety-one  different  ways.21  This 
fact  shows  "what  happens  when  a  bilingual  person  who 
knows  how  to  write  in  one  language  attempts  to  use  that 
alphabet  for  his  other  language."22  The  fans  "tried  to 
use  the  nonphonetic  English  alphabet  in  transcribing  the 
sounds  of  the  dialect." 

The  decision  to  follow  the  German  system  was  not  a 
difficult  one  for  Barba  and  Buffington,  for  they  have  al- 
ways been  ardent  defenders  of  it.  What  was  trouble- 
some, however,  was  the  creation  of  a  consistent  spelling 
"in  indicating  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  sounds  and  in 
representing  these  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  Stand- 


20  In  his  review  of  the  grammar  in  the  ECK,  July  24,  1954  Wood 
says:  "The  Pennsylvania  Germans  should  have  insisted  on  this 
type  of  book  many  years  ago.  That  they  did  not  is  no  credit  to 
their  Americanism,  but  is  a  sign  of  cultural  weakness  that  they  do 
not  like  to  hear  mentioned." 

21  ECK,  April  12,  1952,  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

22  hoc.  cit. 
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ard  German."23  Several  innovations  are  noteworthy. 
One  is  the  medial  use  of  gg: 

When  preceded  by  a  front  vowel  (ae,  e,  ee,  eh,  ie,  ieh, 
ei)  the  gg  is  a  very  soft  glide  sound,  approximately 
like  the  glide  sound  heard  between  the  i  and  e  of 
English  orient:  Regge  rain.  After  the  back  vowels 
(a,  o,  u,  aa,  oo,  uh,  au)  the  gg  represents  an  even 
softer,  almost  inaudible  glide  sound:  Aagge  eyes, 
griegge  to  get.24 

In  his  popular  grammar  Frey  had  spelled  griegge  less 
accurately  with  griege,  whereas  Lambert  had  used  grieje 
(with  j  pronounced  as  y).  Another  innovation  is  the 
dropping  of  the  r  in  such  words  as  Hann,  kaz,  datt,  Haz, 
Hasch  (StG  Horn,  kurz,  dort,  Herz,  Hirsch). 

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  is  the  marked  agree- 
ment on  spelling  between  two  experts  who  originally  had 
been  miles  apart.  Perhaps  the  spelling  of  the  Barba- 
Bufflngton  grammar  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  general 
standardization.  Orthography  must  needs  be  a  matter 
of  compromise,  for  it  is  difficult  and  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  designate  sounds  so  perfectly  by  symbols  that  the 
reader  can  produce  them  aloud  exactly.  In  spite  of  the 
authors'  final  agreement  to  drop  r  in  certain  words,  one 
must  feel  partial  to  the  earlier  Barba  concept  that  the 
r  has  an  effect  on  the  preceding  vowel.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  pronunciation  between  Welschkann  corn  (StG 
— korn)  and  Giesskann  sprinkling  can  (St  G — kanne) 
or  between  lanne  (StG  lernen:  to  learn)  and  die  Lanne 
(shaft  of  a  carriage).  Perhaps  the  r  should  be  used 
where  it  appeared  in  standard  German  (the  first  and 
third  examples),  or  else  it  could  be  placed  in  parenthe- 
ses as  some  dialect  writers  in  Germany  do.  The  latter 
practice,  however,  looks  awkward.  There  is  a  difference 
too  between  Sei  (pigs)  and  sei  (his) ,  for  in  the  latter  the 
n  of  standard  German  leaves  a  slight  trace  of  nasaliza- 
tion. The  dialect  writers  in  Germany  used  an  n  in  pa- 
rentheses to  indicate  the  nasalization.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice seems  awkward. 


23  Barba-Buffington,  op.  cit,  p.  4. 

24  ibid.,  p.  7. 
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Writers  of  the  dialect  should  check  carefully  on  the 
Pennsylvania  German  sounds  and  their  representation  in 
the  Barba-Buffington  grammar,25  and  should  help  to 
standardize  the  spelling  by  beginning  with  the  system 
of  the  two  scholars.  Even  before  the  appearance  of  this 
grammar,  the  Later  Poems  of  John  Birmelin  had  been 
edited  according  to  the  new  orthography.26  The  spell- 
ing in  the  grammar  should  be  the  road  to  end  the  marked 
confusion  of  the  reading  public.  And  so  progress  has 
been  made  in  attitude,  in  orthography,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  good  grammar. 

What  difficulties  or  problems  has  the  student  of 
Pennsylvania  German  research  had  to  face?  Much  time 
and  argument  have  been  spent  in  determining  a  choice 
between  the  terms  Pennsylvania  German  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  Defenders  of  each  form  have  been  rather 
ardent  in  expressing  reasons  and  feelings  for  their  pref- 
erence. Pennsylvania  German  may  be  too  scholarly  or 
too  high-brow,  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  may  be  too  popu- 
lar or  colloquial.  Actually,  not  all  scholars  support  Penn- 
sylvania German,  nor  do  all  laymen  select  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch.  Pennsylvania  German  may  be  too  reminis- 
cent of  two  major  wars  with  Germany,  whereas  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  may  call  attention  to  the  wooden  shoes 
of  Holland.  Dr.  Alfred  Shoemaker,  co-editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,  stated  in  1951  that  "we  must  bury 
the  term  'Pennsylvania  German'."27  According  to  him, 
the  earliest  use  of  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  stems  from 
the  year  1825,  and  Pennsylvania  German  from  1842. 
Previously  the  common  terms  were  "the  Dutch  in  Penn- 
sylvania" or  "the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania."  He  cor- 
rectly points  to  the  New  Oxford  Dictionary,  according  to 
which  the  term  "Dutch"  was  synonymous  with  German 
in  England  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  We  know  that  "Damned  Dutch"  was 
a  phrase  used  for  the  few  Germans  in  the  list  of  names 


25  ibid.,  pp.  4-9. 

26  See  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society,  Vol.  XVI    (1951). 

27  See  Shoemaker,  "1951  the  Year  of  Decision  in  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania,"  The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  March   15,   1951. 
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which  Captain  John  Smith  recorded  among  the  first 
settlers  at  Jamestown  in  1607. 

The  writer  always  preferred  the  term  "Pennsylvania 
German."  Even  if  one  accepts  the  thought  that  histor- 
ically "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  should  get  the  nod,  one  still 
has  the  liberty  of  selecting  the  form  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  less  confusing.  It  would  seem  that  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  could  be  misleading  outside  the  state.  After 
all,  many  are  aware  that  numerous  German  emigrants 
sailed  from  Holland  for  England  or  directly  for  America 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  next  step  is  simple:  to 
turn  these  Germans  into  Dutch.  The  tulip  has  been  a 
real  symbol  in  the  art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
and  outside  of  Pennsylvania  the  flower  could  readily  lead 
the  observer  to  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  Dutch.  The 
writer  believes  that  much  of  the  hostility  to  "Pennsyl- 
vania German"  during  the  last  decade  or  more  has  sprung 
from  the  fear  of  political  or  national  association.  Fred- 
ric  Klees  gives  his  reasons  for  using  Dutch  in  his  book: 

Pennsylvania  German  is  not  a  term  freely  used 
in  speech;  it  comes  unnaturally  to  men's  lips. 
Though  it  may  be  more  nearly  exact  than  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  it  has  none  of  the  connotations  of  the 
older  term.  It  is  a  new,  naked,  pedantic  compound. 
It  brings  with  it  the  taint  of  the  hyphen,  since  it 
seems  to  mean  a  German  living  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
most  emphatically  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  not 
that.    I,  for  one,  will  have  none  of  it.28 

If  "Pennsylvania  Germans"  seems  to  mean  Germans  liv- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  why  should  "Pennsylvania  Dutch" 
not  seem  to  mean  the  Dutch  (Hollanders)  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? If  the  if  clause  were  a  reality,  could  one  rightly 
speak  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Canada  and  in 
various  states  in  the  United  States?  Moreover,  both  so- 
cieties which  were  established  to  create  interest  in  the 
field  —  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Folklore  Society  —  have  ignored  the 
term  "Dutch."  Both  have  made  fine  contributions  to 
Pennsylvania  historiography. 


28  Klees,  op.  cit,  p.  8  f. 
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There  are  good  and  valid  arguments  on  both  sides. 
The  conflict  is  analogous  to  the  one  between  primitive 
Teutonic  and  primitive  Germanic.  American  and  English 
scholars  say  that  Germanic  is  misleading  because  of  its 
association  with  German;  German  scholars  say  that  Teu- 
tonic is  misleading  because  of  its  similarity  to  Teuton. 
Despite  his  preference  for  Pennsylvania  German,  the 
writer  feels  rather  strongly  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
fighting  for  one  or  the  other  term,  as  long  as  one  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  two  are  synonymous.  If  there  can 
be  no  agreement,  let  each  one  use  his  own  preference. 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  however,  does  not  stop  with  the  ex- 
hortation that  the  term  Pennsylvania  German  be  drop- 
ped.   He  continues: 

Though  we  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it,  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  even  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  makes  us  hyphenated  Pennsylvanians  .  .  . 
Therefore,  I  say  again  —  bury  the  term  "Pennsyl- 
vania German,"  and  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  blood 
out  of  the  term  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  Let  us  grad- 
ually stop  calling  ourselves  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
Let  us  henceforth  speak  sparingly  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  folk  culture.  Instead,  let's  call  ourselves 
Pennsylvanians  and  let's  speak  of  Pennsylvania  Folk 
Culture  or  Folk  life.29 

In  "Let's  Take  Our  Blinders  Off!"  Don  Yoder  directs 
his  attack  against  blood  and  racialism.30  He  points  to 
self-glorification  in  American  history  by  the  Jews,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Huguenots.  He  terms  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man firsts  "monotonous"  and  "bits  of  antiquarian  drift- 
wood adorning  the  barren  shore  of  racialist  pride."  He 
criticizes  the  references  to  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  be- 
liefs, cookery,  and  folktales  by  claiming  that  these  are 
not  Pennsylvania  Dutch  when  they  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Irish,  the  English,  or  the  Welsh  neighbors.  Who 
can  deny  that  minority  groups  have  been  overeager  in 
their  claims?  But  how  otherwise  could  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Germans  have  gained  recognition  and  counteracted 


29  Shoemaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

30  Don   Yoder,    "Let's    Take    Our    Blinders    Off!",   The    Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  May  1,  1951. 
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the  unpleasant  characterization  of  "Dumb  Dutch"? 
What  is  wrong  with  an  individual's  holding  membership 
in  the  Huguenot  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society?  Did  not  his  French  an- 
cestors settle  for  several  generations  in  the  hospitable 
Rhineland  and  become  completely  Germanized?  It  is 
true  that  one  should  distinguish  between  originality  and 
cultural  borrowing.  If  it  is  the  latter,  then  one  should 
say  that  the  motif  appeared  in  a  certain  form  or  adapta- 
tion. There  is  need  to  know,  however,  what  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  version  is  like,  even  though  it  is  bor- 
rowed. It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  who  started  a 
superstition,  a  custom,  a  folktale,  or  an  art  motif.  Stith 
Thompson  points  to  the  international  character  of  the 
folktale,  even  though  national  peculiarities  can  color  the 
adaptation  of  the  same  motif.31  Since  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  were  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  differ- 
ent conditions,  their  handling  of  a  national  or  world  motif 
is  important. 

The  major  plea,  however,  is  still  Shoemaker's:  to 
"call  ourselves  Pennsylvanians"  and  to  "speak  of  Penn- 
sylvania Folk  Culture  or  Folk  Life."  Those  who  follow 
this  belief  refer  to  "hyphenated  Pennsylvanians"  and 
"hybrid  culture."  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one 
should  not  think  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  or  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  but  of  Pennsylvanians  —  and  even  of  Amer- 
icans. Do  they  want  to  exalt  American  culture  as  though 
it  were  something  in  and  of  itself?  One  can  hardly  deny 
that  American  culture  is  a  composite  of  elements  from 
many  national  cultures.  One  must  not  put  blinders  on 
and  close  his  eyes  to  the  cultural  inheritance  and  bor- 
rowing from  the  many  groups  that  helped  to  make  Penn- 
sylvania the  melting  pot  of  America.  It  is  neither  wrong 
nor  illogical  to  present  the  contributions  of  heterogene- 
ous groups  in  order  to  piece  together  the  parts  and  thus 
gain  some  totality.  True,  it  is  unfair  and  unscholarly 
to  glorify  individual  national  or  ethnic  groups  or  to 
emphasize  blood  and  racial  ties,  without  concern  for  the 


3i  See  Stith  Thompson,  The  Folktale,  The  Dryden  Press,  New  York, 
1946,  510  pp. 
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total  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  for  example,  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  folk  art  as  practised  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  and  to  call  it  The  Folk  Art  of  Rural  Penn- 
sylvania, as  Frances  Lichten  has  done,  is  hardly  correct.32 
Where  in  the  book  does  she  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
Scotch-Irish  art  or  Indian  art  in  the  area?  The  term 
"rural  Pennsylvania"  is  an  inclusive  one.  And  so  is  the 
term  Pennsylvania  folk  culture.  Actually,  the  book 
fails  to  do  what  the  title  implies. 

In  order  to  get  the  interaction  among  all  the  groups 
one  must  be  aware  of  the  contributions  and  peculiarities 
of  each  constituent  group.  The  writer  studied  for  six 
years  the  wills  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  seventeen 
Pennsylvania  counties.  He  tried  to  characterize  their 
wills  on  the  basis  of  those  studied.33  He  refused  to  answer 
questions  about  the  differences  between  the  wills  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  English. 
Such  inquiries  can  not  be  answered  objectively  until  sim- 
ilar studies  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  wills  have  been 
made.  The  terms  "Pennsylvanian"  and  "Pennsylvania 
folk  culture"  are  less  specific  than  Pennsylvania  German 
or  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  They  have  within  them  the  ele- 
ments of  competition  with  other  states.  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, could  claim  its  own  folk  culture.  It  would  have 
to  include  the  culture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  there. 
What  would  proponents  of  these  terms  call  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  in  Wisconsin,  for  example?  The  accept- 
ance of  the  proposed  terms  would  surely  lead  to  striking 
complications. 

Orthography,  the  preparation  of  a  good  grammar, 
and  proper  terminology  have  not  been  the  only  difficul- 
ties. Other  drawbacks  or  handicaps  have  existed.  Mis- 
representation has  been  a  major  factor.  It  has  expressed 
itself  in  various  ways.     There  has  been  too  much  com- 


32  Lichten,  The  Folk  Art  of  Rural  Pennsylvania,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1946,  276  pp.  The  criticism  made  of  Miss  Lich- 
ten's  title  can  be  seen  also  in  John  Joseph  Stoudt's  Pennsylvania 
Folk- Art.  See  footnote  43.  The  writer's  criticism  concerns  the 
titles  of  these  two  books  and  not  their  general  quality. 

33  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  Pennsylvania  German  Wilis,  PGFS,  Vol. 
XV  (1950) ,  107  pp. 
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mercialization,  both  by  the  outsider  and  by  the  native. 
All  too  frequently,  to  make  money  has  been  the  chief  con- 
sideration. Outsiders  have  come  to  the  state  to  study  the 
sect  groups  for  a  week  or  more,  as  Patterson  Greene  did 
to  prepare  for  his  play  Papa  Is  All.  The  title  itself  re- 
veals Mr.  Greene's  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  subject. 
A  Pennsylvania  German  never  uses  the  incorrect  English 
expression  "papa  is  all"  or  "the  cow  is  all"  in  the  sense 
that  papa  is  dead  or  the  cow  is  dead.  The  expression 
applies  only  to  inanimate  objects  or  preferably  to  foods, 
such  as  "the  pie  is  all"  or  "the  beans  are  all."  The  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  omit  the  word  "gone,"  since  the  dialect 
usage  springs  from  the  German,  as  in  "Das  Geld  ist  alle." 
A.  M.  Aurand,  a  native  Pennsylvania  German,  prepared 
a  small  booklet  on  "Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,"  which  unfortunately  is  sold  in  good  numbers 
along  the  state's  highways  and  which  gives  a  completely 
distorted  picture.34 

Commercialization  and  misrepresentation  have  been 
strong  in  the  manifestations  of  Pennsylvania  German  art. 
Almost  anything  colorful  has  been  called  Pennsylvania 
German  art.  Some  critics  have  accepted  Swedish  and 
Mexican  pieces,  and  one  must  admit  the  great  similarity. 
Art  and  utility  were  combined  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. Italo  de  Francesco,  professor  of  art  at  Kutztown 
State  Teachers  College,  expresses  the  thought  of  art  and 
function  among  them  rather  succinctly  but  forcefully: 
"That  is  most  beautiful  which  is  most  useful."35 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  Mennonites  and  the 
Amish,  a  quality  that  attracted  the  outsider,  has  led  many 
to  emphasize  these  sects  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  five 
per  cent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  they  constitute. 
The  musical  comedy  Plain  and  Fancy  aims  to  present  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  Amish,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  as- 


34  Aurand,  "Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  The  Au- 
rand Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  resulting  picture  is  coarse  and 
uncultured.     It  is  an  effort  at  the  spectacular. 

35  stated  in  a  panel  on  "The  Folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans" 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  PGPS,  Elizabethtown  College,  May 
1953. 
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sociate  the  Amish  with  a  red  barn  and  its  barn  signs.36 
The  Amish  have  white  or  unpainted  barns  and  no  signs. 
Here  the  authors  have  added  a  Pennsylvania  German  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  Amish  that  is  not  theirs.  The  factor 
that  helps  to  destroy  the  atmosphere  is  the  utter  lack  of 
Pennsylvania  German  intonation  and  style  in  English. 
The  authors  may  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Plain 
People,  but  hardly  the  idiom. 

Major  tasks  or  problems  must  still  be  faced.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  state  government  itself  could 
do  much  to  attract  out-of-state  tourists  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  authentic  information  about  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Germans  and  other  ethnic  groups.  Printed  mate- 
rials, color  slides,  and  motion  pictures  in  color  would  be 
helpful.  The  colored  film,  "Ver  Alders  im  Lechadaal" 
(Years  Ago  in  the  Lehigh  Valley)  which  was  prepared  by 
Louis  Buehler  and  shown  at  the  1954  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society  at  Muhlenberg 
College  in  Allentown,  is  a  good  example.  Buehler's  film 
shows  a  country  auction  and  then  depicts  the  techniques 
and  activities  connected  with  articles  that  were  sold 
there. 

Now  that  Barba  and  Bufnngton  have  prepared  and 
published  a  fine  grammar  with  a  practical  orthography 
it  becomes  essential  to  look  into  the  matter  of  a  good, 
definitive  dictionary  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  dia- 
lect. The  preparation  of  such  a  much-needed  dictionary 
is  a  stupendous  task.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  job  has 
not  been  done  before,  and  the  failure  to  do  it  earlier  may 
be  a  definite  indication  of  some  lack  of  culture.  The  best 
dictionary  is  still  the  one  that  Marcus  Bachman  Lam- 
bert produced  for  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  in 
1924,  called  A  Dictionary  of  the  Non-English  Words  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect,  with  16,438  entries  on 
193  pages.  Lambert  names  the  reference  books  he  used:37 
Muret  -  Sanders'     Enzyklovadisches     Englisch-Deutsches 


36  Joseph  Stein  and  Will  Glickman,  Plain  and  Fancy,  which  opened 
at  the  Shubert  in  Philadelpha  on  January  5,  1955  and  later  played 
in  New  York. 

37  see  Lambert,  op.  cit,  "Preface,"  p.  xxvil. 
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und  Deutsch-Englisches  Worterbuch,  Heyne's  Deutsches 
Worterbuch,  Kluge's  Etymologisches  Worterbuch,  Paul's 
Deutsches  Worterbuch,  Authenrieth's  Pfdlzisches  Idioti- 
kon,  Schmeller's  Bayerisches  Worterbuch,  Martin  and 
Lienhart's  Worterbuch  der  Elsdssischen  Mundarten,  and 
Kauffmann's  Geschichte  der  Schwabischen  Mundart. 
There  have  been  other  dictionaries  since  Lambert's.  A 
few  like  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Dictionary  by  Edwin  R. 
Banner,  present  only  an  English-Pennsylvania  German 
vocabulary.38 

Even  though  Lambert  consulted  some  fine  reference 
works  and  excellent  dictionaries  of  German  dialects,  his 
work  is  lacking  in  many  respects.  Many  words  are  not 
included.  Moreover,  in  the  last  three  decades  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  has  definitely  advanced.  What  he  does 
is  to  give  the  dialect  word  and  then  the  English  meaning. 
He  also  adds  the  standard  German.  A  new  dictionary 
must  do  more.  It  must,  for  example,  give  more  idioms; 
it  must  show  the  variants  of  different  areas  in  form  and 
vocabulary.  The  dialect  dictionary  references  Lambert 
used  must  be  studied  carefully,  and  other  works  such  as 
the  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon  must  be  consulted.39  The 
mere  task  of  collecting  words  and  idioms  is  tremendous. 
The  vocabulary  needs  to  be  placed  into  categories,  such 
as  (1)  the  farmhouse,  (2)  the  barn,  (3)  farming  in  gen- 
eral, (4)  farming  implements  and  methods,  (5)  trades 
and  tools,  (6)  the  kitchen,  (7)  the  bedroom,  (8)  sewing 
and  weaving,  (9)  clothing,  (10)  animals,  (11)  flowers, 
(12)  plants,  (13)  trees,  (14)  the  church,  (15)  foods,  etc.40 
A  planned  pattern  must  be  determined  before  the  collec- 
tion or  gathering  of  words  and  expressions  begins.    The 


38  Danner,  P.  D.  Dictionary,  York,  Pa.,  December,  1951,  178  pp.  It 
Is  based  largely  on  the  dialect  of  York  county. 

3«  See  Otto  Springer,  "The  Study  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dia- 
lect," The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  v.  42,  no.  1, 
January  1943.  It  contains  a  fine  dialect  bibliography,  pp.  31-39. 
See  also  Otto  Springer,A  Working  Bibliography  for  the  Study  of 
the  P.  G.  Language  and  Its  Sources,  Second  revised  edition,  De- 
partment of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1941, 
17  pp.,  mimeographed.  These  give  a  valuable  reference  list  up 
to  the  end  of  1942. 

40  Franz  Domseiff,  Der  deutsche  Wortschatz  nach  Sachgruppen,  4. 
Auflage,  Berlin,  1954,  might  be  of  help  in  setting  up  categories. 
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Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folklore  Center  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  has  thousands  of  dialect  words  on  card 
files. 

One  must  stress  again  the  vastness  of  the  task  and 
say  that  no  person  or  agency  or  group  exists  which  is 
capable  of  doing  the  work  required  for  satisfactory 
achievement.  A  good  definitive  dictionary  demands  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  experts  and  laymen  in  the 
field.  Loyalty  to  linguistic  fact  should  compel  this  unity. 
All  Pennsylvania  German  groups  and  organizations  can 
unite  in  such  an  endeavor  without  losing  their  individual 
identity.  Such  an  effort  alone  can  produce  a  real  dic- 
tionary of  the  dialect  which  Heinz  Kloss  calls  Pennsyl- 
vaanisch. 

The  dialect  dictionary  demands  also  the  scholarly 
study  of  the  Mundart  in  all  areas  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mandom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  other  states,  and  in  Canada. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  include  too  a  comparison  with  the 
Palatine  dialects.  The  Barba-Bufnngton  grammar  gives 
some  variants  in  verb  forms  in  different  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dictionary  can  not  ignore  variants 
in  all  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocabulary.  Studies 
have  already  been  made  on  the  dialect  in  various  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states.41  Several  works 
by  Otto  Springer  would  be  most  helpful  for  checking  pre- 
vious studies  on  the  dialect.42  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  dialect  studies  of  various  areas. 

The  urgency  of  the  task  is  great  at  a  time  when  help- 
ful informants  with  good  knowledge  of  the  dialect  are 
still  living.    Linguists  are  necessary  for  the  final  decisions, 

4i  One  might  mention  a  few  typical  examples,  such  as:  Carroll  E. 
Reed  and  Lester  W.  Seifert,  "A  Study  of  the  P.  G.  Dialect  Spoken 
in  the  Counties  of  Lehigh  and  Berks,"  Modern  Language  Quarterly, 
Vol.  9,  no.  4,  December,  1948;  J.  William  Frey,  "The  German  Dialect 
of  Eastern  York  County,"  Ph.  D.  thesis,  Urbana,  111.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1941,  typescript;  Herbert  Penzl,  "The  P.  G.  Dialect  in 
Sterling,  Illinois,"  Eck,  April  10,  1937;  Alfred  L.  Shoemaker,  "Stu- 
dies on  the  P.  G.  Dialect  of  the  Amish  Community  in  Arthur, 
Illinois,"  Urbana,  111.,  University  of  Illinois,  Ph.  D.  thesis,  1940, 
typescript. 

42  see  footnote  39.  One  must  remember,  however,  that  Springer's  lists 
do  not  go  beyond  1942. 
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but  it  is  foliy  to  disregard  those  with  the  common  touch 
for  the  dialect.  In  listening  to  the  dialect  speech  in  or- 
dinary communication  or  to  the  trained  expert  on  radio 
broadcasts  one  becomes  aware  of  frequent  substitution 
of  English  roots  for  German  ones.  Such  a  trend  is,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  in  an  English-speaking  country. 
Does  the  substitution  of  der  Difference  for  der  Unner- 
schitt,  for  example,  not  indicate  a  devitalization  if  the 
trend  is  allowed  to  continue?  The  percentage  of  Eng- 
lish loan  words  in  Pennsylvania  German  is  relatively  un- 
important, but  the  substitution  of  English  stems  for  Ger- 
man roots  is  significant,  for  it  reveals  a  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  words  and  idioms  common  only  yesterday.  The 
writer  suspects  that  the  percentage  of  English  loan  words 
in  regular  dialect  usage  is  greater  today  than  most  au- 
thorities are  willing  to  admit.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
scholars  and  writers  to  help  keep  dialect  words  and 
phrases  alive  so  that  a  dearth  of  vocabulary  will  not 
force  the  common  folk  to  borrow  from  the  English. 

The  same  urgency  exists  in  collecting  folklore. 
Scholarship  needs  to  prepare  not  only  a  dictionary  of 
words  and  idioms  but  also  a  dictionary  of  Pennsylvania 
German  folklore  or  Volkskunst.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Folklore  Center  has  gathered  many  such  items.  In  the 
publications  of  the  two  societies  much  that  is  volkstum- 
lich  has  appeared  through  the  years.  Seeking  the  raw 
materials  is  again  a  task  for  all  those  with  Pennsylva- 
nia German  background.  It  involves  more  than  a  mere 
recital  of  anecdotes,  ghost  stories,  and  superstitions. 

Some  fine  books  on  Pennsylvania  German  art  have 
appeared  in  the  last  few  decades.  Among  them  one  must 
include  the  general  books  by  Kauffman,  Stoudt,  Lichten, 
and  Robacker.43  Borneman  wrote  about  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  bookplates,  Mercer  about  iron  stove 
plates,  Brumbaugh  about  architecture,  and  Barba  about 


43  Henry  Kauffman,  P.  D.  American  Folk  Art,  Holme  Press,  New  York, 
1946,  136  pp.;  John  Joseph  Stoudt,  Pennsylvania  Folk- Art,  An  In- 
terpretation, Schlechter's,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1948,  403  pp.;  Lichten, 
op.  cit.;  Earl  F.  Robacker,  P.  D.  Stuff:  A  Guide  to  Country  Antiques, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1944,  163  pp. 
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tombstones.44  The  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Soci- 
ety is  preparing  several  volumes  on  barns.  The  motifs 
common  to  Pennsylvania  German  art  are  so  widespread 
and  general  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  establish  origin 
and  movement.  Perhaps  a  pure  Pennsylvania  German  art 
does  not  exist,  but  its  characteristics  can  be  given.45  Some 
critics  perchance  have  gone  astray  in  lending  too  much 
symbolism  to  it.  Some  questions  still  remain  unan- 
swered. What  is  needed  is  a  book  that  will  present  the 
total  picture  of  Pennsylvania  German  art  in  all  its  media 
and  phases,  a  book  that  will  set  the  folk  art  in  a  per- 
spective of  time  and  foreign  influence.  The  writer  can 
think  of  no  better  team  for  the  task  than  Preston  A. 
Barba  and  Eleanor  Barba.  Regardless  of  who  does  it,  the 
task  must  be  done. 

The  Pennsylvania  German  possesses  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  Dialect  speakers  always  have  a  story  or  an  anec- 
dote to  tell.  Several  short  pamphlets  on  Pennsylvania 
German  humor  have  been  published,  but  the  need  exists 
for  a  careful  presentation  and  characterization  of  it.  To 
offer  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  humor  in  a  dialect 
he  does  not  understand  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  the 
humor  is  inherent  in  the  dialect,  and  so  a  translation  into 
English  destroys  its  virility  or  adds  to  its  coarseness. 
Either  the  Reverend  Pierce  Swope  of  Lebanon  or  the  Rev- 

44  Henry  S.  Borneman,  P.  G.  Illuminated  Manuscripts.  .A  Classification 
of  Fraktur-Schriften  and  an  Inquiry  into  their  History  and  Art, 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  Proceedings,  Norristown,  Pa.,  v.  46, 
1937;  Henry  S.  Borneman,  P.  G.  Bookplates,  A  Study,  PGS  Pro- 
ceedings, v.  54,  1953,  170  pp.;  Henry  C.  Mercer,  The  Bible 
in  Iron  or  Pictured  Stoves  and  Stove  Plates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  second  edition,  revised  by  Horace  M.  Mann, 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  1941,  216  pp.;  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh, 
Colonial  Architecture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  PGS,  v.  41, 
1933;  and  Preston  A.  Barba,  P.  G.  Tombstones,  PGPS,  Vol.  XVIII, 
1953,  232  pp. 

45  Gilbert,  A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  p.  41,  says:  "The 
Pennsylvania  Germans  gave  America  an  art  which  was  colorful, 
decorative,  simple,  primitive  but  not  necessarily  crude,  and  which 
was  dominated  by  geometrical  balance  and  haunted  by  innumer- 
able figures  and  motifs  which  have  lost  meaning  through  the 
years  although  at  times  strikingly  religious.  It  was  an  art  close 
to  the  soil.  It  was  an  art  which  lived  with  them,  and  with  which 
they  lived.  It  was  natural,  unsophisticated,  inartificial,  unlearned, 
informal.  No  small  wonder,  for  to  them  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
greatest  of  all  arts— the  art  of  living." 
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erend  Clarence  Rahn  of  Temple  would  be  the  writer's 
choice  for  the  best  background  in  the  subject. 

Humor  is  hardly  the  best  note  on  which  to  end  a  se- 
rious discussion  of  the  progress  and  problems  in  the  field 
of  Pennsylvania  German.  The  paper  has  attempted  to 
show  that  the  last  few  decades  have  seen  tremendous 
strides  in  interest  and  in  Pennsylvania  German  research 
because  a  forceful  combination  of  influences  awakened 
those  within  and  without  the  ethnic  group  to  the  value 
of  its  contributions,  the  meaning  of  its  folklore,  and  the 
nature  of  its  dialect.  The  paper  then  stressed  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  study  of  dialect  grammar  and  in 
the  creation  of  a  systematic  orthography  based  on  the 
German.  Having  presented  the  conflict  of  terms 
(Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Pennsylvania  German,  and  Penn- 
sylvanian) ,  the  writer  called  attention  to  the  role  of  mis- 
representation and  commercialization  as  handicaps  in 
the  field.  Finally,  the  discussion  stressed  the  present 
needs  or  problems:  the  use  of  illustrative  and  informative 
materials,  a  definitive  dictionary  of  the  dialect,  a  diction- 
ary of  folklore,  a  comprehensive  volume  on  Pennsylvania 
German  art,  and  a  book  on  Pennsylvania  German  humor. 
The  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  quick  review  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  field,  and  what  soon  needs  to  be  done. 
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The  Categories 
of  Modern  British  Poetry 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

If  one  were  to  turn  to  the  mid-century  edition  of 
Louis  Untermeyer's  anthology  of  modern  British  and 
American  poetry,  one  would  find  sixty-four  American 
poets  represented  along  with  sixty-nine  British  poets, 
starting  with  Whitman  and  Hardy  respectively.  I  use  Mr. 
Untermeyer's  work  as  an  illustration  simply  because  it 
is  the  most  exhaustive  collection  of  which  I  know. 

A  careful  study  of  this  roll  call  of  poets  will  certainly 
raise  the  question:  How  do  they  fit  into  any  picture  of 
common  effort?  They  often  seem  to  have  very  little  in 
common  with  each  other.  They  even  seem  to  be  working 
at  cross  purposes.  How  can  we  recognize,  from  a  few 
poems  in  an  anthology,  just  what  is  the  over-all  view  of 
life  that  moves  each  poet  in  his  writing? 

No  understanding  of  what  poetry  has  accomplished 
in  the  last  hundred  years  can  be  reached  without  first 
undertaking  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  scene  in  or- 
der to  recognize  the  major  and  minor  human  elements 
that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  picture.  An  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  various  categories 
of  modern  British  poetry  should  certainly  simplify  mat- 
ters and  show  whether  there  is  any  unity  in  all  of  this 
diversity.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  set  forth  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  modern  British  poets  so  that  one  can 
recognize  those  qualities  in  them  that  are  similar  and 
dissimilar. 

First,  think  of  a  cross  as  our  starting  figure.  We 
shall  consider  the  center  of  the  cross  as  the  Victorian  hub 
from  which  the  later  poets  branched  forth  in  the  year  of 
1880  approximately.  A  cross  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper 
creates  for  us  four  areas:  northeast,  southeast,  southwest, 
and  northwest.  These  will  be  our  four  general  categories, 
supplemented  by  subdivisions. 
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Let  us  designate  the  two  eastern  areas  as  belonging 
to  poetry  which  is  positive  in  nature  and  the  two  western 
areas  for  poetry  which  is  negative  in  nature. 

Immediately  the  need  appears  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  positive  and  negative  poetry.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  the  positive  will  mean  that  attitude  toward 
life  which  accepts  the  world  and  its  challenge  of  struggle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  rejects  life  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Let  us  assign  the  northeast  area  of  the  cross  to  the 
positive  poet  who  writes  about  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
southeast  area  to  the  positive  poet  who  writes  about  the 
body  of  man.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  con- 
sider this  distinction  merely  an  artificial  and  academic 
one.  The  poet  who  takes  as  his  subject  the  soul  of  man 
will  be  stressing  the  spirit  and  will  be  concerned  with 
moral  values  that  are  consciously  reaching  out  to  capture 
the  eternal  verities.  The  poet  who  writes  about  the  body 
of  man  will  be  stressing  physical  action,  movement,  and 
the  strenuous  life. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  picture,  in  the  northwest 
area  of  the  cross  we  shall  place  the  poet  who  rejects  the 
world  through  the  philosophy  of  escapism;  and  in  the 
southwest  area  we  shall  place  the  poet  who  rejects  the 
world  through  the  philosophy  of  outright  pessimism. 

How  far  have  we  come?  In  the  two  right-hand  areas 
of  the  cross  we  have  the  categories  of  positive  poetry  em- 
phasizing the  soul  of  man  and  the  positive  poetry  em- 
phasizing the  body  of  man.  On  the  left-hand  side  we 
have  the  two  categories  representing  the  negative  atti- 
tude, the  one  through  escape  from  reality  and  the  other 
through  pessimism.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the 
writer  to  define  the  mental  attitudes  known  as  escapism 
and  pessimism.  These  two  concepts  are  not  particularly 
difficult. 

We  are  ready  now  to  turn  to  individual  poets  and 
place  them  in  one  or  another  of  the  four  major  categories. 
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And  we  shall  begin  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  (the 
northeast  area)  with  the  positive  poet,  the  one  who  ac- 
cepts the  challenge  of  living  and  who  stresses  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  man  searching  for  the  eternal  verities.  The 
present  essayist  considers  this  category  of  poetry  to  be 
the  one  in  which  the  bulk  of  all  great  poetry  has  been 
written,  because  the  great  poet  is  also  philosopher,  priest, 
propagandist,  and  prophet  with  the  sacred  duty  of  leading 
the  people  from  their  wilderness  of  misguided  thought 
into  the  open  light,  the  truth,  and  the  way.  To  this  cate- 
gory of  poetry  we  might  give  the  name  of  the  Great  Tradi- 
tion because  it  is  the  tradition  followed  by  Chaucer,  Mil- 
ton, Burns,  and  Wordsworth,  to  mention  only  a  few.  And 
not  by  mere  chance  has  it  occurred  that  these  great 
poets  have  a  common  meeting  ground  because  the  idea 
which  moves  them  all  is  the  idea  of  nature,  that  great 
cleansing  force  seen  as  a  purifying  stream  that  runs 
through  all  English  literature. 

In  this  category  one  must  expect  to  find  only  the 
major  poets,  and  so  the  roll  call  can  not  be  large  for  any 
small  period  of  time,  such  as  a  hundred  years.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  British  poetry  has  brought  forth 
a  major  poet  in  this  category  in  the  last  seventy-five 
years.  He  is  the  poet  laureate,  John  Masefield,  with  his 
reputation  founded  upon  the  great  sweep  of  his  book- 
length  poems  like  Dauber  (1912),  The  Daffodil  Fields 
(1913),  Reynard  the  Fox  (1919)  and  others,  directly  in 
the  Chaucerian  tradition.  As  he  broke  with  Victorian- 
ism,  John  Masefield  carried  on  from  the  point  where  his 
immediate  predecessor  had  left  off.  This  predecessor 
was  Robert  Bridges,  the  poet  laureate  until  his  death  in 
1930.  In  Bridges'  Testament  of  Beauty  (1929)  "the  main 
theme,  based  on  Christian  teleology,  is  the  evolution  of 
the  human  soul  toward  perfection,  the  reunion  of  all 
things  in  God  through  the  growth  of  spiritual  love.  The 
poet  shows  how  in  Man  the  blind  instincts  of  Nature  be- 
come transformed,  through  influences  such  as  that  of 
beauty,  into  spiritual  forces."1 


i  Robert  Hillyer  in  Louis  Untermeyer,  Modern  British  Poetry   (Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  N.  Y.,  1950)  p.  48. 
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The  Irish  or  Celtic  Renaissance  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  has  one  contribution  to  make  to  the  Great  Tra- 
dition of  nature  and  the  spirit.  John  Millington  Synge 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  before  he  could  reach  his 
full  stature  as  an  artist,  but  in  his  brief  life  he  was  able 
to  attain  greatness  as  a  dramatic  poet  with  Riders  to  the 
Sea  (1903),  The  Well  of  the  Saints  (1905),  The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World  (1907),  and  a  few  more.  The 
beauty  of  his  language  is  particularly  outstanding,  and 
in  him  can  be  found  a  real  vigor  and  knowledge  of  human 
passions  that  contrast  noticeably  with  the  delicate  mys- 
ticism of  many  of  his  fellow  Celts. 

We  now  turn  away  from  the  northeast  category 
which  stresses  the  soul  of  man  to  the  southeast  area 
where  the  emphasis  is  upon  physical  rather  than  spir- 
itual action.  Here  is  the  strenuous  life  glorified;  and  we 
can  take  William  Ernest  Henley,  with  his  "Invictus"  as 
the  starting  point.  The  road  will  lead  us  first  to  that 
great  rattler  of  sabres,  Rudyard  Kipling,  whom  we  might 
call  the  Voice  of  Imperialism.  Courage  and  manly 
strength  were  his  watchwords.  And  the  harshness  of  the 
imperialistic  message  was  softened  and  sentimentalized 
by  the  idea  of  the  white  man's  burden:  namely,  the  duty 
which  the  white  man  had  in  saving  his  brown  brother 
from  darkness.  Kipling  was  certainly  the  best  of  the 
imperialistic  poets. 

Time  moves  on  to  the  First  World  War;  and  the  best 
that  came  out  of  it  in  British  poetry  was  Rupert  Brooke 
with  his  sonnet  sequence,  1914.  In  it  his  most  famous 
single  poem  remains  "The  Soldier,"  which  begins:  "If  I 
should  die,  think  only  this  of  me:  that  there's  some  cor- 
ner of  a  foreign  field  that  is  forever  England." 

Another  era  obviously  stressing  the  strenuous  life 
would  be  the  years  surrounding  the  Second  World  War, 
but  there  has  not  been  enough  time  since  then  to  estab- 
lish a  good  perspective  upon  what  is  enduring  and  what 
is  passing.    Therefore,  we  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion. 

As  one  could  expect,  there  are  many  more  little 
poets  than  great  poets,  and  most  of  these  minor  poets  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  negative  camp.  Let  us  recall  that  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  cross  was  a  category  assigned  to 
those  poets  who  reject  the  world  either  through  escape 
from  reality  or  through  a  pessimistic  attitude.  Their 
name  is  legion.  We  proceed,  clockwise,  to  the  southwest 
area,  which  is  given  over  to  pessimism.  Thomas  Hardy, 
at  the  end  of  Victorianism,  can  be  taken  as  the  progenitor 
of  this  current  of  feeling,  which  might  well  be  called  that 
of  realistic  disillusion.  Such  pessimism  often  takes  the 
guise  of  satire,  name  calling,  and  futility. 

The  First  World  War  produced  its  satirists  who  said 
no  to  all  armed  struggle  in  desperation,  pessimism,  and 
bitter  disillusion.  Chief  among  these  is  Siegfried  Sassoon 
whose  Counter  Attack  (1918)  epitomized  his  bitterness  in 
feeling  and  insinuates  that  all  men  who  institute  war  are 
criminals,  that  war  is  hell,  and  that  its  spiritual  disasters 
far  outweigh  its  advantages.  Other  war  poets  who 
plucked  at  the  strings  of  irony,  pity,  or  despair  were 
chiefly  Robert  Graves,  Wilfred  Owen,  Charles  Hamilton 
Sorley,  and  Isaac  Rosenberg. 

The  next  group  to  take  our  attention  among  the 
poets  of  realistic  disillusion  might  well  be  summed  up  in 
that  distinguished  family  group  of  cynics,  the  Sitwells, 
headed  by  the  bachelor  baronet,  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell;  sec- 
onded by  his  unmarried  and  incomprehensible  sister,  Dr. 
Edith;  and  completed  by  the  youngest  member,  Sache- 
verell,  who  as  a  family  man  (now  nearing  sixty  years) 
has  produced  children  as  well  as  books.  They  are  a  fas- 
cinating family,  probably  more  noted  for  their  peculiari- 
ties than  for  their  sheer  genius.  Claiming  Plantagnet 
descent  through  the  Angevin  kings,  they  have  lived  and 
conducted  themselves  in  semi-state.  In  Gold  Coast  and 
Other  Poems  (1930),  Dr.  Edith  shows  her  Swiftian  scorn 
and  contempt  for  the  inane  world  of  which  she  refuses 
to  be  a  part.  Sir  Osbert  echoes  the  same  feeling  in  Argo- 
naut and  Juggernaut  (1920)  and  Out  of  the  Flame 
(1923).  In  The  People's  Palace  (1918)  and  The  Thir- 
teenth Caesar  (1924),  Sacheverell  shows  himself  to  be 
milder  than  his  brother  and  sister;  but  all  the  Sitwells 
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have  definitely  given  signs  of  unmistakable  cynicism,  al- 
though age  has  by  this  time  mellowed  them  consider- 
ably. 

The  wheel  turns  next  to  the  school  of  surrealist  poets 
headed  by  Dylan  Thomas.  Of  him  Louis  MacNeice  has 
written,  "He  is  like  a  drunk  speaking  wildly  but  rhyth- 
mically, pouring  out  a  series  of  nonsense  images,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  is  usually  vital  and  sometimes 
even  seems  to  have  a  message  .  .  .  "2  Surrealism  might 
be  defined  tentatively  as  an  artistic  movement,  influ- 
enced by  Freud,  purporting  to  express  the  subconscious 
mental  activities  by  presenting  images  without  order  or 
sequence,  as  in  a  dream.  In  these  circumstances,  a  poet 
can  readily  remain  obscure  in  his  meaning.  But  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  not  essentially  the  purpose  of  a 
poet  to  reveal  his  thoughts  rather  than  to  conceal  them 
by  means  of  double  talk.  The  great  poets  have  never 
been  the  obscuring  ones. 

By  far  the  largest  school  or  section  of  poets  devoted 
to  a  sense  of  realistic  disillusion  is  made  up  of  those  whom 
we  shall  call  the  Voices  of  Protest.  Among  their  number 
can  be  included  Stephen  Spender,  W.  H.  Auden,  C.  Day 
Lewis,  and  Louis  MacNeice,  to  mention  the  most  promi- 
nent. These  men  have  been  raising  their  voices  sadly 
against  the  social  morass,  as  they  see  it,  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  age  of  futility  and  hopelessness.  The  revo- 
lutionary fervor  is  here. 

Stephen  Spender  published  Poems  (1933),  and 
"Some  of  the  reviewers  demurred  at  the  unconcealed  com- 
munism throughout."3  But  by  1947  with  Poems  of  Dedi- 
cation "he,  too,  has  become  disillusioned  about  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  communist  system  as  the  road  to  man's  sal- 
vation."4 He  is  at  his  most  meaningful  probably  in  such 
a  poem  as  "An  Elementary  School  Classroom  in  a  Slum." 

Of  this  group  Wystan  Hugh  Auden  has  been  the 


2  Mark  Longaker  and  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  Contemporary  English  Litera- 
ture (Appleton-Century-Crofts,  inc.,  N.  Y.,  1953)    p.  295. 

3  Untermeyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  450. 

4  Longaker  and  Bolles,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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loudest  and  most  rowdy.  "For  a  time  he  was  no  doubt 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  man's  salvation  lay  in  the  proper 
application  of  communism,  but  more  recently  he  has 
placed  the  responsibility  on  the  individual."5 

Although  Cecil  Day  Lewis  was  associated  with  the 
leftist  cause  in  the  thirties,  this  interest  in  him  appeared 
rather  lukewarm,  and  he  has  now  forsaken  the  theme  of 
social  revolt.  At  present  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
University,  his  work  has  shown  an  increasing  range  and 
depth. 

Early  in  the  thirties,  Louis  MacNeice  deserted  com- 
munism as  a  means  of  social  salvation  and  since  that  time 
has  ceased  to  stress  political  ideologies,  but  his  present 
poetry  still  finds  him  confused  in  mind  and  spirit  and 
definitely  at  war  with  traditionalism. 

The  confusion  with  which  these  four  poets  are  per- 
sonally beleaguered  is  reflected  too  often  in  the  obscur- 
antism which  creeps  into  their  poems  and  draws  a  curtain 
between  them  and  their  readers.  This  fault  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  concerned  too  much  with  talking 
against  something  rather  than  in  advancing  anything 
which  they  could  talk  for,  in  a  dynamic  way. 

Whereas  the  pessimists  in  this  southwest  corner  and 
category  of  our  poetic  cross  have  been  unhappy,  angry, 
futile  folks,  on  the  other  hand  the  escapists  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  our  picture  have  been  happy  and  full  of 
cheerful  purpose.  They  have  sought  and  found  satisfying 
escape  from  unwanted  reality  by  means  of  romantic  il- 
lusion, which  they  have  created  for  themselves  in  various 
ways,  such  as:  aestheticism,  religious  mysticism,  the  bu- 
colic, the  Celtic  Renaissance,  Hellenism,  and  imagism, 
to  mention  the  chief  ones. 

Let  me  here  advance  an  idea  for  what  it  is  worth  in 
thinking  it  through.  There  is  a  certain  body  of  thought 
that  looks  upon  romantic  illusion,  romanticism,  and  es- 
capism as  synonymous  and  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick : 

5  Ibid.,  p.   284. 
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weakness.  I  beg  to  differ.  I  shall  try  not  to  become  too 
complex  in  my  philosophy,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  gist 
of  the  matter  lies  in  the  inability  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  to  comprehend  the  Celtic  concept 
which  readily  accepts  that  the  worlds  of  reality  and  so- 
called  unreality  are  inseparable  and  on  the  same  plane 
with  each  other,  co-existent  in  their  substance.  That  is 
my  first  idea. 

My  second  idea  is  that  one  way  for  the  world  to  move 
forward  is  to  call  a  temporary  halt  to  physical  action,  to 
escape  into  the  barricaded  tower  of  the  mind  —  of  con- 
structive imagination  —  and  to  dream  of  better  ways  to 
live  in  order  to  come  forth  with  worthwhile  plans  for  the 
future.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  procedure  is  escap- 
ism at  its  best.  And  the  poets  now  to  be  considered  are 
those  who  have  climbed  into  their  ivory  towers  in  order 
to  dream  constructively  of  better  ways  to  live,  call  them 
escapists  if  we  will. 

Alfred  Edward  Housman  of  A  Shropshire  Lad  (1896) 
serves  as  the  Victorian  point  of  departure  for  these  poets 
of  romantic  illusion.  His  own  poetry  is  lyric  and  bucolic, 
lamenting  the  passing  of  the  good  old  days.  No  one  in 
modern  British  poetry  has  done  more  for  the  quatrain 
than  Housman  has. 

The  facile  pen  of  Oscar  Fingall  O'Flahertie  Wills 
Wilde  can  start  us  off  with  the  cult  of  aestheticism. 
Again  we  must  define  the  term  which  we  are  using.  Aes- 
theticism might  be  defined  as  devotion  to  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Aestheticism  at  its  best  can  be  found  in  John 
Keats,  who  was  a  great  poet  and  a  great  human  being. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
chief  exponent  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake  was  only  O. 
Wilde,  a  little  poet  and  an  even  smaller  man. 

Religious  mysticism  at  this  time  found  devoted  fol- 
lowers. First  there  were  the  Meynells,  husband  and  wife, 
both  devout  Romanists.  Wilfred  and  Alice  Christina 
Thompson  Meynell  formed  a  superb  team  and  in  their 
service  to  literature  were  more  valuable  as  editors,  dis- 
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coverers,  and  inspirers  than  they  were  as  significant 
poets  in  their  own  right.  They  discovered  (and  finan- 
cially supported)  that  derelict  of  society,  Francis  Thomp- 
son, whose  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  is  probably  the  most 
significant  religious  poem  of  the  first  half  of  the  twenti- 
eth century. 

Gerald  Manley  Hopkins,  the  Irish  Jesuit,  was  not 
really  advanced  as  a  poet  until  thirty  years  after  his 
death  when  Robert  Bridges  published  the  works  of  Hop- 
kins in  1918.  Always  a  difficult  poet,  Hopkins  tends  to 
obscurantism  or  obliqueness.  "To  Hopkins  everything 
was  happy  and  magnificent.  The  world  was  not  merely 
colorful  but  prodigal.  Nature  was  a  divine  turmoil,  and 
God  was  an  external  exuberance."6 

The  First  World  War  was  followed  by  an  aftermath 
of  bucolic  poetry  which  sought  surcease  from  violence 
and  sorrow  in  rusticity  among  quiet  fields  and  orchards 
and  forests,  in  the  healing  power  of  beneficent  nature. 
Chief  among  the  poets  of  bucolicism  was  William  Henry 
Da  vies,  the  super-tramp  who  was  full  of  butterfly  mo- 
ments, principally  "Leisure,"  "The  Example,"  and 
"Ambition."  In  the  same  category  there  exists  Edward 
Thomas  among  the  most  genuine  rustic  poets,  who  wrote, 
"If  I  should  ever  by  any  chance  grow  rich,  I'll  buy  Cod- 
ham,  Cockridden,  and  Childerditch,  Roses,  Pyrgo,  and 
Lapwater,  and  let  them  all  to  my  eldest  daughter.  The 
rent  I'll  ask  of  her  will  be  only  each  year's  first  violets, 
white  and  lonely,  the  first  primroses  and  orchises  .  .  .  ." 
Among  his  best  are  "Haymaking"  and  "Out  in  the  Dark." 

The  eighteen-nineties,  characterized  by  revolt  and 
literary  movements,  saw  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Celtic 
Renaissance,  which  was  a  highly  successful  attempt  to 
spark  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationalism  by  calling  upon  the 
Irish  heroes  and  legends  of  the  past  to  give  new  sub- 
stance and  pride  to  the  present.  Essentially  this  escape 
into  the  past  was  very  practical  psychology  as  a  builder 
of  national  morale  by  reviving  a  consciousness  of  racial 


6  Untermeyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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greatness  and  pride.  It  had  indeed  much  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  spirit  that  led  to  the  Republic  of  Eire.  It 
is  William  Butler  Yeats  who  has  served  as  the  artistic 
symbol  of  this  movement.  Others  may  have  been  even 
greater  than  he  serving  Ireland  in  their  roles  as  war- 
riors and  parliamentarians,  and  economists,  but  it  was 
Yeats  who  sang  her  songs  for  the  world  to  hear.  The 
immortal  words  belonged  to  him:  "I  will  arise  and  go 
now,  and  go  to  Innisfree,"  "When  you  are  old  and  gray 
and  full  of  sleep,"  and  "Who  dreams  that  beauty  passes 
like  a  dream?" 

Yeats  was  a  great  lyricist,  but  he  was  also  a  very 
practical  organizer  and  director  of  the  Irish  National 
Theater  endeavors  in  the  famous  repertoire  to  be  found 
on  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  where  he  labored  daily  long  and 
late.  George  William  Russell,  the  theosophical  mystic, 
had  likewise  his  practical  side  as  the  founder  of  the  Irish 
cooperative  societies  and  as  an  efficient  economist.  "His 
poetry  however  maintains  that  the  world  is  an  unreal 
world,  an  insubstantial  shadow,  in  which  dream  and  vis- 
ions are  the  only  true  guides.  It  is  the  poetry  of  one 
who  is  drunk  with  abstract  Beauty,  devoted  to  the  Heav- 
enly Brooding  and  a  sense  of  the  Everlasting."7  It  is  of 
such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

Hellenism!  A  mighty  word  it  is.  Within  its  con- 
fines Hellenism  suggests  all  that  lore  and  culture  coming 
from  the  Greeks  and  the  Mediterranean  world  to  enrich 
the  whole  world  of  the  West  with  wisdom  and  beauty. 
It  suggests  likewise  the  best  of  humanism  in  the  sense 
that  later  man  should  search  the  culture  of  Greece  to 
see  what  he  might  find  of  enlightenment  to  help  him 
overcome  the  provincialism  of  Upper  Clopton,  Hohen- 
schwandorf,  Bas  Riviere,  and  Gopher  Prairie.  The  poets 
who  gathered  around  this  banner  had  greatness  in  their 
bones.  Let  us  mention  T.  Sturge  Moore  with  his  "The 
Rout  of  the  Amazons,"  James  Elroy  Flecker,  whose  best 
are  "The  Old  Ships,"  and  "To  a  Poet  a  Thousand  Years 

V  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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Hence,"  and  John  Drinkwater  with  his  Death  of  Leander 
and  Other  Poems  (1906). 

We  come  finally,  as  the  last  of  the  subdivisions  to  the 
school  of  imagism.  Briefly,  the  imagists  believed  that 
poetry  was  only  a  flash  picture  appealing  to  concrete 
imagery,  and  they  did  not  provide  in  their  philosophy 
for  the  lengthy  epic,  narrative,  and  dramatic  poem. 
Their  pictures  were  good,  but  they  persisted  in  thinking 
that  all  of  poetry  was  pictorial.  "Vividness  of  image, 
conciseness  and  compression,  suggestion  rather  than  ex- 
plicit expression,  and  freedom  from  conventional  verse 
patterns  are  the  most  pronounced  features  of  imagist 
poetry."8  The  two  most  prominent  imagists  were  Rich- 
ard Aldington  and  Hilda  Doolittle,  his  wife. 

We  have  now  completed  our  circuit  through  north- 
east, southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest,  in  pursuing 
the  categories  of  modern  British  poetry.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  include  a  complete  roll  call  of  all  modern 
British  poets  up  to  mid-century  but  simply  to  name  a 
few  as  examples  of  the  categories  into  which  the  many 
can  be  fitted  as  the  need  may  be. 

As  time  goes  on,  additional  subdivisions  can  readily 
be  added,  but  the  four  basic  categories  are  likely  to  remain 
the  same:  praise  of  the  soul,  praise  of  the  body,  denial 
through  the  pessimism  of  realistic  disillusion,  and  escape 
by  romantic  illusion. 


8  Longaker  and  Bolles,   op.  cit.,  p.  280   f. 
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Civil  War  Letters 

Concerning*  Members  of  Co.  G,  174th  Reg., 

P.  V.  I. 

Edited  by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Recently  there  came  into  my  hands  about  thirty  letters1  written 
by  participants  in  the  Civil  War  to  their  friends  and  relatives  at  Sel- 
insgrove.  These  missives  seemed  interesting  enough  to  deserve  pub' 
Hcation.  For  present  purposes  eighteen  of  the  total  have  been  selected 
because  they  concern  the  members,  or  friends  of  members,  of  Company 
Q,  147th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 

When  first  received,  communications  like  these  are  ineffably 
precious.  Word  from  a  son  at  the  front  is  a  moving  experience  for 
a  mother,  who  thereby  knows  that  at  least  he  was  still  living  when  it 
was  written.  A  year  later,  ten  years  later,  even  fifty  years  later, 
such  papers  are  likely  to  be  thrown  around  to  gather  dust  and  to  be 
nibbled  at  by  mice.  Today — almost  a  century  after  the  conflict — 
they  are  valuable  historical  items  in  that  they  enable  us  to  see  the 
struggle  through  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  and  their  officers  who 
took  part. 

The  chief  letter  writer,  Benjamin  Theodore  Parks,  entered  the 
war  as  a  private  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
born  at  New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  studied  in  the  Classical 
Department  of  Missionary  Institute  (now  Susquehanna  University), 
and  enlisted  on  May  6,  1861  in  the  so-called  "Shade  Mountain 
Rangers"  which  became  Company  B  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves  (also  known  as  the  35th  Regiment).  This  group  trained  at 
Camp  Curtin  in  Harrisburg,  then  went  to  Camp  Qibson  at  Qeorge- 
town  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  took  part  both  in  the  Penin- 
sular Campaign  and  in  Qrant's  early  efforts  around  Richmond. 


i  These  letters  were  turned  over  to  me  by  Miss  Agnes  Selin  Schoch, 
publisher  of  The  Selinsgrove  Times  and  Snyder  County  Tribune  from 
1946  to  1953.  After  publication  they  will  be  placed,  along  with  other 
historical  material  from  the  Schoch  Papers,  in  the  library  of  the  Sny- 
der County  Historical  Society  which  is  housed  in  the  library  of  Sus- 
quehanna University.  Mr.  William  M.  Schnure,  former  secretary  of 
the  society,  has  helped  me  to  identify  some  of  the  persons  and  mili- 
tary outfits  mentioned  in  the  documents.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  all  the  soldiers  and  persons  who  receive  incidental 
reference  because  such  information  would  be  of  local  interest  only. 
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There  remain  in  the  Schoch  Papers  two  revealing  letters  which 
Parks  sent  while  a  member  of  Company  B  to  his  friend,  "Colonel" 
Henry  C.  Eyer  (1797'1879),  "one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Selinsgrove."2  Eyer  was  noted  for  his  charity,  good  deeds,  and 
social  standing.  A  strong  Democrat  and  a  close  friend  of  James 
Buchanan,  he  entertained  the  latter,  as  well  as  Simon  Cameron  and 
Andrew  Q.  Curtin,  in  his  home.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
Union  Democrat,  a  fact  which  may  partly  explain  why  some  of  the 
young  Democrats  in  the  service  wrote  him.  "He  was  married  to  Mary 
Olivia  Davis,  the  daughter  of  James  K.  Davis,  Sr.,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Major  Anthony  Selin,  the  founder  of  Selinsgrove,  and 
the  aunt  of  Captain  Charles  S.  Davis  of  Company  Q,  147th  regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry." 

In  letter  No.  1  we  read  the  words  of  a  young  man  who  is  full 
o\  patriotism  but  very  homesick  for  his  friends  in  Selinsgrove  and 
quite  overwhelmed  at  the  unusual  sights  he  is  seeing.  Camp  life 
seems  so  much  like  prison  that,  when  he  gets  a  few  hours'  leave, 
he  runs  the  whole  way  to  the  center  of  town.  He  is  impressed  and 
shaken  by  the  "humiliating  spectacle"  of  a  mans  being  drummed  out 
of  the  army.  At  this  writing  Theodore  is  clearly  still  a  boy.  By  the 
time  the  series  of  letters  ends,  he  is  a  seasoned  veteran. 

With  these  explanations  in  mind  the  reader  may  now  be  ready 
to  begin  with  the  first  letter.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Parks, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  letter  writers,  was  a  fighter  first  and  a 
grammarian  last.  His  commas  often  take  the  place  of  periods,  and 
periods  frequently  appear  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  In  instances 
where  the  writer  of  a  letter  begins  a  new  thought  without  closing  the 
last  one  by  means  of  a  period,  or  where  a  sentence  ends  with  a  comma, 
such  irregularities  are  indicated  by  spacing.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this 
device  the  reader  will  more  easily  follow  the  meaning. 

[1] 

Camp  Curtin,  June,  1861. 
Col  Henry  C  Eyer 

My  Dear  Sir: 

My  Brother  arrived  safely, 
and  said  you  wished  me  to  write,  and  I  am  consequently 

2  The  quotations,  as  well  as  most  of  the  facts  in  this  paragraph,  are 
taken  from  George  P.  Dunkelberger,  The  Story  of  Snyder  County 
(Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  1948) ,  p.  891. 
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acting  upon  your  request,  I  write  almost  every  week 
and  if  you  recieve  no  letters  it  is  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  P.Ms,  indeed  many  have  entered  complaint 
to  whom  I  have  written,  twice  have  I  written  to  Keem 
and  as  yet  no  answer  has  been  received.  Leuther,  my 
brother,  Said  Mother  wished  me  to  "bundle  up  and  come 
home,"  tell  her  "the  die  is  cast,"  I  cannot  leave  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  honerably.and  I  am  sure  she  does  not 
desire  me  to  come  a  branded  traitor  and  deserter,  I  well 
know  that  She  would  sooner  have  my  blood  saturate 
Southeren  Soil  and  my  bones  bleach  upon  the  crimsoned 
feild,  he  also  said  you  (Mother)  "missed  me,"  this  in- 
deed gladdened  [my  heart]  and  yet  brought,  almost, 
tears  to  my  eyes,  oft  in  substance  have  I  repeated.the 
lines  "do  they  miss  me  at  home?  do  they  miss  me?  twould 
be  an  assurance  most  dear;  to  know  that  this  moment 
some  loved  one,  were  saying  I  wish  he  was  here".  .  When 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  volunteer  in  defence  of  the  Flag, 
I  had  an  idea  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  me,  and 
cared  not  for  me,  I  am,faulty,  ill  tempered,  and  unde- 
serving, thus  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  tryed  to  mend 
[mind]  my  firy  temper,  which  if  I  do  not  curb  will  lead 
me  to  mischief.  I  often  told  little  Mary,  [(] although 
she  is  at  tall  as  I)  that  I  was  not  born  to  please,  the 
Snyder  County  boys  are  jubilant  to  day  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  recieving  your  promised  presents,  be  sure  they 
will  remember  this  act  of  kindness,  the  sympathy  thus 
expressed  by  the  Ladi[e]s  will  stimulate  us  to  action, 
thus  knowing  that  patriotic  hearts  are  beating  at  home, 
and  that  they  are  interested  in  and  glory  in  the  success 
of  our  cause,  we  cannot  do  orther  wise  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  our  selves  if  an  opportunity  is  presented,  we  are 
tired  of  this  inactivity,  and  long  to  cope  with  our  adver- 
saries. I  would  just  say  here,  that  about  two  weeks  ago 
trouble  was  anticipated  in  Harrisburg.  we  were  not  made 
acquainted  with  this  until  lator,  at  10.  o'clock  at  night 
we  were  commanded  to  sleep  in  our  shoes.to  retain  all 
our  clothing. and  jump  at  the  tap  of  the  Drum,  the  ma- 
jority were  anxious  to  be  initiated  even  at  night,  some 
few  hoped  it  would  end  in  smoke,    we  retired  and  when 
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the  morning  sun  arose  nothing  had  happened,  all  was 
again  quiet,  they  would  not  tell  us  from  what  source 
the  trouble  was  expected.  We  were  detailed  as  the  Guard 
for  the  Arsenal  at  Harrisburg  (24  of  us)  we  had  a  fine 
time  there,  the  Ladies  of  Harrisburg  gave  us  an  excell- 
ent meal,  and  indeed  it  seemed  like  your  table,  I  then 
saw  three  peices  of  ordanance  presented,  and  brought 
from  France  by  Gen,  Leayfaette  during  the  revolution 
they  have  the  French  Coat  of  Arms  upon  them  the  Ar- 
senal is  completely  filled  with  efficient  arms.  On  Wednes- 
day, for  the  first  time,  I  was  out  of  Camp,  my  surprise 
was  great,  nature  had  wonderfully  changed,  since  last 
I  surveyed  her  beauties,  for  remember  Camp  is  inclosed 
by  a  tight  fence  twelve  feet  in  height  and  you  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Guardhouse  by  mounting  it.  I  felt 
like  a  released  convict.  I  ran  jumped  and  never  stopped 
until  I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  Harrisburg,  people 
certainly  supposed  I  had  escaped  from  the  Asylum  which 
is  opposite  Camp,  On  Monday  I  witnessed  a  most  humil- 
iating spectacle,  a  private  having  struck  an  officer  was 
court  martialled,  and  sentenced  to  five  days  imprison- 
ment and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  drummed 
out  of  the  service,  five  Regiments  were  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle. —  the  troop  then  beset [?]  off,  after  which 
the  criminal  was  brought  out,  by  a  guard  of  eight. and 
was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  about  twenty  kettle  drums, 
closely  followed  by  the  guard  at  a  charge,  the  mus- 
icians struck  up  the  Rogues  March,  and  with  un- 
covered head  the  prisoner  was  compelled  to  march  by 
the  several  Regiments.  I  was  Struck  with  pity  and  in- 
deed few  of  the  three  thousand  in  ranks  were  not  sym- 
pathizers, considering  the  Treatment  which  they  recieve 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  being  strongheaded  and  even  rebellious,  things  must 
soon  change  for  already  some  assume  a  menacing  posi- 
tion, and  we  as  a  sworn  company  must  need  if  called 
upon  charge  upon  brother  of  a  common  cause,  when 
complaints  are  justifiable,  and  who  deserve  more,  I  am 
Sorry  I  missed  the  Philosophian[?]  picnic,  Since  Kate 
is  going  to  leave  give  her  farewell  and  my  respects,    my 
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love  to  all  friends,    and  how  is  little  Mary  getting  along, 
tell  her  not  to  be  offended  at  little,    it  comes  so  natural, 
excuse  this  long  letter, 

Answer  soon  and  oblige 

your  humble 

Theo. 

Letter  No.  2  was  sent  from  Qeorgetown  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  Parks's  company  was  constructing  fortifications  to 
defend  the  capital.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  reading  some 
extremely  patriotic  literature  or  else  had  been  listening  to  rabid  orators 
"spreading  the  eagle,"  for  he  wrote  as  though  he  were  making  a 
stump  speech  to  a  crowd.  Parks  seems  to  be  so  wrought  up  that  he 
is  unable  to  get  his  words  out  in  proper  order.  Thus  the  sentence 
ending  with  "like  the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  and  unchanged  and 
eternal  luster  in  all  climes"  is  gibberish. 

The  letter  is  interesting  not  only  because  it  portrays  the  ideas 
of  a  young  soldier  who  "would  very  much  like  to  have  at  last  a  sight 
of  the  enemy,"  but  also  because — in  youthful  fashion — he  takes  him' 
self  very  seriously  .  If  his  sentiments  sound  artificial,  the  reader  must 
remember  that  Theodore  was  only  nineteen. 

[2] 

1861 
Georgetown    Heights,    Camp    Gibson    Sept    4th 
Col  Henry  C  Eyer, 

We  are  still  encamped  on  Georgetown 
Heights,  with  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  insignia  of  our  na- 
tional might  and  glory,  flaunting  in  the  unfettered 
breezes  of  heaven,  We  are  progressing  finely  with  the 
Bastion  in  course  of  erection  here,  having  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hundred  at  labor  daily,  the  guns  are  arriving 
and  are  being  mounted  with  all  possible  speed,  necessity 
demands  this,  for  these  late  skirmishes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Potomac  are  naught  else  than  forerunners 
of  a  heavy  conflict,  War,  stern  and  unrelenting  war  is 
upon  us,  the  Oligarchy  which  has  sprung  up  in  our 
midst  strong  and  determined  in  purpose,  aims  at  the 
very  vitals  of  our  Republic,  which  has  by  its  nurturing 
institutions  brought  it  from  utter  insignificancy  to  com- 
paritive  greatness,    it  has  peirced  the  very  bosom  which 
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nourished  it-defied  our  law  and  dared  raise  a  rebel 
standard,  discarding  our  heaven  favored  banner,  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  earth  yield  willing  yet  unasked  homage, 
They  have  had  the  olive  branch  extended  but  scorned 
it,  all  has  been  yielded  but  honor,  we  must  fight  to 
retain  that  which  our  fathers  gained,  nothing  short  of 
fratricidal  [war]  will  answer  them,  and  since  it  is  un- 
happily inaugurated,  the  question  is  shall  this  model 
government  be  preserved,  our  flourishing  institutions?, 
which  like  the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  and  unchanged 
and  eternal  luster  in  all  climes,  yea  all  that  which  is 
sacred  to  us  a  free  and  independent  people.  Or  do  we  the 
erect  and  free  sons  of  America  wish  to  invest  a  potentate 
with  robes  of  majesty?  confer  a  Kingly  crown  and  bow 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  Sceptre?  No  we  have  not  degener- 
ated, the  simple  thought  is  an  insult  to  the  ashes  of  our 
heroic  dead,  [we]  will  bend  no  supple  knee,  neither 
obey  the  nod  of  royalty,  If  we  are  still  a  freedom  loving 
people,  if  our  country  shall  remain  to  us,  if  we  still  value 
liberty,  right  and  honor,  we  must  speedily  rally  in  their 
defence,  the  crisis  has  arrived,  the  enemy  are  on  our 
border  thirsting  for  our  blood,  and  ready  with  perfidious 
designs  and  intrigues  to  dash  down  as  with  Herculanium 
our  greatness,  as  a  nation,  and  hurl  all  wrecked [?]  mass 
into  the  Oceon  of  oblivion  leaving  no  vestage  of  our 
former  grandeur  and  potency,  How  essential  that  the 
loyal  North  should  be  a  unit  in  these  momentuous  times, 
having  but  one  grand  object  in  view — the  succor  of  their 
country,  If  political  predjudice  continues  to  wield  its 
potent  arm  and  party  animosity  predominates  our  fate 
is  sealed,  let  party  lines  and  platforms  become  extinct, 
let  us  give  up  our  Gods  of  Gold  &  Silver,  our  political 
creeds  however  dear,  and  sacrifice  all  at  the  shrine  of 
our  common  country,  or  the  doom  of  the  nation  is  in- 
evitable, Republicans  cannot  shield  the  country,  neither 
can  the  Democracy  shield  it  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  let  the  two  unite  in  the  exercise  of  charity  &  for- 
bearance and  the  result  cannot  be  orther  wise  than  fa- 
vorable, The  proposition  made  to  the  Democracy,  by  the 
Republican  convention  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Vermont, 
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that  a  Ticket3  be  arranged  for  the  coming  State  election, 
containing  an  equal  number  of  Representatives  from 
both  parties,  I  think  should  meet  the  approbation  of  all 
loyal  citizens,  it  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by 
all  the  States  constituting  our  national  galaxy,  Our 
enemy  is  powerful,  our  united  efforts  alone  can  subdue 
and  vanquish  them  So  it  matters  little  wether  we  are 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  so  we  are  honest,  loyal  and 
true,  The  troops  here  are  in  a  fine  condition,  and  anx- 
iously await  the  approaching  conflict  ready  ever  ready 
to  follow  the  blood-dripping  feet  of  victory,  long  as  their 
flags  broad  Stripes  and  brilliant  [stars]  are  seen  mid  the 
smoke  of  carnage,  I  am  writing  the  latter  part  of  this 
a[t]  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  long  roll  was  sounded  at 
half  past  eight  calling  all  to  arms,  rations  are  being 
cooked,  Canteens  are  being  filled,  a  strong  force  of 
the  rebels  are  reported  marching  upon  the  Chain  Bridge, 
considerable  signalling  was  seen  from  our  Camp,  The 
signal  for  marching  will  be  the  firing  of  a  Gun,  at  Head 
Quarters,  all  sleep  with  acoutrements  buckled  on  and 
musket  in  arm,  and  are  very  much  afraid  it  is  all  smoke, 
We  are  in  good  health  generally,  and  would  very  much 
like  to  have  at  last  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  Excuse  this 
lengthy  letter  I  fear  it  [may]  try  your  patience 
Wishing  you  all  well 

I  am  your  humble 

Theodore 

Parks  was  released  on  a  surgeons  certificate  from  Company  B 
in  the  late  summer  of  1862.  We  do  not  know  how  this  was  ar> 
ranged,  although  one  suspects  that  he  wished  to  serve  in  a  company 
composed  of  men  whom  he  knew  better.  At  all  events,  he  had  hardly 
been  dismissed  from  Company  B  before  he  had  joined  up  with  the 
"Keystone  Quards,"  which  soon  became  the  locally  famous  Company 
Q,  147th  Regiment.  Composed  entirely  of  local  men  when  first 
organized,  it  was  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Selin  Davis  of 
Selinsgrove.  Parks  enlisted  as  a  sergeant.  The  unit  left  the  bor' 
ough  on  September  12,  1862  and  proceeded  to  Camp  Curtin  at 
Harrisburg.     After  some  training  at  that  place,  it  was  moved  nearer 


3  The  writer  at  first  had  "an  equal  Ticket." 
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the  front,  just  missing  the  carnage  at  Fredericksburg.  Having  parti' 
cipated  in  the  fighting  at  Chancellorsville  and  Qettysburg,  the  com' 
pany  was  transferred  to  the  West  and  became  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  Some  of  the  engagements  of  Company  Q  in  that 
sector  were  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Pea  Vine  Creek, 
Ringgold,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  and  Savannah.  It  was  present 
when  Johnston  surrendered  at  Durham  Station,  took  part  in  the  Qrand 
Review,  and  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865. 4 

The  first  letter  in  the  Schoch  Papers  written  by  a  member  of 
Company  Q  was  from  Michael  Shaffer.  Private  Shaffer,  dating  his 
message  about  two  weeks  after  the  boys  left  Selinsgrove,  inquired 
about  a  certain  business  matter  which  had  not  been  settled  before  he 
enlisted.  The  communication  typifies  the  problem  that  many  recruits 
faced  as  they  were  suddenly  jarred  out  of  civilian  life  without  having 
had  time  to  complete  various  arrangements  at  home.  It  also  indicates 
that  Qeorge  Schnure,  prominent  business  man  of  the  community,  was, 
like  Henry  C.  Eyer,  a  friend  and  patron  of  local  men  in  the  service. 
We  designate  the  paper  as  No.  3. 

[3] 

Camp  Curtin  Sep  28/62 
Mr  Schnure 

Sir 

This  letter  is  directed  to  you  but  part  of 
it  is  for  my  wife  I  want  to  Know  whether  you  Bot.  the 
Snyder  lot  beside  me  and  whether  you  intend  a  part  of 
it  for  me  and  at  what  price  please  write  me  all  about 
it  Soon 

Yours  Truly 

Michael  Shaffer 

Camp  Curtin  Sep  28,  1862 
My  Dear  Wife 

I  Set  down  this  Sunday  morning  to  write 
you  a  letter,  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  and  hope  you 
are  the  Same  I  want  you  to  go  and  See  Mr  Schnure  and 
ask  him  whither  he  got  the  County  Order  of  $50 — Sent 
by  James  K.  Davis,  and  also  the  Borough  order  of  $20 — 


4  Dunkelberger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  824-25  and  Samuel  P.  Bates,  History  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  1861-65;  ...  (5  vols.,  1869-71),  IV,  551-76. 
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Sent  by  Jefferson  Hall,  Schnure  is  to  Keep  the  money 
and  give  you  whatever  you  want,  If  we  remain  here  any 
time  yet,  I  may  possibly  be  home  but  there  is  no  Certainty 
about  it.  Mr  Eyer  gave  me  $5. — when  he  was  here  I 
Suppose  Mr  Schnure  Sent  it.  I  would  like  to  Know 
whither  Mr  Schnure  Bot.  the  Snyder  lot  adjoining  me 
and  at  what  price,  and  also  what  the  arrangement  is  to 
be 

I  feel  better  now,  than  I  have  at  any  time 
before,  or  Since  I  have  been  here,  and  like  it  first  rate,  we 
have  plenty  to  eat  &  good  clothes 

One  of  our  men  deserted  us  yesterday 
his  name  is  John  W.  Swartz  from  Beaver.  Our  Captain 
reported  him  this  morning  at  Head  Quarters,  we  cannot 
yet  tell  what  will  be  the  result.  We  have  been  for  a  week 
guarding  the  Capitol  ground,  and  cannot  tell  when  we 
will  be  relieved,  40  of  our  men  are  down  alternately 
every  24  hours,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  See  it  out 
and  be  Satisfied  and  put  my  trust  in  god  who  is  the  Ruler 
of  all  things, 

Yours  affectionately 
Michael  Shaffer 

Letter  No.  4  brings  us  back  to  Theodore  Parks,  who  made  a 
very  human  error  by  dating  it  January  31,  1862  when  obviously  he 
meant  January  31,  1863.  By  this  time  he  is  well  established  in  his 
new  unit,  Company  Q.  The  division  is  commanded  by  Franz  Sigel, 
who  after  fighting  in  Baden  during  the  1848  uprising,  came  to  the 
United  States  where,  because  of  Qerman  support  for  the  Union  cause, 
he  was  made  a  major-general.  Says  Ella  Lonn:  "Franz  Sigel,  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  makes  on  the  whole  a  poor  showing 
for  military  talent  and  skill,  even  after  all  due  allowances  are  made 
for  unquestionable  misfortunes."  Yet  the  motto,  "1  fights  mit  Sigel," 
became  a  "passport  to  the  good  will  of  Qerman  civilians  everywhere 
in  the  West."5 

Parks's  observation  about  incapable  Northern  generals  touches 
the  vital  problem  and  indicates  that  the  enlisted  man  knew  what  the 
trouble  was:  "We  have  many  Qenerals  competent  to  command  an 


5  Ella  Lonn,  "The  Forty-Eighters  in  the  Civil  War,"  in  A.  E.  Zucker, 
editor,  The  Forty-Eighters  (N.Y.,  1950),  pp.  186-87. 
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army  of  Forty  thousand,  but  when  twice  Forty  thousand  or  more  are 
massed,  we  find  hut  few  who  are  Capable  .  .  .  it  requires  a  more 
than  ordinary  mind  to  successfully  wield  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
His  lack  of  confidence  in  Burnside  and  his  enthusiasm  for  McClellan 
are  worthy  of  notice.  He  does  not  like  Negro  soldiers,  even  threat' 
ening  to  desert — although  he  really  did  not  mean  it — //  black  regi' 
ments  were  organized.  His  evaluation  of  the  Copperhead  editor  of 
The  Selinsgrove  Times,  Frank  Weirick,6  is  rather  apt:  "much 
to  admire  in  him,  although  too  [much  of]  an  extremist." 

[4] 

Dumfris,  Va,  Jany  31,  /62[1863] 
Col,  Henry  C  Eyer, 

Respected  and  loved  friend. 

How  rapidly  time  flies, 
I  can  scarcly  believe  that  tis  already  five  months  Since 
I  enrolled  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  "Keystone 
Guards",  and  when  compared  with  my  former  experience 
of  Soldiering,-how  varied.  From  the  day  we  bade  adieu, 
to  the  many  friends,  we  had  made,  during  our  brief  stay 
in  Harrisburg,  and  took  the  Cars  enroute  for  Harpers 
Ferry,  we  became  actors  and  had  our  parts  assigned,  and 
our  lot  being  voluntarily  cast  with  veterans,  were  off- 
course  expected,  to  do  the  duties  of  veterans,  to  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  State  and  County  from  which  the  Boys 
hail,  be  it  said,  they  even  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
all,  by  outstripping  even  the  "Old  Soldiers"  in  the  rapid 
and  toilsome  march,  The  11th  and  12th  Army  Corps 
now  Compose  the  Grand  Reserve  Division,  under  the 
Command  of  the  invincible  Seigle,  truly  "Me  now  fites 
mit  Seigle",  and  I  hope  we  will  remain  in  reserve. if  no 
better  success  is  met  with,  in  the  next  advance,  I  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  engage  in  such  a  Slaughter  as  that 
of  Fredericksburg,  unless  there  is  some  great  advantage, 
resulting  therefrom,  My  Confidence  in  Burnside  is  some- 
what shaken,  a  General  should  never  acknowledge  his 
incompetency,     men  will  believe  him,  and  lacking  the 


6  Cf.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The  Copperhead,  Frank  Weirick,"  in  Sny- 
der County  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  II  (Jan.,  1937),  1  ff.;  and 
"Frank  Weirick:  'Copperhead'  of  Central  Pennsylvania,"  in  Penn- 
sylvania History,  V  (Oct.,  1938),  245  ff. 
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Confidence  of  his  forces  defeat  stares  him.in  the  face, 
Burnside  may  be  the  man  for  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
but  McClellan  remains  as  ever  the  man  for  the  Army, 
immaterial  how  the  men  are  politically  inclined. enter 
into  conversation  with  them,  and  they  say  "Return 
little  Mac.  the  confidence  of  the  army  will  be  restored, 
and  all  will  be  well,"  even  acceding  that  he  is  slow,  the 
army  having  implicit  confidence  in  him  will  finally  ac- 
compish  more. than  it  will  under  the  command  of  your 
"fast  Generals".  Pope  did  it,  yes  beautifully,  he  found 
to  late  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  required  more 
brain,  more  energy  and  skill,  to  control  it,  than  did  his 
Western  Division,  Burnside  if  he  would  save  the  Army 
from  demoralization,  must  be  relieved,  to  be  succeeded 
by  whom?  We  have  many  Generals  competent  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  Forty  thousand,  but  when  twice  Forty 
thousand  or  more  are  massed,  we  find  but  few  who  are 
Capable,  not  every  man  has  the  qualities  of  a  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  mind  to 
successfully  wield  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  General 
who  exonerates  every  one  but  himself, — acknowledges  his 
imbecility — may  answer  for  an  army  Composed  of  law- 
less Brigands,  but  not  for  men  who  value  life,  and  who 
have  loving  associations  which  bind  them  to  earth,  the 
Administration  must  remember  that,they  are  "experi- 
menting" as  they  deign  to  call  it  with  blood  royal  and 
loyal  as  their  own.  The  Emancipation  policy,  too,  has  its 
effect,  and  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  army  somewhat, 
Much  as  I  detest  desertion,  when  once  they  organise 
Negro  Regiments,  and  expect  me  to  fight  by  the  side  of 
an  African,  I  will  either  desert,  or  shout  niggers  instead 
of  Rebels,  those  who  volunteered  for  "Glory"  will  then 
have  it  heaped-up,  Please  dont  denominate  me  Grum- 
bler, tis  the  first  time  I  have  said  any  thing  derogatory 
to  the  Administration  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
"carrying  on"  the  War.  We  have  plenty  of  good,  fat 
Pork,  Beans,  and  Crackers,  having  direct  communica- 
tions with  Washington,  our  rations  are  easily  delivered, 
and  our  mails,  too,  are  more  regular,  None  of  the  Boxes 
sent  by  the  friends  to  the  Company  have  yet  reached  us, 
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but  an  Officer  has  been  sent  to  Washington  with  an  order 
to  bring  them,  and  when  they  do  come,  there  will  be  a 
general  rejoicing  P,  Laubenstein  [the  company  cook] 
arrived  yesterday,  with  a  Trunk  containing  Provisions 
for  the  Capt  &  Lieut  Byers  [Capt.  Charles  Selin  Davis 
and  Lt.  Nelson  Byers] ,  who  by  the  way  are  well.  To  day 
was  wash  day  for  the  Capt,  and  he  is  now  drying  his 
wash  by  the  Stones  whistling  one  of  his  favorite  airs, 
We  are  in  receipt  of  the  "Times"  and  in  it  I  find  an  extract 
from  my  letter  to  Mother,  it  was  written  hurriedly  and 
not  worthy  a  publication,  my  regards  to  Frank  the  Edi- 
tor, there  is  much  to  admire  in  him,  although  too  [much 
of]  an  extremist,  I  would  like  to  see  you  all,  but  I  sup- 
pose will  be  compelled  to  remain  "till  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion's over,"  Answer  if  can  remit [?] 

My  love  to  all 

Humbly  Yours 
B  Theo,  Parks 

No.  5  is  a  lengthy  missive  sent  by  Captain  Charles  Selin  Davis 
to  his  wife,  Emma  J.  Smith  Davis.  The  last  part  has  been  lost,  but 
even  as  it  stands  the  letter  is  of  deep  human  interest,  partly  because 
it  is  the  first  one  in  the  Schoch  Papers  written  by  the  organizer  of 
Company  Q  and  partly  because  it  contains  so  many  small,  personal 
details  of  family  life  that  bespeak  the  difficult  adjustments  arising  when 
the  head  of  the  home  went  to  war. 

We  learn  about  a  law  suit  of  which  presumably  the  wife  Emma 
had  never  before  heard  because  such  matters  had  normally  been  handled 
by  her  husband.  She  is  worried  and  distraught  as  she  tries  to  do  the 
work  of  both  wife  and  husband.  The  Captain  soothes  her  fears,  sug- 
gesting that  she  turn  the  matter  over  to  Attorney  Anthony  C.  Simpson, 
whom  the  reader  will  soon  meet  again  in  No.  7. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Bickhart,  the  tenant  farmer,  who 
is  going  west.  Meticulous  instructions  are  given  to  Emma  so 
that  she  and  Mr.  Eyer  can  get  out  of  Bickhart  all  that  is  coming  to 
her.  Such  insignificant  items  as  two  old  peafowls  and  a  due  bill  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sideboard  drawer  tell  volumes  about  the  problems 
that  emerged  when  the  head  of  the  house  left  for  the  war.  The  same 
is  true  of  such  suggestions  as  those  about  getting  all  the  Davis  family's 
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bees,  about  Aunt  Kitty's  snuff,  and  about  Eva's  failure  to  use  capitals 
in  her  writing.  And  so  it  went.  This  letter  could  probably  have 
been  duplicated  in  spirit  thousands  of  times  as  homesick  husbands 
sent  instructions  to  tired  and  overworked  wives  about  domestic  affairs. 
Such  an  epistle  tells  us  much  about  the  rue  of  war.  The  reader  should 
take  it  in  that  spirit,  for  otherwise  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  itemizing 
of  small  talk,  of  names  of  relatives,  and  of  unimportant  minutiae: 

[5] 

No  1, 

Dumfries  Va  Feby.  8.  1863 
My  Dear  Wife 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  I  gave  you  the  news,  and  also  that  we  had  been 
paid  off,  and  I  Sent  you  by  Express  to  Mr,  Eyer  One  hun- 
dred Ten  dollars,  which  he  is  to  pay  over  to  You,  I  Should 
not  have  written  So  Soon  again,  but  day  before  Yester- 
day evening  (Friday). I  received  one  from  You,  and  now 
hasten  to  answer 

There. has  nothing  of  importance  transpired  here 
Since  I  last  wrote  You,  all  is  quiet,  and  we  are  all  en- 
sconced in  our  little  Canvass  homes,  the  most  Contented 
Set  you  ever  Saw,  Your  letter  was  mailed  on. the  3d  and 
I  received  it  on  the  6th  about  4  O'clock  P,M,  So  you 
Can  See  the  letters  Come  through  more  Swiftly  than  the 
papers, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well  again 
and  only  hope  you  may  remain  So, 

You  write  in  your  letter  that  Some  man 
left  a  paper  with  you,  giving  you  notice  that  I  had  lost 
the  Suit,  I  Cannot  Comprehend  what  Suit  it  Can  be, 
unless  it  is  a  Suit  of  the  Estates  which  originates  from 
the  Pine  Grove  Concern,  there  is  a  man  down  there  that 
had  a  Claim  against  the  Estate  but  it  was  an  illigal  Claim, 
I  believe  he  Sued  the  Claim  a  Short  time  before  I  left 
or  at  least  threatened  to  do  So  if  it  was  not  paid,  it  must 
be  that  one,  Simpson  had  it  in  hand,  Send  for  him 
and  ask  him  about  it,  he  will  explain  all  If  it  is  that 
one  which  it  must  be,  you  need  not  worry  yourself  about 
it,  for  it  is  not  my  individual  matter  but  the  Estates,    at 
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all  events  Send  for  Simpson  and  ask  him  about  it,  and 
also  Show  him  the  paper,  Tell  him  to  write  me  and  ex- 
plain all  about  it,  as  well  as  give  me  the  General  news 
and  I  will  write  him,  as  Soon  as  I  can  find  time  to  do  So, 
You  must  not  worry  about  Such  things  now,  do  not  for- 
get to  See  him  immediately, 

I  also  Sent  a  letter  in  the  package  to  Mr  Eyer  with  the 
money  for  you  as  Soon  as  you  receive  it  let  me  Know, 
I  received  a  letter  from  James  K,  Davis  a  few  days  ago, 
also  one  from  Howard  Schnure,  and  I  was  Surprised  to 
See  Howards  So  well  written,  I  wrote  to  Lydia  a  few 
days  ago  &  Shall  write  the  next  to  Anna,  I  also  received 
one  from  Brother  George  a  few  days  ago,  but  have  not 
yet  received  an  answer  from  Brother  John, 

You  write  that  Bickhart  is  going  to  the  West, 
let  him  go,  but  Mr  Eyer,  must  look  at  the  Agreement,  and 
See  that  he  has  paid  all  his  Share  of  the  Taxes,  I  think 
we  had  but  one  Bee  [box?]  there  when  he  Came  but  he 
must  be  Charged  with  Another  one  which  John  Arbogast 
got  and  Settled  for  with  Bickhart,  we  also  have  2  Old 
Peafowls,  Male  &  Female,  and  I  think  they  had  Several 
Young  ones  last  Summer,  I  know  the  man  Reaser  [?] 
You  Speak  of,  but  Know  nothing  about  his  abilities  as 
a  farmer  Mr  Eyer  will  Know  that  If  Mr,  Eyer  rents  to 
him  tell  him  he  must  make  the  best  Bargain  possible  for 
you,  he  Should  pay  all  the  Road  Tax  &  School  Tax,  he 
must  also  make  provision  for  him  to  bring  you  wood,  and 
you  should  have  more  hay,  Bickhart  brought  three 
loads  of  hay  a  year  Show  him  the  old  Agreement  and  tell 
him  to  do  the  best  for  you  he  Can  and  I  will  be  Satisfied, 
as  I  have  every  Confidence  in  him,  I  hold  a  due  bill 
against  Bickhart  of  $5.00  which  you  will  find  in  the  Side- 
board drawer  where  you  found  Straubs  note,  also  a  book 
account  in  my  a/c  book  in  the  Same  drawer,  when  Mr 
Eyer  Settles  with  him  he  must  Charge  him  interest  on  all 
these  things  as  it  is  all  grain  that  he  got,  If  he  Should 
Say  he  returned  it,  which  he  might,  do  not  believe  it,  he 
may  Since  going  away  try  to  make  all  he  Can,  The  Bee 
Boxes  out  at  the  farm  that  are  like  those  Mr  Eyer  had, 
are  mine    Bickharts  are  all  a  different  Kind    you  must, 
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Claim  them  boxes,  his  a/c  in  my  book  is  right  read 
this  to  Mr  Eyer,  I  also  think  he  ought  to  pay  for  that 
wood  he  Sold  to  Charles  Roush  when  we  were  out,  You 
will  remember  that, 

Well,  this  is  Sunday  and  a  very  dull  day, 
Shroyer7  is  home  and  Byers  went  out  on  Picket  this 
morning  and  will  not  return  until  tomorrow  So  to  night 
I  Can  have  a  good  nights  Sleep,  all  to  mySelf,  we  have 
no  drill  to  day,  except  we  had  Company  inspection  this 
morning  and  at  four  O'clock  we  have  Dress  Parade,  it 
is  now  three  O'clock  and  I  must  hurry  to  get  my  letter 
finished  before  that  time.  John  Frank  arrived  here  Yes- 
terday, but  without  goods  and  left  again  to  day  for  Wash- 
ington, he  thinks  now  he  will  have  his  goods  here  in  a 
few  days  but  I  have  no  Confidence  in  what  he  Says 

We  have  not  yet  received  any  Boxes,  al- 
though Jno.  Frank  had  an  order  for  them,  the  most  of 
them  lay  at  Washington,  and  he  Said  they  promised  to 
Send  them  to  Alexandria  where  he  Could  have  them  put 
on  board  the  Boat  to  bring  here,  and  when  he 
went  to  Start  they  had  not  Come,  but  I  expect  when  Capt, 
McCabe  Comes  he  will  certainly  bring  them,  we  look 
for  him  every  day,  he  may  Come  this  evening  if  he 
Should  I  will  mention  it  in  this  letter,  as  I  will  not  close 
this  until  bedtime,  I  wrote  to  George  Davis,to  go  &  See 
that  man  about  that  order  and  he  must  pay  it,  You 
tell  him  the  Same  thing,  Tell  Aunt  Kitty  She  must  not 
go  home  for  Snuff,  if  She  gets  out,  You  must  Write  to 
George  Smith  to  Send  her  Some,  or  when  Mr,  Eyer  goes 
to  Shamokin  Bank  which  is  every  week  Send  with  him 
and  he  will  bring  it,  I  am  Sorry  You  was  not  well  enough 
to  help  Eva  Write  her  letter  as  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  read  one  from  her,    You  must  instruct  her  as 


7  This  is  Lit.  William  H.  Schroyer  who  died  at  Acquia  Creek,  Virginia, 
on  May  15,  1863.  The  Company  had  three  Schroyer  brothers.  Lewis 
C.  Schroyer,  musician,  was  killed  at  Dumfries,  Virginia,  January  17, 
1863.  The  only  survivor  of  the  trio  was  Michael  S.  Schroyer,  known 
for  his  diary  which  was  refurbished  by  his  son  and  then  published  by 
the  Snyder  County  Historical  Society.  It  was  entitled  "Company  'G' 
History"  and  appeared  in  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  64-157,  in  the  Society's 
Bulletin.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  used  the  Schroyer  diary  in  The  Life  of 
Billy  Yank:  The  Common  Soldier  of  the  Union  (Indianapolis,  1952). 
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to  which  Should  be  Capitols  &c,  and  tell  her  to  give  me 
all  the  particulars  about  my  little  friends  as  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  me  to  Know  what  they  are  all  doing,  Can 
John  not  write  me  one,  he  out  [ought]  be  Soon  able  to 
do  So,  I  know  if  Laura,  or  the  rest  of  them  were  a  little 
older  the[y]  would 

The  next  letter,  No.  6,  was  also  penned  by  Captain  Davis. 
His  announcement  in  the  first  paragraph  that  part  of  the  soldiers'  pay 
was  being  sent  to  Mr.  Eyer  for  distribution  to  relatives  refers  to  a 
common  practice  of  members  of  Company  Q.  Mr.  Qeorge  Schnure 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  soldiers  from  other  units. 

In  the  Schoch  Papers  is  a  heavy  envelope,  whose  back  is  strongly 
sealed  with  red  wax.  The  front  reads:  "Forwarded  by  the  Adams 
Express  Company.  Washington,  D.  C.  Soldier's  Package.  $3.10 
[probably  the  Express  Company's  fee]  Said  to  Contain,  $1034.00 
For  Col.  Henry  C.  Eyer  Selinsgrove  Snyder  County  Penna  Sent 
by  Capt  Charles  S.  Davis  Co.  Q  147th  P.V.I."  After  disbursing 
the  contents  Eyer  used  the  envelope  to  preserve  the  records  of  his 
financial  trust.  In  it  are  lists  of  those  who  sent  the  money,  also  the 
amount  of  each  individual's  contribution  to  his  family,  as  well  as 
the  names  and  signatures  of  the  recipients. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  worth  study  because  it  indicates  the 
bloody  results  of  the  engagement  at  Chancellorsville  on  May  2,  1863. 
"All  the  old  Soldiers  Say  that  it  was  the  most  destructive  Battle  of 
the  War  and  that  the  Battle  of  Antietam  was  nothing  to  Compare  to 
this." 

[6] 

Camp  near  Acquia  Landing  Va, 
May  13.  1863  12,  O'clock  noon 
Col.  H.  C.  Eyer 

Dear  Sir 

Last  evening  our  Regiment 
was  paid  off  and  to  day  I  am  making  up  a  package  to 
Send  home  for  the  Boys,  as  I  did  before  I  Shall  Send 
it  to  You  to  be  distributed  as  the  other  package  was,  the 
Boys  all  being  Satisfied  the  way  that  was  done,  I  Cannot 
yet  tell  what  the  amount  will  be  as  they  have  not  yet  all 
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given  in  their  amounts,  I  have  made  a  list,  the  Same  as 
before,  So  You  will  See  to  whom  the  amounts  are  to  be 
paid,  and  pay  them  to  no  other  except  those  marked  on 
the  list,  I  will  not  have  much  to  Send,  as  you  Know  I 
received  my  pay  at  Washington  on  my  way  home 

Since  I  have  been  with  You  we  have  had  Some 
Stirring  times  as  You  have  no  doubt  Seen  by  the  papers, 
we  went  through  it  all  and  Suffered  our  Share,  we  fought 
the  enemy  for  3  days  &  3  nights  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  abandon  our  position  &  retreat  back  across  the  Rap- 
pahannoc,  I  See  by  the  papers  that  they  Consider  it  a 
great  Victory  on  our  part,  but  Such  is  not  the  Case,  what 
I  See  with  my  own  eyes,  I  Know  to  be  true,  the  fight- 
ing was  terrific  on  both  Sides,  and  it  resulted  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  expected  when  we  first  took  the 
field,  we  lost  of  our  Company  13  wounded  &  missing 
They  are  Sergt,  Geo.  B.  Townsend  wounded  in  right  wrist 
with  a  piece  of  a  Shell  he  is  in  the  Hosp.  about  2  mile 
from  here  he  was  up  to  See  us  yesterday,  Corp,  John 
R.  Riegel  wounded  in  Shoulder  flesh  wound  he  was  also 
up  to  See  us  yesterday,  Corp.  F.  H.  Knight  missing,  Pri- 
vates Henry  J,  Doebler,  wounded  in  hip  flesh  wound  also 
in  Hospital  Edward  Fisher  Missing,  Franklin  Knarr 
missing,  John  C,  Long. Slight  wound  in  head  with  a 
Shell,  he  is  with  the  Company,  Reuben  Miller  missing 
&  supposed  to  be  wounded,  Elias  Miller  his  Son  missing, 
Wm  H,  McFall  missing,  Michael  Shaffer  missing,  Isaac 
J  Napp  wounded  Slightly  on  left  Shoulder  by  a  Shell,  he 
is  with  the  Company,  Jeremiah  Moyer  Slight  wound  on 
finger  by  a  musket  Ball,  he  is  with  the  Company,  those 
marked  missing  we  Cannot  account  for  whether  they 
were  injured  or  taken  prisoner  we  Cannot  Say  as  the 
enemy  had  possession  of  the  Battle  field,  I  escaped  un- 
injured but  got  2  musket  Balls  through  the  Skirts  of  my 
overcoat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away  in  the  re- 
treat, I  Stuck  to  it  as  long  as  I  Could  but,  in  retreating 
through  the  woods  the  Shell  [s]  Came  So  thick  that  I 
was  obliged  to  throw  myself  on  the  ground  about  every 
3  Steps  in  order  to  escape  the  deadly  missiles  and  I  was 
So  near  done  out  that,  I  Considered  myself  well  off  to 
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get  off  with  my  life,  I  Cannot  imagine  how  we  ever 
escaped  with  So  little  loss,  I  for  my  part  never  expected 
to  get  away  alive,  Such  Canonading  and  musketry  I 
never  heard  before  and  I  do  not  Care  much  about  hearing 
again,  all  the  old  Soldiers  Say  that  it  was  the  most  de- 
structive Battle  of  the  War  and  that  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam  was  nothing  to  Compare  to  this,  the  officers  in  our 
Company  all  escaped  unhurt,  the  Adjutant  of  our  Regt, 
was  Killed,  2nd  Lieut,  of  Co  A,  was,  Killed  1st  &  2nd 
Lieut  of  Co  D.  was  Killed,  1st  Lieut,  of  Co  F.  was  Killed, 
1st  Lieut  of  Co  H.  Killed  &  2nd  Lieut  wounded  &  Orderly 
of  Same  Co  had  his  head  Shot  off  by  the  Bursting  of  A 
Shell,    the  loss  in  our  Regt.  is  about  100 

If  I  was  with  You  I  Could  give  You  A  good  plain 
talk  about  the  whole  affair  but  I  Cannot  get  my  mind 
Collected  to  put  it  on  paper  Satisfactory  Lieut.  Shroyer 
was  with  us  until  the  3d  day  of  the  fight,  Sunday  after- 
noon when  his  leg  gave  out  and  he  was  Sent  to  the  rear, 
he  is  now  in  the  Hospital  where  G,  B,  Townsend  &  the 
rest  are,  but  I  have  not  Seen  him  Since  The  Boys  have 
been  down  to  See  him  and  they  Say  he  has  now  the 
Typhoid  fever, 

I  have  not  myself  been  very  well  Since  our  return 
here,  owing  to  the  hard  marching  and  exposure,  we  were 
obliged  to  endure,  the  last  night  we  encamped  on  our 
return  to  this  place,  Lieut,  Byers  &  myself  had  nothing 
at  all  to  lay  upon,  and  but  one  Blanket  &  that  wet,  to 
Cover  us  with,  and  raining  &  hailing  all  night  we  lost 
all  we  had  with  us,  Byers  Lost  his  Sword  Scabbard  Pistol 
&  Overcoat,  The  Boys  lost  their  Knapsacks  with  all  their 
Contents,  which  was  Clothing,  Blanket,  &  Overcoat  they 
had  nothing  left  them  but  what  they  had  on  their  backs, 
Since  here  they  have  again  drawn  to  make  up  the  defe- 
ciency,  they  are  all  in  good  Spirits  There  are  different 
rumors  afloat  as  to  the  12th  Corps  (Ours)  destination 
when  we  leave  this,  there  is  a  Current  rumor  afloat  that 
we  go  to  Washington  or  vicinity  to  do  duty,  our  Corps 
has  been  pretty  well  reduced  within  the  last  week  in  Con- 
sequence of  a  great  many  Regt,s  2  Year  &  nine  month 
men  going  &  having  gone  home,  but  I  have  no  Confidence 
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in  these  Camp  rumours, 

The  weather  is  excessively  hot  here  and  we  Suf- 
fer Considerable  in  Consequence  the  Peaches  Cherries 
&c  Are  done  blooming  And  I  have  no  doubt  you  at  home 
Are  busy  planting  Corn,  I  will  have  to  Close,  as  I  have 
Some  other  writing  to  do  yet  this  afternoon,  please  re- 
member me  to  all  my  friends  and  relatives  and  read  this 
letter  to  Emma,  I  wrote  her  2  letters  a  few  days  [ago] 
which  I  hope  She  has  received  for  I  Know  you  were  all 
anxious  to  hear  from  the  whole  Company  The  rest  of 
the  Company  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned,  All 
escaped  unhurt,  I  will  finish  this  letter  this  evening 
Thursday  morning  May  14/63 
8,  O'Clocke 

I  must  Close  my  letter  this  morning  as  Byers 
intends  going  down  to  the  Landing  to  the  Express  office 
pretty  Soon,  The  weather  has  Changed  Some  Since  Yes- 
terday, this  morning  it  is  raining  a  little  &  looks  as 
though  we  might  have  Considerable  during  the  day 

All  well  this  morning  in  the  Company  I  myself 
feel  a  little  better  having  got  a  good  nights  rest, 

Remember  me  dearly  to  Mrs  Eyer,  Mother  & 
the  rest  of  the  friends,  great  &  Small  and  believe  meallto 
[sic"]  be  as  ever  Your 

Affectionate  Brother8 
Charles  S,  Davis 
Let  Emma  read  this  letter 

The  next,  No.  7,  is  a  short  message  which,  although  not  writ' 
ten  by  anybody  in  Company  Q,  is  included  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  letter  in  the  Schoch  Papers  which  even 
indirectly  refers  to  the  Battle  of  Qettysburg,  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Company  Q  took  part  in  that  conflict  but  no  missives  from  a  member 
of  the  outfit  remain  in  the  collection.  In  the  second  place,  the  letter 
enables  the  reader  to  secure  some  information  about  Attorney  Anthony 
C.  Simpson,  who  was  mentioned  in  No.  5. 

Simpson,  who  was  at  the  time  District  Attorney  of  Snyder 
County,  had  already  captained  an  emergency  organization  in  1862. 


8  It  is  not  clear  why  Davis,  who  was  Eyer's  nephew  by  marriage,  would 
call  himself  "Brother." 
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This  was  Company  D,  18th  Regiment  of  militia,  which  was  hastily 
called  into  the  service  to  help  meet  the  danger  at  Antietam  and  which 
did  get  under  fire  at  Hagerstown.  When  in  1863  it  became  clear 
that  Lee  intended  again  to  move  northward,  Qovernor  A.  Q.  Curtin 
issued  a  proclamation  asking  for  the  formation  of  emergency  military 
organizations  to  aid  in  defending  the  state.  Simpson  again  was  made 
captain  of  a  Snyder  County  unit  which  was  sworn  into  the  Federal 
service  as  Company  I,  30th  Regiment  of  emergency  troops.  These 
men  were  under  fire  at  Carlisle  during  the  Qettysburg  campaign. 

After  the  danger  was  over,  the  unit  started  for  home,  and,  as 
Simpson  s  note  shows,  the  members  were  rather  expecting  that  the 
borough  people  would  do  something  for  them.  The  modern 
reader  can  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  suggests  that  his  men  would  like  a  reception;  and  then,  as  if 
he  feared  the  request  might  not  be  heeded,  returns  to  it.  Anyway, 
the  company  got  back  on  July  26  and  was  awarded  a  banquet  and 
reception  by  the  citizens.9 

HI 

Camp  opposite 

Harrisburg 
July  23  1863 
Friend  Col  Henry  C  Eyer 

Dear  Sir 
Our  Regiment  arrived  here  Yesterday-and  we  are  now 
busily  engaged  Making  arrangements  to  be  Mustered  out 
&  paid — Some  of  the  officers  are  of  the  opinion  that.We 
will  get  off  for  Home  on  Saturday  but  I  am  myself  doubt- 
ful I  should  like  it  very  Much  if  we  Could  all  Come 
home  on  Saturday —  The  Men  would  like  it  very  Much 
Col  if  the  people  would  get  them  up  a  reception  &  as 
You  No  doubt  feel  Some  Considerable  interest  in  this 
Company  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  &  let  you 
Know  our  whereabouts  and  the  prospects  of  our  getting 
Home. — 

Giv[e]  my  respects  to  James  K  Davis  and  family — 
And  Mr  Schnure  &  family  as  well  as  to  all  My  other 
enquiring  friends — Say  to  Dr  Eyste  [r]  that  he  Shall  Join 


9  For  information  about  this  group,  consult  Dunkelberger,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
859-62. 
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You  in  getting  up  Some  thing  Suitable  for  the  boys  and 
we  Will  let  You  Know  by. Telegraph  what  day  we  May  be 
home, — 

Remember  Me  Kindly  to  Mrs  Eyer.and  Say  to  her 
that  I  long  to  get  back  to  old  Selins  Grove  and  enjoy  the 
Society  of  My  family  and  friends — Please  also  remember 
Me  to  old  Mrs  Davis-  She  is  a  Noble  woman  and  always 
faithful  to  her  friends — If  the  world  was  Composed  of 
Such  people  we  would  Never  be  Cursed  with  the  evils  And 
horrors  of  war 

I  received  Your  Welcome  letter  Some  time  Since  & 
would  have  replied  Sooner  had  we  Not  been  almost  Con- 
stantly on  the  March — 

I  Must  Close    Good  Bye  from  Your  friend 

A  C  Simpson 

In  No.  8  we  hear  again  from  Theodore  Parks  who  begins  his 
message,  as  many  soldiers  did,  by  saying  that  because  there  was  no 
news  and  nothing  was  doing  he  would  fill  in  some  time  by  writing. 
Thus  he  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to  read  about  the  Maxi* 
milian  affair  in  Mexico.  He  also  mentions  that  Captain  Davis  is 
doing  so  well  that  he  is  now  acting  colonel. 

[8] 

Camp  147th  Penna.  Vols, 
Aug  20/63. 
Col.  H.  C.  Eyer 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  write  You  because 
there  is  anything  of  interest  to  write,  for  in  Camp  nothing 
transpires,  and  we  Know  little  beyond  our  noses  in  re- 
lation to  Military  affairs, 

There  is  Something  being  done  but  what  it  is, 
remains  a  mystery,  even  to  those  high  in  Command, 
where  is  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  day?  we  Know  of 
a  Surety,  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  we  have  been  under  Marching  orders 
for  the  last  week,  but  is  it  a  change  of  base?  A  flying 
expedition  or  a  "fall  back"  into  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington? we  vainly  surmise,  Gen,  Lee's  policy  would  be  to 
strike,  for  the  draft  will  augment  our  forces  greatly,    we 
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are  getting  stronger  every  day,  and  as  the  Conscripts 
arrive  are  being  drilled  and  they  rapidly  acquire  the  drill, 
very  many  of  them  are  old  Soldiers,  our  Cavalry  pickets 
have  withdrawn  to  this  Side  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
enemy's  pickets  now  line  the  opposite  bank, 
Rumour  Says  only  three  Corps  are  left  [?]  here,  and 
as  the  12th  Corps  is  always  in  for  the  Doughnuts,  we  will 
no  doubt  be  rear  Guard  of  the  Army,  and  fall  back  with 
the  Rebs,  at  our  heels,  I  hope  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
conjecture,  for  this  fighting  on  retreat  is  no  Sport,  we 
had  a  little  experience  at  Chancellorsville, 

A  battle  will  be  fought,  and  a  fierce  one,  it  will 
be  Lee's  last  desperate  attempt,  and  I  hope  to  heaven 
we  may  be  Strong  enough,  if  we  defeat  him,  we  defeat 
him  for  the  last  time,  if  his  Sweeping  Conscription  has 
enabled  him  to  fill  his  Shattered  ranks,  we  will  need 
every  man,  and  then  I  fear  the  Struggle  will  be  Stubborn, 
would  to  heaven  the  people  would  for  the  time  forget 
party  and  have  but  one  object,  the  Crushing  of  the  Con- 
federacy, What  do  you  think  of  the  French  movement 
in  Mexico,  will  we  not  necessarily  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  France?  The  Capt,  is  well,  and  acting  Colonel,  he 
makes  a  fine  Commanding  Officer,  and  The  Regt,  All  like 
him,  I  hope  he  may  in  time  be  a  field  Officer,  I  am  sure 
none  would  be  better  fitted  for  the  position,  The  Boys 
are  all  reasonably  well,  And  Are  Getting  fat  again,  If 
we  have  a  fight  and  I  am  as  lucky  as  heretofore,  I  shall 
write,    if  not,  I  Know  you  will  excuse  me 

If  convenient  please  write  and  let  me  Know  what 
you  think  of  the  position  of  affairs 

Humbly  Yours 
Theodore 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  from  Captain  Davis  remaining 
in  the  Schoch  Papers.  He  probably  sent  others  which  were  not  pre- 
served. Because  the  Captain  was  killed  a  few  months  later,  this  one 
has  a  certain  poignancy  to  it,  particularly  in  the  side  note  at  the  end 
which  tells  that  his  "dear  little  Children"  are  to  be  sent  to  school. 
We  learn  that  another  packet  of  money  has  been  despatched  for 
distribution. 
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The  most  interesting  item,  however,  in  the  missive  is  the  Cap' 
tain's  observation  about  draftees.  He  does  not  want  his  brother 
Qeorge  to  be  conscripted,  not  only  because  their  mother  would  then 
lack  financial  support,  but  also  because  many  draftees  have  neither  coats 
nor  pants.  Qeorge  never  served  in  the  army  but  did  become  a  sutler. 
In  this  position  he  got  some  army  experience  and  presumably  earned 
enough  to  help  maintain  his  mother. 

The  Schoch  Papers  contain  two  letters  written  by  Qeorge,  as 
a  sutler.  For  the  reason  that  they  bring  out  some  interesting  side' 
lights  on  the  war  as  viewed  by  a  civilian  in  close  contact  with  the 
army,  they  are  reproduced  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  as  Nos. 
13  and  15  in  this  series. 

[9] 

Camp  147th  Penna  Vols,  near 
Ellis'  Ford  Va.  August  21,  1863 
9,  O'clock  night 
Col.  H.  C,  Eyer 

Dear  Brother 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  15th 
Inst,  Came  to  hand  last  evening,  also  one  from  "Emma" 
written  on  the  16th  Inst,  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
receive  two  letters  from  home  by  the  Same  mail,  I  read 
them  both  over  Several  times,  and  when  I  have  any  Spare 
time  I  read  them  over  again,  to  See  if  I  Can  discover  Any- 
thing new,  I  feared  you  had  forgotten  me,  because  you 
delayed  So  long  in  answering,  but  now  I  am  Convinced 
that  Such  is  not  the  Case 

Joe  Lombard10  last  evening  received  a  Harris- 
burg  Telliegraph  which  Contained  the  names  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  in  Uncle  Abe's  lottery,  I  See  brother  George 
is  among  the  lot,  I  do  not  See  how  Mother  can  get  along 
if  he  Should  go,  is  there  no  way  of  getting  him  exempt, 
if  there  is  I  hope  the  friends  will  exert  themselves  to  the 
atmost  [sic]  to  have  it  done 


io  After  the  war  Joseph  Lumbard  became  the  pugnacious  editor  of  The 
Snyder  County  Tribune  (Republican)  in  whose  pages  he  crossed  bit- 
ter and  virulent  verbal  swords  with  Prank  Weirick  of  the  Demo- 
cratic sheet.  See  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Editorial  Feud  between 
Joseph  A.  Lumbard  and  Franklin  Weirick,"  in  Snyder  County  His- 
torical Society  Bulletin,  II  (Oct.,  1939)  pp.  57  ff. 
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If  there  is  no  other  way  I  would  Sooner  he 
would  pay  the  $300,  I  would  be  willing  to  Contribute 
my  Share,  if  he  has  not  got  home  you  had  better  write 
for  him,  before  it  is  too  late,  I  do  not  want  to  See  him 
go  out  in  this  draft,  it  is  for  3  years,  and  they  are  Stuck 
around  in  the  different  old  Regiments  without  any  pros- 
pect or  probability  of  promotion  and  as  to  Seeing  him 
Stuck  in  as  Such  I  would  almost  as  Soon  See  him  go  to 
his  grave,  when  they  are  put  into  the  old  Company's 
now  in  the  field,  the  promotions  are  all  made  from  the 
old  men,  who  have  been  in  the  Service,  Our  new  men 
that  we  got  in  our  Regiment  have  not  yet  got  even  Shel- 
ter tents,  and  we  Cannot  tell  when  we  Can  get  them, 
they  have  been  with  us  now  almost  Two  weeks,  and  are 
exposed  to  all  Kinds  of  weather  Some  of  them  have  no 
coats  &  Some  no  Pants,  and  there  are  Several  here  in 
Co,  E,  that  have  neither,  they  walk  about  here  in  their 
drawers  and  Shirt,  and  I  Should  Scorn  to  have  it  Said 
that  Any  of  my  friends,  much  less  a  brother  was  in  Such 
a  Situation,  we  have  put  in  requisitions  for  these  things 
as  Soon  as  they  Came  here,  but  we  have  not  been  able  yet 
to  Get  them,  why  I  Cannot  tell,  we  have  put  in  for 
Shirts  for  our  old  men  immediately  after  the  Battle  of 
Chancellor  [s]ville,  that  was  before  my  return  home,  and 
have  not  Yet  received  them,  there  is  great  neglect  Some 
where  but  where  it  lies  I  Cannot  tell,  I  am  willing  to 
endure  all,  in  the  Situation  I  am,  but  to  See  him  Sent  out 
and  mother  let  Alone,  I  Cannot  See  it,  do  please  exert 
yourself,  to  have  it  done  in  Some  way,  but  I  fear  I  am 
dwelling  too  long  on  this  Subject,  I  Could  write  you  pages 
Similar  to  the  above  but  I  hope  this  will  Suffice 

I  reed  the  Chocolate  Sent  me  by  May  and  am 
very  much  obliged,  for  it,was  very  nice 

I  Sent  You  a  package  of  money  a  few  days 
ago  which  You  will  please  distribute  as  directed  in  the 
letter  which  is  also  in  the  Same  package 

It  also  Contains  a  letter  for  Emma  which  you 
will  please  hand  her,  we  are  Still  under  marching  orders, 
but  it  does  not  look  much  like  moving,  our  Regt,  goes 
out  on  Picket  every  third  day.     So  You  See  we  do  not 
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have  much  rest,  we  remain  out  24  hours,  I  am  in  Com- 
mand of  the  Regt,  at  present,  The  Major  is  in  Command 
of  the  Brigade,  And  I  being  the  Senior  officer  in  the  Regi- 
ment for  duty  the  Command  fell  upon  me,  but  I  think 
I  will  be  relieved  in  a  few  days,  as  Capt,  Kreider  of  Co  F, 
who  outranks  me,  (by  his  Commission  being  a  few  weeks 
older  than  mine)  had  been  Sick,  but  is  again  fit  for  duty, 
I  got  along  very  well,  and  I  think  gave  general  Satisfac- 
tion to  the  Maj.  And  the  Regiment,  I  must  close  as  it 
is  10,  O'clock,  And  I  want  to  get  Some  Sleep,  not  getting 
but  2  hours  Sleep  last  night,  I  was  field  Officer  of  the 
day  and  was  riding  almost  all  night  to  the  different  Pic- 
kets, through  woods  and  brush  and  nothing  but  a  mere 
path  and  as  dark  as  pitch,  Sometimes  I  would  lose  the 
path  in  the  woods  and  have  to  get  off  and  lead  my  horse 
until  I  found  it  again,  all  alone  with  nothing  to  defend 
myself  with  but  my  Sword,  at  the  Same  time  we  was 
expecting  an  attack,  I  reached  Camp  in  Safety  about  2 
O,  Clock  this  morning,  when  I  laid  down  and  Soon  Slept 
The  Col,  is  Still  home  Sick  but  we  hear  he  is 
getting  better,  I  must  Close,  Show  this  to  no  one  ex- 
cept Mother,  Emma,  May,  and  Yourself  Please  remember 
me  to  all  the  friends,  and  particular  my  Family  and  tell 
Emma  I  will  write  her  on  Sunday  if  we  do  not  move 

Answer  Soon  and  believe  me  to  be 
Give  my  love  to  all  Your  friend  and  Brother 

my  dear  little  Children  Charles  S,  Davis  Capt, 

and  tell  Emma  to  Send  all  Co,  G,  147,  P.  V, 

to  School  that  are  entitled  Commanding   Regiment 

to  go,  when  it  Commences 

No.  10  returns  us  to  Theodore  Parks,  now  a  second  lieutenant. 
The  recipent  was  probably  Henry  C.  Eyer,  although  Theodore  neg- 
lected to  place  the  name  in  the  salutation.  Company  Q  is  now  fighting 
in  a  different  sector.  To  meet  the  danger  in  Tennessee,  the  Union 
high  command  sent  the  11th  and  12th  Corps  to  the  West  to  serve 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  As  part  of  the  12  th  Corps,  Com- 
pany Q  was  transferred  from  the  eastern  front  to  the  western  one  by 
railroad.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  troop  movements  in  the 
history  of  the  first  modern  railroad  war. 
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The  letter  is  full  of  woe.  Theodore  has  been  shot  through  the 
neck  at  the  Battle  of  Ringgold,  November  27,  1863,  and  is  in  a 
hospital.  In  addition,  Captain  Davis  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
same  bloody  encounter,  a  fact  which  explains  the  reference  to  the 
valise.11 

"Parson"  William  Q.  Brownlow  was  the  radical  Unionist  and 
abolitionist  of  East  Tennessee  who  edited  the  antislavery  knoxville 
whig,  became  governor  of  Tennessee  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  later  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  recon- 
struction period. 

[10] 

Tenn, 
U,S,  Genl,  Hosp,  No  17,  Nashville 
Dec  17,  1863 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  long  looked  for  a  letter  from  you  or 
Mother,  and  felt  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  Since  the 
Battle  of  Ringold,  which  resulted  So  Sadly  to  our  Com- 
pany, I  have  not  felt  like  writing  much,  and  indeed  was 
unable  too,  for  my  wound  is  of  Such  a  nature  that  I  am 
unable  to  move  my  head  the  least  particle,  besides  my 
left  arm  was  paralized  and  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  yet,  I 
much  fear  I  will  always  have  a  stiff  neck  as  both  Cords 
are  Shattered  by  the  ball,  On  the  11th  of  the  month  I 
was  removed  from  Chattanooga  to  Bridgeport,  and  placed 
in  the  Officers  Hosp,  for  three  days,  then  took  Cars  for 
Nashville,  via  Stevenson,  Ala,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  the  ride  was  very  tiresome  and  in- 
flamed my  wound  Considerably,  but  a  few  days  rest  set 
all  right  again,  This  Hosp,  is  an  excellent  one,  the  at- 
tendence  &  accommodations  are  good,  None  but  Officers 
are  admitted,  and  they  are  compelled  to  pay  board,  Yet 
it  is  tiresome  here,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  able  I  shall  re- 
join the  Company,  Many  of  the  Officers  are  going  home 
on  "Leave  of  absence"  but  the  distance  is  so  great,  that 
I  do  not  think  of  going,  I  may  however  change  my  mind 
when  once  able  to  travel,    I  have  never  had  a  line  from 
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Selinsgrove  since  wounded,  all  letters  having  gone  to  the 
Regiment,  Has  the  Capts,  Valise  reached  home  the  Col, 
told  me  he  sent  it  with  the  body, 

I  was  with  the  Capt,  when  he  died,  and  from  the  time 
he  was  wounded  till  his  death,  was  lying  in  the  same 
room,    Corpl,  Eby  &  Stephen  Templin  were  with  him, 
I  enclose  this  in  one  of  Parson  Brownlous  papers    I  am 
tired  and  you  will  please  excuse  this  ill-written  letter, 
My  love  to  Mother  &  to  yourself,      Wellwishes  [sic]  to  all 

I  remain,  humbly 
Your 
Theodore, 

In  the  next  letter  we  find  Theodore,  now  a  first  lieutenant,  out 
of  the  hospital  and  hack  with  Company  Q,12  which  is  still  fighting 
under  Hooker.  One  can  almost  smell  the  smoke  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Hope  Church  near  Dallas,  Qeorgia.  Using  a  pencil,  Theodore 
wrote  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  on  the  other;  still 
needing  space,  he  scribbled  hastily  at  right  angles  to,  and  over,  the 
lines  already  made  on  the  back  of  the  page.  If  his  mother  was  con' 
cerned  about  the  obvious  dangers  her  son  was  undergoing,  she  proba' 
bly  appreciated  even  less  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  wash 
for  seven  days,  and,  like  the  other  boys,  was  "livly."  Now  the 
reader  may  proceed: 

[11] 

Battle-field  near  Dallas, 

June  2nd.  1864. 
My  dear  Mother. 

Thankful  that  I  am  yet  alive,  I  sit  down 
with  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  it.  The  Bivouac  at  Cass- 
ville  was  broke  on  the  23rd  of  May  &  on  the  25th. we  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  our  Corp  was  in  advance,  Our  Bri- 
gade the  advance  guard,  about  three  oclock  P,M,  our 
Skirmishers  were  engaged,  the  Brigade  was  instantly 
in  line  and  we  moved  forward  driving  the  enemy  %  mile, 
when  their  force  was  to  heavy.and  we  could  advance  no 
farther,  besides  we  were  the  only  troops  across  the  River, 
the  Rebs.  having  burnt  the  Bridge  the  crossing  was  de- 


12  He  returned  late  in  January,  1864.   See  Schroyer,  o-p.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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layed  until  our  Pioneers  rebuilt  the  Bridge,  our  lone 
Brigade  went  to  work  and  carried  loggs  Brush  &  Stones, 
and  thus  held  the  enemy  at  bay.who  was  pressing  us 
sorely,  by  5  oclock,  our  1st.  &  2nd.  Div,  had  effected  a 
crossing,  and  once  more  we  moved  forward,  the  Rebels, 
fought  like  demons,  but  we  charged  them  driving  them 
two  miles — until  dark  closed  the  fight,  we  were  so  close 
on  their  Batteries,  that  the  hot  flames  brushed  our  faces. 
Grape  &  Cannister  swept  over  our  heads  in  torrents. — 
Shells  Exploded  on  all  Sides  of  us,  it  was  terrible,  the 
order  rang  along  our  [line?]  "fix  bayonets",  forward  we 
went  [through]  the  hissing,  Seething  Grape,  Shot,  Shell, 
Cannister,  &  was  unheard,  we  soon  silenced  the  Batteries 
of  the  Enemy,  the  victory  of  the  first  day  was  ours,  al- 
though at  a  loss  of  3000  to  our  Corps.  We  immediately 
set  to  work  and  by  morning  we  had  works  Strong  enough 
to  hold  the  Rebs,  although  they  Kept  up  a  continued 
fire  over  us.  from  that  Evening  up  to  June  1st.  we  held 
them,  &  were  under  their  fire,  they  assaulted  our  works 
after  night  on  Several  occasions  but  were  repulsed  every 
time  with  loss,  during  the  day  we  would  cut  timber  and 
under  cover  of  night  advance  our  works,  until  we  were 
but  75  yds.  from  the  Reb.  line,  it  was  sure  death  to  Show 
your  head  over  the  works  &  many  of  our  Boys  paid  for 
their  Carelessness  with  their  lives.  You  Can  imagine 
how  we  felt  under  this  continual  fire,  I  .  .  .  [fold  of  the 
paper  makes  some  words  illegible]  that  I  am  Scarcly 
able  to  walk  erect,  our  men  are  much  fatigued  and 
being  unable  to  wash,  or  even  work  in  the  Breast  works, 
are  dirty  &  "livly",  The  loss  in  the  Co.  in  this  Seige  was 
five  wounded,  Wm.  Seeholtz  &  Wm.  Fasnacht  both  had 
their  legs  amputated,  Ed.  Fisher,  H.  E.  Shreffler  &  Elias 
Noll  are  not  Severly  wounded,  we  have  been  most  for- 
tunate indeed,  Some  Regts.  in  the  Corp  were  cut  to 
pieces  .  .  .  [fold  of  the  paper  makes  some  words  illegible] . 
We  were  relieved  by  the  15  Corp  &  are  well  to  the  left  of 
our  line  of  Battle,  the  report  is  that  the  Rebs.  are  fall- 
ing back  how  true  it  is  I  Know  not  there  is  however 
no  more  firing  at  the  front,  and  the  Rebs  made  a  fierce 
attack  last  night,    all  this  looks  like  a  retreat 
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My  love  to  all,     I  have  time  to  write  no  more  and  my 
paper  is  all,      Excuse  the  appearance  of  paper,  for  I  have 
not  had  time  to  wash  for  the  last  Seven  days 
Good  bye 

Yours  Truly 

B  Theodore 
Address, 

Hookers  Corp 
Army  of  the  Cumberland 

No.  12  is  a  message  and  postscript  from  Theodore  several  days 
after  the  recent  letter  to  his  mother.  Again  we  hear  and  smell  the 
terrific  fighting  in  the  battle  near  Dallas  during  Sherman  s  March  to 
the  Sea.  It  is  surprising  that  the  writer  expresses  so  much  praise  of 
Qeneral  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker,  who  is  compared  by  the  soldiers  to 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  without  so  much  as  a  mention  of  Qeneral 
Sherman. 

[12] 
Bivouac  on  Battle  field  near  Dallas  Ga. 

June  5,  1864 
Col,  H.  C.  Eyer, 

My  dear  Sir, 

After  A  prolonged  and  fatigu- 
ing Battle  of  ten  days,  we  have  whipped  the  enemy  out 
of  his  position,  And  he  is  again  in  full  retreat  toward  At- 
lanta, but  is  was  not  achieved  without  loss,  our  corps 
has, Suffered  severely ,its  loss  equalling  one  half  of  the  loss 
in  the  entire  army  engaged,  it  has  Sustained  its  reputa- 
tion, and  that  of  its  commander  Gen.  Hooker  And  has 
won  the  Admiration  of  the  Western  Army,  The  most 
obstinate  Struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  was  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  25th,  of  May.  We  had  crossed 
a  river  without  opposition  and  advanced  about  2000  yards 
when  our  Skirmishers  engaged  the  enemy,  Gen.  Hooker 
Saw  At  once  the  necessity  of  driving  the  enemy  so  as 
to  get  a  position  for  our  line  of  Battle,  we  moved  forward 
And  the  enemy  Seemed  bent  on  driving  us  into  the  river, 
They  fought  stubbornly,  v/e  Steadily  driving  them,  when 
Hooker  rode  along  our  line  and  Shouted  "try  your  Steel 
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Boys,"  our  Shining  beyonets  were  Soon  fixed  And  with 
A  yell  that  would  make  Devils  tremble  our  lines  rushed 
forward  through  Shower  of  Shot,  Shell,  grape  &  canister, 
and  carried  the  Ridge  of  So  much  importance  to,our 
Army,  The  loss  in  the  Struggle  in  our  corps,  (the  only 
One  engaged)  was  2000,  It  was  the  most  terrible  charge 
I  ever  was  in.  The  dread  in  which  the  Rebel  Army  here 
hold  Hooker  eaquals  that  in  which  we  held  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Rebel  prisoner  [s]  Say  Hood,  in  a  general  order 
told  them  Hooker  was  dead,  and  would  no  longer  trouble 
their,flanks,  although. narrowly  escaping  capture,  he 
Still  lives  And  last  evening  rode  along  our  line  And  Said, 
"let  them  come  up  close,  Boys,  here  is  the  place  to  lay 
them  out,"  he  now  commands  the  left  wing  of  our  army, 
and  manages  to  get  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  every  .  .  . 
[illegible  word] .  I  heard  Reb.  prisoners  Say,  Joe.  Hooker 
and  his  Corps,  would  never  go  to  Hades,  for  they  would 
out-flank  his  Satanic  Majesty,  They  Also  Say  Johnson 
has  been  releived  And  A,P,  Hill  now  commands,  And 
thinks  he  is  Able  to  take  care  of  Hooker. 

May  [June?]  7th, 
Well  the  rebs.  have  fallen  back  to  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
And  we  Are  in  pursuit,  And  have  bivouacked  About  5  miles 
from  the  river.  We  Are  building  breastworks,  for  fear  of 
An  Attempt  to  turn  our  left,  the  prospect  now  is,  that 
we  will  encamp  for  a  few  days,  our  horses  have  not  had 
for  age  [forage]  for  three  days  And  Are  unable  to  haul 
the  Artillery,  We  are  travelling  through  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Countrys  I  ever,Saw.  the  residences  Are  hand- 
some, the  Soil  rich,  And  pretty  well  tilled.  Corn  And 
wheat  Are  the  principle  productions-  we  make  good  use 
of  it-  our  Animals  thrive  on  it-  and  require  less  grain, 

The  Mail  leaves  And  I  must  close. with  the  hope  that 
our  Armies  may  continue  victorious-  And  Soon  crush  the 
rebellion 

I  remain 
Very  truly 
B,  Theo,  Parks 
P,S,  Write  Soon, 

Address  20th  [Corps]  A,C,  [Army  of  the  Cumberland] 
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No.  13  was  written  by  another  Selinsgrove  soldier  in  Company 
Q,  named  William  S.  Keller,  who  described  for  Mr.  Eyer  the  Com' 
panys  experiences  on  the  way  to  Atlanta.  We  are  glad  that  the 
letter  was  preserved  because  it  fills  a  gap  in  Theodore  Parks's  letters; 
for  Theodore  has  been  wounded  again,  this  time  at  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, and  is  too  ill  to  write. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Keller  expects  Atlanta  to  fall  soon. 
Whether  the  men  on  the  march  knew  the  immense  political  impor- 
tance of  their  campaign  in  helping  to  reelect  Lincoln  does  not  appear. 
However  that  may  be,  at  the  time  of  Keller's  writing,  Qrant  was  still 
losing  heavily  around  Richmond  and  Lincoln's  stock  was  at  a  record 
low.  Once  more  we  hear  of  Hooker,  but  nothing  of  Sherman.  The 
battle  losses  of  the  company  have  been  severe;  and  to  make  life  even 
more  miserable,  the  men  are  suffering  from  scurvy. 

[13] 
Camp  147th.  P.V.I.  Near  Chattahottchie  River  Ga. 

July  17th.  186^ 
Col.  H.  C.  Eyer, 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  7th.  inst,  was 
received  last  evening.  I  Suppose  ere  You  receive  this 
Lt,  Parks  will  be  at  home.  The  Col.  received  a  notice 
from  Nashville  evening  before  last  Stating  that  a  twenty 
days  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted  to  Lt.  B.  T.  Parks 
I  also  rec'd  a  letter  from  Theodore  himself  a  few  evenings 
ago. 

Oh,  how  Glad  we  all  were  to  hear  that  he  was  progressing 
So  finely,  If  ever  a  body  of  men  loved  a  Commander  Co 
"G"  loved  Lt,  Parks.  We  will  ever  Cherish  [?]  his  mem- 
ory. When  I  wrote  the  last  letter, We  were  not  altogether 
Certain  whether  John  Haas  was  dead  yet  or  not.  The 
Surgeon  of  the  regiment  who  accompanied  the  wounded 
back  to  Chattanooga  Said  that  he  was  living  when  taken 
off  the  Cars,  but  he  Said  there  was  little  or  no  hopes  of 
his  ever  recevering,  We  have  Twice  heard  that  he  is 
dead  however  it  is  not  official,  There  was  I  believe  but 
one  Casuality  in  the  Company  Since  my  last.    The  even- 
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ing  of  the  1st  of  July,We  releived  part  of  the  23rd.  Army 
Corp,  and  there  was  Considerable  Cannonn[ading?]  at 
the  time,  One  of  of  [sic']  [the]  butteries  [batteries]  had 
[?]  a  position  on  a  high  Knoll  directly  in  our  rear,  One  of 
their  Shells  while  passing  over  us  exploded  and  a  piece  of 
lead  Struck  Geo,  Voneneida  on  the  Arm  And  Since  [?]  in- 
flicting a  Very  painful,  but  it  was  not  thought  dangerous, 
wound.  We  received  a  notice  a  few  days  Since  Stating  that 
J,  Hathaway  died  of  gun  Shot  wound  in  the  Jeffersonville 
Ind,  Hospital-  Our  Company  now  Stands,  in  Killed, 
wounded,  &  died  of  wounds  as  follows: 
5  Killed  4  Slightly  wounded  &  8  Seriously  wounded.  Mak- 
ing in  all  17  Killed  &  wounded  this  Campaign.  We  now 
draw  rations  for  but  25  men,  We  left  Bridgeport  Ala. 
with  I  think  52  men  for  duty.  We  have  men  back  in  vari- 
ous hospitals  in  LousSville  &  Nashville,  Our  greatest 
enemy  here  is  the  Scurvy,  Nearly  all  are  more  or  less 
tained  with  the  loathsome  disease  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  get  vegetables  enough,  There  are  a  great  many 
rumors  afloat  here,  respecting  our  Corps.  We  had  orders 
this  forenoon  to  march  at  two  o'clock,  but  the  order  has 
been  Countermanded,  A  great  many  Say  that  we  are 
going  back  to  Virginia,  that  Gen'l  Hooker  is  to  take  Com- 
mand in  West,  Virginia  How  true  it  is  I  am  of  course 
unable  to  Say  time  will  tell,  We  are  now  about  one 
mile  from  the  Chattahootchie  River,  and  about  8  or  10 
miles  from  Atlanta,  From  the  Crest  of  high  Knolls  the 
Steeples  &c,  of  the  City  are  plainly  visible,  I  heard  to- 
day that  part  of  the  Army  where  Crossing  the  river  on 
our  left.  But  I  Suppose  it  is  what  we  Call  "Grape  Vine" 
news, 

The  taking  of  Atlanta  is  only  a  question  of  time,  We 
have  driven  the  enemy,  on  this  Campaign  over  100  miles, 
He  has  been  Completely  outgeneraled  and  outflanked, 
He  has  been  forced  to  leave  the  very  Strongest  Kinds  of 
works,  Works  that  were  deemed  impregnable,  He  has 
left  natural  fortifications  [and]  Positions  that  could 
never  be  taken  by  direct  assault,  he  has  been  forced  by 
flank  movements  to  abandon,  and  we  now  find  him  on 
the  South  Side  of  the  Chattahootchie  river  in  his  forti- 
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fications  awaiting  our  advance     Of  this  perhaps  more 

anon, 

The  boys  All  Send  their  best  respects.     Hoping  to  hear 

from  you  again 

I  remain  Very  Respectfully  &c, 
W.S.  Keller 
Col,  H.  C,  Eyer, 

The  next  note,  No.  14,  from  Theodore  Parks  to  his  mother, 
was  written  in  the  hospital.  As  we  have  learned,  he  was  wounded 
on  June  28,  1864,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,13  this  time  much  more 
severely  than  at  Ringgold.  A  shot  entered  one  eye  and  came  out 
near  the  opposite  ear.  He  never  regained  the  sight  of  one  eye  and 
the  hearing  in  one  ear.  The  details  about  his  sufferings  and  other 
hospital  items  must  have  been  anything  but  pleasant  reading  for  his 
mother,  although  she  might  have  received  some  wry  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  sufficiently  alive  to  desire  that  his  female  friends 
at  home  not  be  told  about  the  visits  of  the  Nashville  ladies:  "please 
make  no  Mention  lest  it  reach  the  ears  of  some  whom  it  may  offend." 

[14] 

Officers  Hosp.  No  17 

Nashville,  Aug  16th 
My  dear  Mother: 

The  much  dreaded  operation  has  been 
performed  and  as  you  see  I  am  yet  alive  although, weak 
and  nervous,  it  took  place  on  Sunday  Morning,  The 
Surgeon  did  not  administer  Cholerophom  fearing  that 
in  probing  he  might  peirce  a  vein  and  cause  hemorrhage, 
and  I  in  my  senses  was  able  to  tell  him  when  he  deviated 
from  the  course  of  the  bullet,  the  pain  was  very  severe, 
but  I  set  my  teeth  firmly  and  stood  the  operation  but 
the  moment  I  reached  my  room  fainted,  four  peices  of 
bone  were  extracted,  and  the  Natural  result  is  the  wound 
is  very  painful  now  &  I  have  more  or  less  fever  constantly, 
but  am  again  improving  to  find  that  Still  another  peice 
is  gradually  working  itself  to  the  surface  and  which  may 
soon  require  another  operation,  this  will  detain  me  at 
the  Hospital  for  some  time. and  oh,  Everything  is  so  lonly 


13  Cf.  Schroyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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&  but  for  the  Kind  attention  of  a  few  lady  friends  in  the 
City  I  Should  die  of  ennui,  they  Call  almost  daily  and 
a  few  hours  are  spent  agreeably,  please  make  no  Men- 
tion of  this  lest  it  reach  the  ears  of  some  whom  it  may 
offend.  The.Hosp.  is  Crowded  with  wounded  Soldiers, 
Many  of  them  suffering  from  Gangrene,  So  that  I  dare 
not  trust  to  venture  into  any  of  the  rooms,  for  if  I  Should 
take  it,  nothing  under  heaven  would  save  me,  Surg, 
Herbst  has  Kindly  apportioned  me  to  a  room  occupied 
by  the  Hosp.  Steward  and  I  am  not  so  liable  to  take  it, 
but  for  the  soreness  of  My  wound  I  Should  leave  the  Hosp, 
and  go  home,  the  Dr,  is  however  very  watchful  of  Me, 
Prof  Boughman  Calls  to  see  me,  he  was  by  when  the 
Surgeon,  his  Brother  inlaw,  probed  My  wound,  he  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Dr,  &  lady  &  living  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  Hosp,  I  have  called  several  times  and  find  Mrs, 
Herbst  an  Educated  &  Entertaining  lady, 
The  weather  continues  to  be  very  warm,  with  occasional 
thunder-Showers  &  tornadoes  which  threaten  to  upheave 
things  generally  Did  D,D,  Domer  call  to  see  Irene?  he 
did  not  go  down  in  the  Evening  train  &  I  was  sorry  I  did 
not  get  to  see  him, 

I  wrote  to  Kate  McLanohan  for  you,  but  told  her  I  did 
so  at  your  request,  returning  thanks  for  the  flowers  she 
sent  you, 

Remember  me  to  Papa,  Franklin  &  all  the  young  ladies 

I  remain  Ever  your 
grateful 

Theodore 

Letter  No.  15  was  penned  by  Qeorge  S.  Davis  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Davis  Eyer.  The  reader  should  turn  back  to  No.  7  in  which  Qeorge's 
brother,  Captain  Charles  Selin  Davis,  wrote  about  the  miserable  con- 
ditions the  draftees  had  to  face  and  therefore  hoped  that  Qeorge  would 
not  be  called.  As  was  stated  in  that  connection,  Qeorge  became  a 
sutler,  although  it  is  evident  from  this  letter  to  his  sister  that  he  was 
not  at  all  sure  the  army  would  not  get  him  in  the  end.  One  is  startled 
that  he  dared  to  send  through  the  mails  what  seems  to  be  military  in* 
formation  which  the  Confederates  would  have  been  glad  to  have. 
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[15] 
Head  Quarters.  Sutler 
Department  of  150th  Regt 
P.V.  Near  Petersburg  Va, 
Sept  6th  1864. 
Dear  Sister. 

As  our  stock  of  goods  is  rather  low  at  present 
we  are  not  kept  very  busy,  I  have  concluded  to  write  you 
a  few  lines  in  order  to  pass  away  time.  Frank  is  not  with 
us  at  present  as  he  has  gone  to  City  Point,  which  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  here,  to  buy  some  more  goods,  which 
can  be  had  off  the  vesels  laying  in  port  there,  with  goods 
brought  from  Baltimore  by  parties  to  wholesale. 
We  are  at  present  encamped  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  now  held  by  the  5th  Corps,  our  tent 
is  inside  the  Fortifications  built  by  our  troops  the  Con- 
federate troops  have  there  picket  line  about  two  miles 
from  here,  making  dashes  on  our  pickets  almost  every 
night,  in  this  way  they  have  killed  and  captured  quite  a 
number  of  our  men, 

However  night  befor  last  they  where  not  as  successful 
as  nights  previous,  our  men  where  prepared  for  those 
games,  when  the  Rebs  came  on  the  advance  picket  fell 
back  on  the  reserve  picket  line  giving  the  Jonny's  a  voley 
which  killed  two  and  wounded  one  which  our  men  found 
and  also  killed  three  horse's. 

Our  men  are  Fortifying  this  place  very  strongly  makeing 
it  most  impossible  for  the  Rebels  to  recapture.  Gen 
Grant.was  here  yesterday  inspecting  the  the  [sic]  works 
which  our  men  are  building,  he  thinks  the  greatest  bat- 
tle of  the  war  will  be  fought  on  this  ground,  as  the  loss 
of  this  Railroad  to  the  Rebel  Government  is  quite  a  big 
thing. 

Since  we  are  here  I  have  seen  Rebel  troops 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  where  I  was.  the  particulars 
of  which  I  gave  in  a  letter  to  Sister  Lydia,  which  I  presume 
you  have  seen,  however  I  can  tell  you  it  made  me  feel 
as  though  it  was  not  as  safe  here  as  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  for  the  last  two  day's  been  working  pretty 
hard  makeing  a  bum  proof  Fort  right  be  hind  our  tent, 
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so  if  a  fight  Should  take  place  So  that  Al  and  I  can  con- 
sele  our  selves  from  the  Shell  of  the  enemy,  if  eny  thing 
takes  place  I  think  Frank  will  make  a  strait  coat  for  City 
Point  as  he  is  a  big  coward,  he  has  been  with  us  some 
four  day's  Since  we  are  here, 

I  have  no  notion  of  remaining  here  very  long  eny 
more, 

I  am  very  well  with  the  exceptions  of  My  throught  which 
has  been  slitely  sore  for  some  time. 

I  will  now  close  remember  me  to  Mr  Eyer,  and 
the  rest  of  the  friends,  if  I  am  drafted  try  send  me  word 
as  Soon  as  posible,  I  wish  if  you  write  you  would  send  me 
Dr.  Hottinstine's,  address.  I  would  like  to  write  to  him. 
Direct  150th  Regt  P.V.  1st  Brig  1st  Div 
5th  Army  Corps 
From  Your  Brother  George, 

According  to  letter  No.  16  Theodore  Parks  is  recuperating,  ah 
though  he  is  not  well  enough  to  return  to  the  front.  He  is  desirous 
of  being  with  "the  Boys"  of  Company  Q,  and  intimates  that  the  offi' 
cers,  by  getting  themselves  wounded  and  killed,  are  not  being  quite 
fair  with  the  company. 

His  comments  about  Andrew  Johnson,  soon  to  be  President,  and 
about  McClellan,  soon  to  be  defeated  for  the  presidency,  are  inter* 
esting.  He  has  become  philosophical  about  getting  wounded  or  killed, 
having  learned  that  he  is  "not  bullet-proof."  He  is  willing  to  die,  but 
admits  he  loves  life,  and  proves  that  he  is  young  and  full  of  vigor  by 
asking  to  be  remembered  to  his  "lady  friends." 

[16] 
Hd,  Qrs.  Chief  Mil.  Police 

Sept  15th  1864 
Dear  Mother: 

The  business  of  the  day  is  over  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  snug  little  room. and  not  feeling  disposed 
to  sleep  as  yet,  concluded  to  write  you.  I  am  Kept  very 
busy  during  the  day  on  account  of  the  Continued  absence 
of  the  Chief  of  Police,  &  on  application  to  Genl,  Miller  to 
be  releivd  he  told  me  "not  as  long  as  the  Chief  is  Ab- 
sent,"   he  seems  to  like  my  administration  of  Office  Af- 
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fairs,  and  says  as  long  as  my  wound  remains  unhealed  he 
will  not  relieve  me,  but  I  fear  my  patience  will  soon  give 
way  I  am  anxious  to  go  to  the  front,  first  because  I  am 
only  content  &  happy  with  the  Boys  endeared  to  me  by 
two  years  of  active  and  honorable  service  and  again  be- 
cause the  Boys  are  alone  &  having  two  Officers  &  none 
[never?]  with  them  does  not  look  as  it  Should. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  Gov,  Johnson  the 
Candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  by  Capt.  Brooke  Pro- 
vost Marshall  of  the  City,  he  was  very  courteous,  and 
asked  me  to  call  again,  he  made  an  excellent  speech  a 
few  evenings  ago. when  the  City  was  illuminated  in  honor 
of  our  late  victories.  The  City  is  unusually  livly  this  week, 
and  the  political  Campaign  will  soon  open  in  earnest,  if 
"Little  Mac,"  had  the  moral  courage  to  denounce  the 
Peace  faction  that  took  So  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  nothing  under  heaven  would  prevent  his 
election,  I  am  very  tired  of  the  City  and  wish  I  was  home 
for  a  few  weeks  to  see  you  all,  again,  true  I  have  made 
a  few  friends  here,  but  they  are  but  friends  for  the  time 
&  occasion,  and  will  be  forgotten  when  I  leave  the  City, 
I  have  those  at  home  whom  I  Cannot  forget,  and  of  whom 
I  have  pleasure  &  pride  in  thinking  of,  &  I  would  like  to 
see  you  all  before  again  going  to  the  field,  so  many  hav- 
ing foretold  that  I  go  this  time  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  rebel- 
lion. I  am  not  superstitious,  nor  do  I  place  any  faith  in 
the  prophecy  of  friends,  but  I  have  found  out  that  I  am 
not  bullet-proof,  and  perhaps  the  next  time  will  prove 
fatal.  If  unfortunately  I  fall,  I  shall  die  like  a  Soldier, 
much  as  I  love  life, 

I  have  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  Papa  for  the  last 
week  but  up  to  this  time  have  not  heard  from  him,  Re- 
member me  Kindly  to  the  few  [fair?]  lady  friends  I  may 
have  and  believe  me  ever 

Gratefully  your 

Theodore 

P.S.  I  Shall  inform  [you]  of  my  going  to  the  front,  when 
once  well  enough 

THEO 
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In  No.  17  we  again  meet  sutler  Qeorge.  He  writes  a  very 
newsy  letter  in  which  once  more  he  seems  to  be  giving  military  infor- 
mation the  enemy  would  he  glad  to  have.  Censoring  of  soldiers'  let- 
ters  was  not  done  then  as  thoroughly  as  in  more  recent  conflicts.  To 
be  sure  Qeorge  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  soldier  but  he  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  army. 

The  missive  is  noteworthy  because  of  what  the  writer  says  about 
the  sentiments  of  the  men  in  reference  to  the  presidential  candidates. 
It  may  surprise  some  modern  Americans  to  learn  that  McClellan  had 
such  a  lead  over  Lincoln  as  Qeorge 's  figures  show.14  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  information  applied  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Union  army,  and  a  portion  that  had  numerous  Democrats  in  it  any- 
way. His  request  that  part  of  his  message  be  kept  secret  because  "I 
think  it  would  be  to  My  interest  at  present,"  is  understandable. 

[17] 
Head  Quarters.  South 
Department  of  150th  Regt 
P.V.  Camp  in  Woods  Va, 

Sept  19th  1864.   (Monday) 
H.C.  Eyer. 

Sir.  Yours  of  the  14th  inst  came  duely  to 
hand  this  morning  and  was  parused  with  much  pleasure, 
I  can  assure  you,  as  a  letter  from  ones  best  friend  never 
comes  amiss  to  one  absent  from  home  and  all  its  pleas- 
ures, 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  Jas  this  morning  which  was 
very  thankfully  received. and  as  he  requested  me  to  an- 
swer immediately  I  done  so  this  morning  and  had  it 
mailed,  and  expect  by  this  time  it  is  on  its  way  to  City 
Point. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  Mary  we  have  moved  our  quarters 
seven  (7)  times,  which  is  no  little  job  I  assure  you,  how- 
ever at  present  we  are  very  snugly  fixed  in  the  pines  of 
old  Via,  We  have  our  Tent  pitched  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  City  Point  to  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  have  a 


14  Cf.  Schroyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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very  larg  arbor  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  the  Tent  built 
with  spruice  pine  in  which  we  do  all  our  cooking,  which 
makes  it  very  pleasant  in  all  respects  except  one  and  that 
is  we  are  liable  to  be  shelled  at  any  moment  as  we  are  in 
range  of  the  Rebel  guns  around  Petersburg. 

The  troops  are  under  marching  orders  and  expect  to 
move  at  eny  moment,  they  expect  to  move  against  and 
capture  the  South  Side  Railroad  Some  fifteen  Miles  from 
here,  still  further  south  of  this  point,  wether  they  ac- 
complish this  or  not  time  will  tell,  Our  men  have  now 
finished  the  Railroad  from  City  Point  to  the  Weldon, 
Some  seventeen  miles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  road 
runing  rather  close  to  the  Rebel  works  are  compeled  to 
do  all  the  runing  after  night,  in  passing  over  the  roat 
the  other  day  with  the  train,  the  Rebs  opened  on  them 
with  Solid  shot,  nocking  the  brake  from  one  of  the  Cars, 
since  then  they  have  been  runing  after  Night, 

This  after  noon  I  was  out  to  the  9th  Corps  Com- 
manded by  Gen  Burnside's.to  see  one  Brigade  of  Black 
troops  take  up  there  line  of  march  for  one  of  the  Forts  be- 
tween here  and  City  Point,  as  there  is  a  report  current 
here  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  Rebel  troops  between  here 
and  that  place  in  anticipation  of  cutting  off  our  supplies. 
In  answer  to  your  questain  in  regards  to  our  buis- 
ness  I  have  just  to  Say  that  our  buisness  is  not  as  brisk 
as  it  might  be  in  consequence  of  the  men  not  haveing  eny 
money  and  deal  altogether  with  orders  a  buisness  I  do 
dislike,  however  as  we  are  here  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  and  be  content, 

And  now  for  Little  Mack,  after  his  momination  was 
made  Knowen  amoung  the  troops  where  I  was  I  heard 
Some  of  the  boy's  cheer  for  him  as  loud  as  they  could  hol- 
low. I  have  Seen  men  have  out  as  high  as  five  hundred 
dollars  and  offer  to  bet  with  men  on  the  opposit  Side, 
who  had  not  the  money  to  risk  or  did  not  trust  I  dont 
know  which.  I  was  out  in  one  of  the  Forts  the  other  day 
and  saw  a  lot  of  officers  and  privates  disgusing  the  ques- 
tion and  became  very  warm  on  the  Subject,  there  was 
twenty  one  in  the  crowd  and  out  of  the  twenty  one  Nine- 
teen was  McClellan,men.    There  was  a  Sutler  here  to  day 
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and  in  Speaking  of  the  Nomination  said  he  had  just  came 
from  Washington,  the  boat  on  wich  he  came  had  Two 
hundred  and  Seventy  three  passengers  on  board,  and  some 
on[e]  proposed  taking  a  vote  to  See  how  the  two  candi- 
dates stood  as  that  seamed  to  be  the  tropic  of  conversa- 
tion on  there  way,  the  vote  was  taken  which  proved  as 
followes  for  Little  McC,  179  for  Fremont.3  for  old  Abe  91 
which  will  give  you  some  ideah  of  the  feeling  here,  of 
coarse  there  is  plenty  of  old  Abes  friends  here  who  call 
McClellan,  every  thing  but  loyal,  I  heard  a  Sergt  Say  the 
other  day  that  sooner  then  vote  for  Lincoln  he  would  see 
the  Union  go  to  hell,  I  have  an  ideah  that  if  there  is  no 
split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  that  Mc.  will 
carry  this  army  at  least  I  can  not  say  as  regards  the 
army  of  the  West,  but  hope  for  the  best  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  North  Stay  United  I  will  go  heart  & 
Sole  for  McClellan,  but  if  th[e]y  split  I  shall  never  vote 
another  vote  the  longest  day  I  live.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  eny  thing  of  the  Kind  Should  occour,  I  for  one  would 
be  willing  to  help  to  hang  eny  Sett  of  Men  who  would  at- 
tempt to  Nominate  a  Nother  Man  to  run  as  a  peace  Man 
and  thus  be  the  Means  of  defeating  the  truest  and  best 
Man  in  the  North    those  are  my  Sinceer  views. 

I  wish  you  would  keep  this  part  to  your  Self  as 
I  think  it  would  be  to  My  interest  at  present, 
I  understand  our  men  are  at  work  under  mineing  two  of 
the  Rebel  forts  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

I  will  Now  close  as  it  is  getting  late, 
I  think  Frank  left  for  home  this  Morning    if  he  did 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  get  to  see  him,  Remember  Me  to 
all  the  friends, 

Yours  Respt  George, 

No.  18  is  the  last  letter  in  the  Schoch  Papers  to  be  written  by 
anybody  connected  with  Company  Q.  In  it  we  hear  from  Theodore 
Parks,  who  is  still  doing  desk  work  at  Nashville.  Although  he  is  now 
filling  the  important  post  of  Chief  of  Military  Police,  he  would  rather 
be  elsewhere.  The  promise  of  a  Confederate  raid  gives  him  hope  of 
seeing  action  again:  "I  would  relish  a  little  Battle  very  much  indeed." 
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[18] 
Hd,  Qrs,  Mil,  Police 

Nashville  Sept  30  1864 
Col  H,C,  Eyer 

My  Dear  Sir; 

I  am  now  at  leisure  for  a  few 
moments,  &  to  my  certain  Knowledge  am  now  addressing 
you  for  the  third  time  since  my  abrupt  departure  from 
Hosp.  life,  but  anxious  as  I  am  to  hear  from  home  I 
never  weary  of  writing  you.  only  So  I  Know  my  feeble 
thoughts  are  welcome  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Geo,  W,  Von  Neida  he  brings  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  he  left  you  all  well,  he  Calls  at  the  Office  almost 
daily  and  we  are  happy  in  each  others  Society. 
I  am  now  Chief  of  Mil,  Police,  and  assure  you  have  plenty 
of  brain-work  to  do,  the  duties  of  The  Office  require  all 
my  time  from  early  Morn  until  Sundown,  but  I  am  happy 
when  I  am  busy,  and  never  more  So  than  when  pressed 
with  business,  the  Employees  of  the  Office  Say  if  I  Stay 
here  two  Months,  I  will  be  gray  Headed. because  I  Confine 
my  self  So  Closly  to  the  Office. and  am  So  absorbed  in  the 
duties  of  the  Same,  You  may  Judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
business  done  when  I  tell  You  that  the  receipts  of  the  Of- 
fice over  &  above  the  Expenditures,  are  $15,965,00  [sic], 
Since  I  am  in  Command,  and  although  lacking  business 
Experience  I  have  all  Accounts  Square,  and  my  reports 
have  been  Approved,  by  the  Genl,  Commanding, 
The  excitement  about  the  Raid  is  intense  and  all  preper- 
ation  is  being  made  for  the  reception  of  [Nathan  B.]  For- 
rest &  [Joseph]  Wheeler,  All  Govt,  Employees  are  under 
Arms,and  this  Mornings  report  is  that  Rosseau  [Union 
General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau]  is  falling  back  on  the  City, 
Batteries  are  being  planted  Cavalry  is  dashing  through 
the  City,  drums  are  beating,  Bugles  Sounding,  and  all 
bespeaks  the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  a  fight  at  any 
moment.  I  brought  my  Sword  to  the  Office  this  morning 
and  in  case  the  City  is  attacked  Shall  go  out  as  Aid  de 
Camp  to  Genl  Miller,  tis  Some  time  Since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  under  fire  &  I  would  relish  a  little  Bat- 
tle very  much  indeed,    I  Must  Close,  hoping  these  hurried 
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lines  May  find  you  Enjoying  all  happiness,  My  love  to 
Mother,  hoping  you  will  deign  to  answer  I  am,  as  ever 
Your 

Grateful 

Theodore 

Inasmuch  as  the  reader  has  become  acquainted  with  a  jew  of 
the  men  in  Company  Q  and  their  correspondents  at  home,  it  is  only 
proper  to  assume  that  he  would  like  to  know  what  happened  to  some 
of  them. 

Theodore  Parks  left  for  home  with  the  rest  of  his  company  when  it 
was  released  from  the  sercice  in  June,  1865.  In  the  postwar  period 
he  became  a  teacher  and  later  a  lawyer;  he  served  as  District  Attorney 
for  Snyder  County  from  1869  to  1875.  His  "Respected  and  loved 
friend"  Henry  C.  Eyer,  lived  a  full  and  helpful  life  in  the  borough 
until  his  death  in  1879.  Qeorge  Schnure,  like  Eyer,  continued  to 
serve  the  community  until  he  passed  away  in  1893. 

Attorney  Simpson,  after  serving  as  a  major  in  commissary  work 
for  the  army  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  returned  to  Selins- 
grove  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  Sunbury  and  Lewistown 
Railroad.  William  S.  Keller  was  mustered  out  with  his  compatriots 
in  June,  1865,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  long  service.  NeU 
son  Byers,  who  succeeded  Davis  as  captain,  was  separated  from  the 
service  with  that  rank.  Michael  Shaffer  was  discharged  on  July  15, 
1863  because  of  wounds  suffered  at  Chancellorsville.  Sutler  Qeorge 
Davis  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  Selinsgrove. 

Captain  Davis's  courageous  wife  Emma  reared  their  seven  chil- 
dren alone,  without  his  aid  and  support.  In  fact  one  of  them  was 
born  after  his  death.  Davis's  name  became  a  worthy  one  around  SeU 
insgrove;  all  the  local  veterans,  upon  organizing  a  Qrand  Army  of  the 
Republic  post,  named  it  after  the  heroic  leader  of  Company  Q.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  company  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
1930;  and  the  last  member  of  Captain  Davis  Post  died  in  1933. 
September  12,  the  day  the  company  left  Selinsgrove  in  1862,  is  noted 
annually  in  the  local  press. 
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Foreword 

With  this  current  issue  marking  the  completion  of 
five  volumes  since  1936,  the  Susquehanna  University 
Studies  literally  comes  of  age:  twenty-one  years  of  un- 
interrupted, annual  publication,  largely  under  the  dir- 
ection of  those  same  editors  with  whom  it  began. 

Always  interested  in  encouraging  new  researchers, 
the  journal  welcomes  to  its  pages  two  new  contributors. 
Dr.  Jane  Fox  Barlow  came  to  Susquehanna  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  September,  1953  to  become  assis- 
tant professor  of  classical  languages.  Her  careful  scholar- 
ship is  well  reflected  in  her  contribution  to  this  issue. 

William  S.  Clark,  was  graduated  from  Susquehanna 
in  1948.  From  Susquehanna  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  graduate  study  in  American 
history  and  American  literature.  His  article  on  early 
football  at  Susquehanna  will  introduce  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  co-author  of  the  centennial  history  of  Sus- 
quehanna, to  appear  in  1958.  Mr.  Clark  recorded  the 
story  of  the  college  during  the  years  from  its  beginning 
in  1858  until  1927.  The  account  for  the  remaining  years 
from  1928  until  the  centennial  year  of  1958  is  being 
written  by  the  undersigned. 

Dr.  Russell  W.  Gilbert,  professor  of  German,  pre- 
sents in  this  number  an  additional  study  in  that  field 
which  has  been  one  of  his  greatest  interests,  the  cus- 
toms and  lore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Likewise,  Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  professor  of  his- 
tory, continues  in  his  field  of  special  study,  the  Civil 
War  period,  by  editing  additional  letters  from  a  Selins- 
grove  soldier  engaged  in  the  conflict  among  the  states. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Studies  of  last  year  (May, 
1955)  for  other  Civil  War  letters  presented  by  Dr.  Russ. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Metrical  Word-Types  in  the 
Latin  Hexameter 

by  Jane  Fox  Barlow 

This  study  is  an  outline  of  the  method  used  and  a 
presentation  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  a  dissertation 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  May  1952.  The 
method  of  analysis  of  the  hexameter  follows  that  used 
for  a  similar  study  of  the  Greek  hexameter  by  Eugene  G. 
O'Neill,  Jr.1  Since  such  a  study  necessitates  the  constant 
use  of  the  terms  outer-metric,  inner-metric  and  localiza- 
tion, they  had  best  be  defined  at  the  outset. 

The  outer-metric  of  any  verse  form  is  the  num- 
ber of  feet  in  the  line,  the  basic  foot  and  the  allowable 
substitutions.  The  dactylic  hexameter,  for  example,  con- 
sists of  six  feet,  the  first  five  of  which  may  be  dactyls 

(— ww)  or  the  metrical  equivalent,  spondees  ( );  the 

sixth  foot  is  either  a  trochee  (— w)  or  a  spondee.  After 
all  possible  patterns  of  the  first  five  feet  have  been  ana- 
lyzed, there  can  be  no  further  study  of  the  outer-metric 
of  a  poem. 

Inner-metric,  in  the  traditional  sense,  is  the  study 
of  the  caesurae  in  the  line  and  of  any  preferences  restrict- 
ing the  composition  of  words  into  verses.  An  example  of 
such  a  preference  in  Latin  is  the  apparent  striving  for 
coincidence  of  verse  ictus  and  prose  accent  in  the  last  two 
feet  of  the  hexameter.  In  this  study,  however,  the  individ- 
ual word  is  considered  the  basic  element  of  the  inner-met- 
ric. The  lines  have  been  divided  according  to  words,  ra- 
ther than  by  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  word  in  its  line 
has  been  noted.  In  short,  the  words  are  considered  "met- 
rical 'blocks'  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  put  together  to 
form  hexameters."2 


i  Eugene  G.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  "The  localization  of  metrical  word-types  in 
the  Greek  hexameter:  Homer,  Hesiod  and  the  Alexandrians,"  Yale 
Classical  Studies,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  105-178   (New  Haven,  1942). 

2  Ibid.,  105. 
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The  term  localization  refers  to  positions  preferred 
for  individual  word-types.  For  example,  although  a  dacty- 
lic word  may  fill  any  one  of  the  first  five  feet,  there  is  a 
strong  preference  for  the  fifth  foot  and,  after  that,  for 
the  first  foot.  Hence,  the  dactylic  word-type  is  said  to 
be  localized  in  these  positions. 

This  study  is  a  statistical  classification  according  to 
word-type  and  position  in  the  line  of  45,450  words  in 
7,052  lines  of  hexameter  from  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Catullus 
and  Vergil.3  I  have  also  attempted  to  determine  what 
localization  there  is  for  particular  word-types  in  the 
Latin  hexameter,  and  whether  there  is  any  tendency 
toward  stricter  localization  from  the  earlier  writers 
through  Vergil,  and  in  Vergil  himself. 

Therefore  Ennius'  Annales  were  used,  despite  the 
small  number  of  complete  lines,  because  it  is  our  first 
Latin  poem  written  in  the  hexameter.  The  following 
373  lines  have  been  selected,  because  they  are  com- 
plete, or  demand  very  little  restoration:  1,  3,  10,  11,  14, 
16-19,  21,  23,  24,  29,  30,  32-51,  53-55,  62-65,  70,  75,  77, 
78,  80-96,  98-103,  105,  106,  108,  109,  111-115,  119,  121- 
123,  125,  128,  129,  131-134,  136,  139-141,  144-156,  158- 
161,  164-167,  169-171,  173-175,  177-179,  181,  183,  184, 
186-191,  193-199,  201-203,  207,  209-212,  214,  219,  222-226, 
228,  230-232,  234-241,  243-250,  252,  253,  255,  258,  260, 
264,  267-273,  276,  277,  279,  280,  282-286,  288,  289,  292, 
294,  297,  298,  301-304,  307-310,  314,  319,  321,  326,  327, 
329,  331-336,  338,  339,  342,  343,  352,  355,  358,  359, 
363,  364,  367-375,  377-379,  381-387,  391-399,  401-408,  410- 
415,  418-424,  427-431,  433,  435,  436,  43  9,  440,  442-445,  452, 
455-460,  463,  465,  466,  469,  470,  472,  473,  477-479,  481- 
483,  485-488,  490-495,  499-505,  514-522,  527,  528,  530-532, 
534-537,  540,  541,  543,  547,  550,  555-560,  563,  566-570, 
573,  610,  617,  620,  621,  and  625. 


3  The  following  editions  have  been  used: 

Johannes  Vahlen,  Ennianae  poesis  reliquiae,  2nd.  ed.  (Leipzig,  1903). 
Lucreti  de  rerum  natura,  rec.  Cyril  Bailey,  2nd  ed.   'Oxford,  1922). 
Catulli  Carmina,  rec.  Robinson  Ellis,  (Oxford,  1904) . 
P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera,  rec.  Frederick  A.  Hirtzel,  (Oxford,  1900). 
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A  book  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  by  Lucretius,  the 
longest  hexameter  poem  before  Vergil,  was  analyzed. 
There  was,  however,  no  particular  reason  for  choosing 
Book  I,  which  provides  1085  lines  after  the  omission  of 
seven  lines  which  seem  to  belong  in  Book  II  (43-49), 
eight  incomplete  lines  (1068-1075),  an  eight  line  lacuna 
(1094-1101),  and  the  repeated  lines  (505,  596,  609,  610, 
705,  769,  793,  909,  and  910,  which  equal  lines  482,  77, 
548,  76,  635,  671,  762,  673,  818,  and  819  respectively). 

Catullus  LXIV,  the  sole  hexameter  poem  of  any 
great  length  by  that  author,  was  used  for  this  study 
to  determine  whether  the  long-noted  peculiarities  in  the 
outer-metric  (e.  g.,  the  large  number  of  spondaic  lines) 
are  to  any  extent  reflected  in  the  inner-metric.  Only  395 
lines  from  this  poem  have  been  used,  since  line  122  is 
incomplete,  and  lines  333,  337,  342,  347,  356,  361,  365, 
371,  375,  378,  and  381  repeat  the  refrain  begun  in  line 
327. 

Because  of  Vergil's  preeminence  among  the  Latin 
poets,  I  have  studied  a  greater  proportion  of  his  works, 
and  have  considered  separately  six  texts.  The  Eclogues 
were  chosen  since  they  are  the  earliest  collection  of 
poems  unanimously  agreed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Vergil. 
All  were  analyzed  to  give  as  accurate  a  statistical  pic- 
ture as  possible.  After  the  omission  of  Eclogue  III,  47,  a 
repetition  of  III,  43,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  refrains 
in  Eclogue  VIII  (lines  25,  28a,  31,  36,  42.  46,  51,  and  57, 
which  repeat  line  21,  and  lines  72,  76,  79,  84,  90,  94,  100, 
and  104,  which  repeat  line  68),  there  remain  813  lines. 

Greater  statistical  accuracy  was  also  the  reason  for 
studying  two  books  of  the  Georgics,  rather  than  one,  and 
for  grouping  them  together.  There  are  1078  lines  in 
Georgics  I  and  IV  after  the  omission  of  one  bracketed 
line  (IV,  338)  and  one  repeated  line  (IV,  550  equals  IV, 
538). 

Since  the  composition  of  the  Aeneid  extended  over 
a  period  of  eleven  years,4  more  than  one  book  should 
be  examined.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  chronological 


4  Cf.  Donatus'  life  of  Vergil  in  Vitae  Vergilianae,  rec.  Jacob  Brunner, 
(Leipzig,  1912) ,  p.  6,  line  39. 
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order  in  which  the  books  were  written,5  but  I  have  chos- 
en three  about  which  there  is  some  agreement,  and  a 
fourth  about  which  there  is  serious  disagreement. 
Aeneid  I  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  earliest  books 
written.  It  contains  753  lines  after  the  omission  of  three 
incomplete  lines  (534,  560,  and  636). 

It  seemed  of  interest  to  study  Aeneid  III  in  the  hope 
that  the  inner-metric  might  be  an  aid  in  determining 
whether  it  is  an  early  book,  or  a  very  late  one.  After 
the  omission  of  seven  incomplete  lines  (218,  316,  340, 
470,  527,  640,  and  661)  and  one  bracketed  line  (230), 
there  remain  710  lines. 

Aeneid  VI,  which  was  probably  neither  very  early 
nor  very  late,  claimed  attention  as  being,  poetically,  one 
of  the  most  effective  books.  There  are  in  this  book  898 
lines  after  the  omission  of  two  incomplete  lines  (94  and 
835)   and  one  bracketed  line   (242). 

Aeneid  XII,  which  was  quite  possibly  among  the 
last  books  written,  provides  947  lines  after  the  omission 
of  one  partially  bracketed  line  (218),  two  completely 
bracketed  lines  (612-613),  one  incomplete  line  (631)  and 
line  648,  the  scansion  of  which  is  questionable.6 

Below  are  outlined  the  methods  of  procedure  follow- 
ed in  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  this  metrical  ana- 
lysis. A  final  syllable  short  by  nature,  but  long  by  posi- 
tion, is  considered  long.  All  metrical  irregularities  are 
ignored,  and  any  word  in  which  one  occurs  is  typed 
according  to  its  scansion  in  the  line.  An  elided  syllable 
is  discounted  (e.  g.,  a  dactylic  word  with  the  last  syllable 
elided  is  counted  as   a  trochaic  word).   In   accordance 


For  full  references  to  the  theories  on  the  chronological  order  of  the 
writing  of  the  books  of  the  Aeneid,  see  Schanz-Ho6ius,  zweiter  Teil, 
vierte  Auflage,  p.  58-59. 
The  scansion  of  the  line 

sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  inscia  culpae 
involves  one  of  two  metrical  licenses  unparalleled  in  Latin  poetry. 
Either  the  final  a  of  anima  must  be  lengthened  in  arsis  before  a 
hiatus,  or  the  u  of  istius  must  be  lengthened  in  thesis.  Therefore 
the  line  has  been  omitted  from  this  study.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  difficulty,  see  Conington,  Vol.  Ill  2nd.  ed.,  p.  445  (London,  1875). 
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with  the  common  practice  of  prodelision,  when  a  vowel 
followed  by  m  or  any  vowel  except  e  precedes  es  or  est, 
the  e  is  assumed  to  be  elided,  and  the  two  words  scanned 
as  one  (e.  g.,  visa  est  is  scanned  as  a  spondee,  rather 
than  as  two  monosyllabic  longs) .  When  es  or  est  follows  e, 
however,  the  elision  is  assumed  to  be  normal  (e.  g., 
necesse  est  is  scanned  as  an  iambic  word  followed  by  a 
monosyllabic  long  word,  rather  than  as  a  bacchiac  word) . 

Since  a  uniform  treatment  of  the  syllaba  anceps  at 
the  end  of  the  hexameter  is  desirable,  all  have  been 
counted  as  long  regardless  of  their  natural  quantity. 
I  chose  to  consider  it  long  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  O'Neill's  results,  and  because  I  agree  with  his  argu- 
ment that  it  is  more  probable  that  a  short  syllable  was 
lengthened  or  followed  by  a  pause,  than  that  a  long 
syllable  was  shortened.7 

To  facilitate  statistical  classification  of  the  words 
in  a  line,  it  has  been  divided  as  follows.8  Each  possible 
long  syllable  is  numbered  from  one  to  twelve.  The  arses, 
the  syllables  bearing  the  verse  ictus,  are  given  odd 
numbers,  while  the  theses,  the  part  of  the  foot  without 
verse  ictus,  are  given  even  numbers.  A  dissyllabic  thesis 
is  numbered  IY2,  2;  3V2,  4;  etc.  In  diagram  the  line  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

iy22       31/24       51/26       71/28       9y210 


1      2     !     3      4     j     5      6     I     7      8         9     10    I    11    12 

Each  word  is  classified  according  to  its  type  and  the  lo- 
cation of  its  last  syllable  in  the  line.  Thus,  a  trochaic  word 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  said  to  be  in  position  one 
and  a  half,  and  a  dactylic  word  in  the  fifth  foot  in  position 
ten.  It  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  classify  words 
by  the  position  of  their  first  syllable.  Since,  however,  we 
wish  to  compare  the  results  for  Latin  with  those  for 
Greek,  word-position  has  been  designated  by  the  posi- 


7  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  p.   113. 

8  In  this  I  follow  O'Neill,  "Localization."  p.  113. 
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tion  of  the  final  syllable.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  I  agree  with  O'Neill  that  the  position  of  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word  is  more  important  than  the  position 
of  its  initial  syllable.9 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  only  six  of  the 
original  thirty-three  tables  and  their  commentaries  can 
be  reproduced  here.  It  seems  advisable,  however,  to  de- 
scribe all  the  tables  at  this  point  so  that  the  reader  may 
know  what  information  was  contained  in  them.  Tables 
one  through  twenty-four  (not  reproduced  here)  gave  the 
results  of  the  statistical  analysis  for  all  the  common 
word-types,  that  is,  all  those  word-types  that  are  found 
in  all  texts,  or  all  but  one.  The  figures  on  the  far  left 
were  the  positions  in  the  line  where  the  word-type  might 
end.  The  vertical  columns,  arranged  as  chronologically 
as  possible  from  left  to  right  (Ennius,  Lucretius  I, 
Catullus  LXIV,  Eclogues,  Georgics,  Aeneid  I,  Aeneid  III, 
Aeneid  VI,  Aeneid  XII),  showed  how  the  word-type  was 
used  in  a  particular  text.  By  reading  across  the  page,  one 
might  see  to  what  extent  the  texts  differed  in  the  percent- 
age of  a  word-type  in  any  position.  The  upper  figure  in 
each  group  indicated  the  total  number  of  words  of  the 
type  occurring  in  that  position,  whereas  the  lower  figure 
was  the  percentage,  corrected  to  two  places,  of  the  total 
number  found  in  that  position.  All  possible  positions 
of  occurrence  were  noted,  although  some  might  be  com- 
pletely unoccupied.  The  bottom  figure  was  the  total 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  word-type  in  the  text. 

Table  twenty-five  (not  reproduced  here)  contained 
the  eighteen  rare  word-types  which  do  not  appear  in  two 
or  more  texts.  An  indication  of  the  position  of  these 
rare  types  was  also  given  directly  above  the  word-type 
on  the  left.  No  percentages  were  given  in  this  table  since 
most  of  the  figures  represented  the  only  occurrence  of  a 
rare  type  in  a  text,  and,  if  they  did  not,  the  percentages 


9  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  passim;  see  also  "The  importance  of  final 
syllables  in  Greek  verse,"  TAP  A,  vol.  lxx  (1939),  pp.  256-294;  "Word 
accents  and  final  syllables  in  Latin  verse,"  TAP  A,  vol.  lxxi  (1940) , 
pp.  335-359. 
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could  easily  be  computed.  The  row  labeled  total  words 
indicated  the  total  number  of  rare  words  in  a  text.  Be- 
low this  figure  was  given  the  total  number  of  rare  word- 
types  represented,  whereas  the  final  figure  was  the  to- 
tal number  of  word-types,  both  common  and  rare,  in 
each  text. 

Table  twenty-six  (not  reproduced  here)  showed 
the  natural  quantities  in  position  twelve,  so  that  one 
might  see  how  many  of  these  syllables  were  really  short, 
even  though  they  had  been  counted  as  long.  The  left- 
hand  column  listed  the  possible  final  word-types,  re- 
solved into  two  types  by  the  natural  quantity  of  the  fi- 
nal syllable.  For  example,  all  words  which  had  been 
considered  spondees  in  position  twelve  were  now  given 
cither  as  trochees,  if  the  final  syllable  was  naturally 
short,  or  as  spondees,  if  naturally  long.  The  percentages 
for  each  pair  in  this  table  indicated  only  the  percentage 
of  true  longs  to  true  shorts.  The  final  set  of  figures  in 
each  column  gave  the  number  and  total  percentage  of 
longs  and  shorts  in  the  syllaba  anceps  regardless  of  word- 
type. 

Table  twenty-seven  (given  here  as  table  one)  is  a 
diagram  showing  in  what  position  the  various  word- 
types,  with  the  exception  of  w,  — ,  and  ww,  are  localized. 
The  localization  of  these  shorter  word-types  will,  however, 
be  discussed.  Table  twenty-eight  (given  here  as  table 
two)  gives  the  actual  percentage  of  localization  for  each 
word- type  in  the  diagram.  Table  twenty-nine  (given  here 
as  table  three)  presents  the  over-all  figures  for  localiza- 
tion of  the  word-types  in  the  two  preceeding  tables.  The 
rare  types  are  omitted  since  it  cannot  be  definitely  as- 
sumed that  if  they  were  more  frequent,  they  would  be 
localized  in  the  position  where  they  occur.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  some  rare  types  occur  in  one  posi- 
tion in  one  text,  and  in  another  in  others,  but  in  one  posi- 
tion only  in  each  text. 

Table  thirty  (given  here  as  table  four)  shows  the  rela- 
tive  frequency   of   individual   word-types  on  a   scale  of 
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10,000;  that  is,  how  many  words  of  each  type  would  be 
found  in  10,000  words.  Table  thirty-one  (given  here  as 
table  five)  indicates  how  many  words  out  of  10,000  would 
consist  of  one  mora,  two  morae,  etc.,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  short  syllables  to  which  the  word  is  metrically 
equivalent.  For  example,  a  short  monosyllabic  word  is  a 
word  of  one  mora,  but  a  long  monosyllabic  word  is  one 
of  two  morae.  Table  thirty-two  (given  here  as  table  six) 
shows  the  relative  frequencies  of  syllabic  groups;  in 
other  words,  out  of  10,000  words  in  a  text,  how  many 
would  be  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic,  etc. 

One  table,  thirty-three  (not  reproduced  here) ,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  outer  metric,  was  included.  This 
table  showed  the  number  of  dactyls  and  spondees  for 
each  of  the  first  five  feet  of  the  hexameter. 

Since  the  same  number  of  lines  was  not  available 
for  each  text,  the  only  valid  comparisons  between  the 
texts  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages.  In 
using  the  tables  for  the  individual  word-types  one  could 
not  consider  significant  the  variations  of  ten  percent 
or  less  between  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  of 
occurrence  for  a  particular  word-type  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion. Where  there  was  greater  variation,  I  tried  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  texts,  usually  six  or  more,  consti- 
tuted the  norm,  and  which  the  variants.  Localization 
was,  in  many  cases,  based  on  the  Vergilian  texts,  not 
necessarily  because  they  are  superior  poetically,  but  be- 
cause there  were  six  of  them,  and  only  three  by 
other  authors. 

Since  tables  one,  two  and  three  all  deal  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  phenomenon  of  localization,  it  is 
advisable  to  group  them  together  for  discussion.  For  the 
word-type  w—  the  positions  of  localization  in  Latin  are 
3,  5  and  7,  while  in  Greek10  they  are  3  and  7.  The  per- 
centage of  localization  is  far  higher  in  seven  Latin  texts 


io  See  O'Neill.  "Localization,"  table  thirty-one,  p.  153,  for  all  positions 
of  localization  for  the  longer  word-types. 
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than  in  any  Greek11  text.  The  percentage  for  Ennius 
(83.21%)  falls  between  that  for  Theocritus  (81.2%)  and 
that  for  Hesiod  (83.6%),  whereas  the  percentage  for 
Lucretius  (87.37%)  is  somewhat  higher  that  that  for 
Aratus  (86.8%).  Callimachus  shows  the  highest  per- 
centage for  any  Greek  text  with  95.0%  ;  the  99.08%  for 
the  Eclogues  is  the  high  for  Latin.  Thus  we  see  that 
m  point  of  percentage  Latin  shows  a  stricter  localiza- 
tion than  the  Greek,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
percentages  for  Greek  represent  two  positions  only,  where- 
as those  for  Latin  represent  three.  Hence,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  language  is  stricter  in  localizing  this  word- 
type. 

The  word-type  — w  is  localized  in  Latin  in  positions 
IV2,  3V2,  and  9V2;  in  Greek  in  positions  iy2,  5V2, 
and  9 1/2-  The  percentages  of  localization  range  for  Greek 
from  89.5%  (Theocritus)  to  94.9%  (Callimachus);  those 
for  Latin  range  from  87.12%  (Aeneid  XII)  to  94.04% 
(Lucretius).  Aeneid  XII,  Ennius  and  the  Eclogues  all 
show  lower  percentages  than  Theocritus,  but  those  for 
Aeneid  I,  Aeneid  III  and  Aeneid  VI  fall  between  those 
for  Theocritus  and  Aratus.  Hesiod  and  the  Georgics  have 
identical  percentages,  and  those  for  Apollonius  and 
Catullus  are  very  similar.  In  general,  the  percentages 
for  Latin  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  Greek. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  localization  for  this 
word-type  is  slightly  more  strict  in  Greek. 

The  word-type is  localized  for  Greek  in  positions 

2,  3,  5,  7  and  12,  and  the  percentages  of  localization  range 
from  90.3%  (Odyssey)  to  98.8%  (Callimachus).  For 
Latin  I  choose  to  consider  only  three  positions  for  locali- 
zation, 5,  7,  and  12,  because  these  are  preferred  in  all 
texts.  And  so  the  range  in  percentage  for  Latin  is  from 
71.43%  (Ennius)  to  88.29%  (Aeneid  III).  Although  none 
of  the  percentages  for  this  word-type  are  quite  90.00% , 
I  feel  that  localizing  this  word-type  in  three  positions 
for  Latin  gives  a  truer  picture  of  the  localization  than 


11  See  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  table  thirty-two,  p.  154,  for  all  percentages 
of  localization  for  the  longer  word-types. 
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had  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  position  been  arbitrarily  added. 
The  localization  for  Latin  is  stricter,  because  had  posi- 
tions 2,  5  and  12  only  been  the  positions  of  localization 
for  Greek,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Hesiod,  Aratus,  and  Theo- 
critus would  have  fallen  between  Ennius  and  Lucretius, 
whereas  Apollonius  would  have  been  only  slightly  high- 
er and  Callimachus  would  have  been  higher  than  any 
Latin  text. 

The  positions  of  localizaton  for  the  word-type  ^^— 
are  the  same  for  Latin  as  for  Greek,  3,  5,  7.  The  per- 
centages of  localization  are  lower  for  Greek,  where  they 
range  from  85.4%  (Hesiod)  to  96.1%  (Callimachus)  but 
for  Latin  the  range  is  from  93.44%  (Ennius)  to  100.00% 
(Catullus,  Eclogues  and  Aeneid  XII).  Therefore  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  the  localization  for  this  word-type 
is  stricter  in  Latin. 

The  word-type  — ww  is  localized  for  Greek  in  posi- 
tions 2,  8,  and  10,  with  percentages  of  localization  rang- 
ing from  90.4%  {Iliad)  to  97.7%  (Callimachus).  For 
Latin  there  are  only  two  positions  of  localization,  2  and 
10.  The  percentages  range  from  78.53%  (Ennius)  to 
96.62%  (Catullus).  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  on  the 
whole,  since  the  percentages  of  localization  for  Latin 
represent  two  positions  only,  the  localization  for  Latin  is 
stricter. 

In  determining  the  localization  for  the  word-type 
w— w  in  Latin,  it  is  necessary  to  disregard  the  one  oc- 
currence in  Catullus.  On  the  basis  of  the  other  eight 
texts  and  in  particular  the  six  Vergilian  texts,  this  word- 
type  is  localized  in  positions  3V2  and  9V2.  In  Greek  it 
is  localized  in  position  5]/2  only.  The  percentages  of 
localization  for  Greek  range  from  66.3%  (Hesiod)  to 
87.1%  (Callimachus),  and  those  for  Latin  range  from 
63.63%  (Ennius)  to  100.00%  (Aeneid  III).  As  far  as 
percentages  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  lo- 
calization is  stricter  in  Latin;  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  percentages  for  Greek  are  for  one 
position  only.  Hence  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  lo- 
calization for  Greek  is  stricter. 
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The  word-type  w is  localized  in  position  12  only 

in  the  texts  of  both  languages.  Because  all  comparisons 
have  been  made  in  the  commentary  that  is  not  included 
here,12  we  now  need  only  say  that  the  localization  for 
Latin  is  somewhat  stricter. 

The  word-type  w— ww  is  localized  for  Greek  in  posi- 
tion 8  only,  with  percentages  of  localization  ranging 
from  88.2%  (Hesiod)  to  98.9%  (Callimachus) .  For  Lat- 
in it  is  necessary  to  localize  this  word-type  in  positions 
8  and  10.  The  percentages  for  Latin  range  from  75.00% 
(Lucretius)  to  100.00%  (in  six  texts).  Here  I  believe  we 
must  say  that  the  localization  is  stricter  for  Greek,  be- 
cause although  the  percentages  are  lower,  they  repre- 
sent only  one  position. 

The  word-type  ^^— ^  is  localized  in  both  languages 
in  positions  5Vfe  and  9V2.  The  percentage  range  for 
Greek  is  from  91.6%  (Iliad)  to  98.9%  (Callimachus), 
for  Latin  from  79.89%  (Eclogues)  to  90.95 %  (Aeneid  III). 
The  fact  that  all  the  percentages  of  localization  for  Lat- 
in are  lower  than  those  for  Greek  makes  it  clear  that 
the  localization  for  Greek  is  stricter. 

The  localization  for  the  word-type w  is  the  same 

for  both  languages,  positions  5V2  and  9V2,  although 
the  positions  are  reversed  as  in  the  preceding  word- 
type.  The  percentages  of  localization  for  Greek  range 
from  93.6%  (Hesiod)  to  99.5%  (Callimachus),  those  for 
Latin  from  78.94%)  (Ennius)  to  100.00%  (Catullus). 
Here  again  we  find  that  the  localization  for  Greek  is 
stricter,  in  spite  of  the  isolated  100%  localization  in 
Catullus. 

For  the  word-type ,  the  positions  of  locali- 
zation for  Greek  are  3  and  5,  whereas  for  Latin  they  are 
3,  5  and  8.  The  percentages  of  localization  range  from 
80.7%    (Hesiod)   to  95.3%    (Theocritus)   for  Greek,  and 


12  The  percentages  for  position  12  for  Latin  which  range  from  96.10% 
(Lucretius)  to  100.00%  (Aeneid  III)  are,  on  the  whole,  higher  than 
those  for  Greek  (see  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  table  ten,  p.  142)  which 
range  from  92.1%    (Iliad)    to  99.8%    (Callimachus). 
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from  90.28%  (Ennius)  to  95.78%  (Aeneid  XII)  for  Lat- 
in. None  of  the  percentages  are  directly  comparable. 
Because  the  percentages  of  localization  for  Greek  rep- 
resent two  positions  only  and  those  for  Latin  three, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  localization  for  Greek  is 
again  stricter. 

The  positions  of  localization  for  the  word-type 
— ww—  are  the  same  for  both  languages,  namely  3  and  5. 
For  Greek  the  percentages  of  localization  range  from 
79.8%  (Iliad)  to  94.6%  (Apollonius) ,  and  those  for  Lat- 
in from  84.10%  (Lucretius)  to  93.69%  (Eclogues).  The 
percentages  which  are  closest  are  those  for  Theocritus 
(92.6%)  and  Aeneid  XII  (92.36%).  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  language  is  stricter  in  its  localization,  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  Latin,  for  five  texts  have  a  percentage 
above  90.00%,  with  only  two  of  the  Greek  texts  in  that 
category. 

The  word-type  ww is  localized  for  Latin  in  posi- 
tions 8  and  12,  with  100.00%  localization  in  all  texts. 
For  Greek,  12  is  the  only  position  of  localization,  with 
percentages  ranging  from  96.2%  (Iliad)  to  100.0% 
(Odyssey,  Aratus  and  Callimachus) .  Since  the  word-type 
is  localized  in  only  one  position  in  Greek  and  the  per- 
centages are  so  high,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  stricter 
localization  in  the  Greek. 

The  positions  of  localization  are  the  same  for  both 
groups  of  texts,  8  and  10,  and  the  percentage  of  lo- 
calization is  the  same,  100% ,  for  all  texts  except  Lucre- 
tius, where  it  is  98%.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Greek  and  Latin  are  equally  strict  in  localizing  this 
word-type, ww. 

The  word-type  ^w— ww  is  localized  in  positions  8 
and  10  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  100%  localiza- 
tion in  all  the  Latin  and  in  three  Greek  texts.  For  the 
other  four  the  percentages  of  localization  range  from 
96.9%  (Hesiod)  to  98.9%  (Apollonius).  Thus  we  con- 
clude that  the  localization  of  this  word-type  is  some- 
what stricter  in  Latin. 
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The   word-type    w is   localized   in   Greek    in 

positions  5  and  9,  but  in  Latin  in  position  5  only.  Eight 
Latin  texts  show  100.00%  localization,  as  do  four  Greek 
texts.  The  percentage  of  localization  for  Ennius  is  85.71%  . 
For  the  other  three  Greek  texts  it  ranges  from  93.4% 
(Iliad)  to  98.4%  (Hesiod  and  Aratus).  When  the  per- 
centages for  Latin  represent  only  one  position  and  all 
but  one  are  100%,  it  is  clear  that  Latin  is  more  strict 
in  its  localization. 

In  Greek  the  word-type  w— ww—  is  localized  in  posi- 
tions 5  and  9,  and  in  Latin  in  position  5  only.  There  is 
100%  localization  in  six  Latin  and  four  Greek  texts. 
For  the  two  remaining  Latin  texts  the  percentage  is 
66.67%.  The  range  for  the  other  three  Greek  texts  is 
from  94.7%  (Hesiod)  to  98.2%  (Aratus).  On  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  texts  showing  100%  localization,  it 
would  seem  that  the  localization  in  Latin  is  stricter, 
but  it  is  possible  to  consider  that  the  localization  for 
Greek  is  even  more  strict,  because  the  word-type  is 
more  frequently  used  in  Greek. 

The    positions    of    localization    for    the    word-type 

w  in  Greek  are  5V2   and  9V2,  in  Latin  3V2   and 

9|/2.  The  percentages  of  localization  for  Greek  range 
from  82.3%  (Iliad)  to  100.0%  (Callimachus)  and 
those  for  Latin  from  61.54%  (Ennius)  to  95.22%  (Geor- 
gics).  None  of  the  percentages  are  directly  comparable, 
but  since  those  for  Greek  are,  on  the  whole,  higher,  it 
is  clear  that  the  localization  for  this  word-type  is  stricter 
in  that  language. 

The  word-type  — ^^— ^  is  localized  for  Greek  in 
positions  5V2  and  9V2.  In  Latin  the  positions  of  locali- 
zation are  not  so  clearly  defined.  Since,  however,  five 
of  the  nine  texts  show  clear  preference  for  positions  V/i 
and  9^2,  I  have  designated  these  as  the  positions  of 
localization.  The  percentages  of  localization  for  Greek 
range  from  85.7%  (Apollonius)  to  100.0%  (Cal- 
limachus) and  for  Latin  from  50.00%  (Ennius)  to 
100.00%    (Aeneid  I  and  Aeneid  VI).  The  only  compar- 
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able  percentages  are  the  100%  for  Callimachus  and 
for  Aeneid  I  and  Aeneid  VI.  Since  the  percentages  of 
localization  are  generally  higher,  Greek  is  stricter  in  its 
localization  of  this  word-type. 

In  Greek  the  localization  for  the  word  type 

is  position  12  only,  whereas  in  Latin  it  is  positions  5  and 
12.  Four  Greek  and  five  Latin  texts  have  100%  locali- 
zation. That  for  the  Odyssey  and  Catullus  is  the  same 
(96.30%).  The  other  percentages  for  Latin  are  lower 
than  those  for  Greek.  Because  this  is  so,  and  since  this 
word-type  is  localized  in  only  one  position  in  Greek,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  Greek  is  stricter  in  its  localization. 

The    position    of    localization    for    the    word-type 

— ww in  both  languages  is  position   12.   As   can  be 

seen,  six  Greek  and  seven  Latin  texts  have  100%  locali- 
zation. The  percentage  for  Ennius  is  lower  than  that  for 
Theocritus,  and  in  Aeneid  III  the  word-type  does  not 
occur  at  all.  For  these  reasons  and  also  because  the  fre- 
quency for  the  word-type  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  in 
Greek,  we  must  assume  that  Greek  is  stricter  in  the 
matter  of  localization. 

A  short  summary  of  the  results  of  these  tables  is 
now  in  order.  The  positions  of  localization  are  the  same 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  for  the  word-types:   ww— , 

w w        ww w        uu uu         ww ww        ctrirl 

■>  i  i  ■>  i  >      ouu 

— wv^ .    We    find   that    the    localization    in    Latin    is 

stricter  for  four  of  these  eight  word- types  (ww— ,  ^ , 

— ww— ,    and    ww— ww),    for    three    ( w,    ww— w,    and 

— ww )  in  Greek;  for  the  remaining  word-type  ( ww) 

it  is  equally  strict  in  both  languages.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  for  the  other  thirteen  word-types,  the  locali- 
zation is  stricter  in  Latin  for  three  of  them  ( ,  — ww, 

and  w ),  in  Greek  for  eight  of  them    (— w,  w— w, 

w_ww? 1    ww f w?   _ww_w?    ancj )? 

and  equally  strict  in  both  languages  for  the  other  two 
(w—  and  w— ww— ).  Thus,  for  these  twenty-one  longer 
word-types  we  find  seven  more  strictly  localized  in  Lat- 
in, eleven  in  Greek,  and  three  as  strictly  localized  in 
one  language  as  in  the  other. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  three  shorter  word-types 
(w,  — ,  ww)  for  which  positions  of  preference  rather  than 
localization  may  be  given.  The  positions  of  preference 
for  the  word-type  w  2  and  10  in  Latin  range  in  percent- 
age from  41.38%  (Ennius)  to  74.49%  (Aeneid  I)  taut 
for  Greek  they  are  1%,  2,  5V2,  6,  9V2  and  10  with  a 
range  in  percentage  from  76.9%  (Iliad)  to  85.9%  (Cal- 
limachus).13  Although  the  percentages  are  lower  for  Lat- 
in, in  Callimachus  alone  for  Greek  do  we  find  that  the 
total  percentage  for  the  two  most  preferred  positions  is 
higher  than  that  for  Ennius.  In  the  case  of  Ennius,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  one  of  the  positions  (2) 
preferred  in  all  other  Latin  texts  ties  for  sixth  in  pref- 
erence, and  also  that  Ennius  shows  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  this  word-type  than  do  the  other  Latin 
texts.  Since  the  percentages  for  Latin  represent  only 
two  positions,  whereas  those  for  Greek  represent  six, 
we  must  say  that  the  usage  in  Latin  is  stricter. 

For  the  word-type  — ,  positions  1,  3,  6,  and  8  are 
those  preferred  for  Latin  with  a  percentage  range  from 
64.25%  (Ennius)  to  82.92%  (Catullus);  for  Greek 
O'Neill  gives  positions  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  9  as  those  pre- 
ferred with  a  percentage  range  from  81.4%  (Hesiod)  to 
90.2%  (Callimachus).14  Had  he  given  positions  1,  3,  and 
9  which  are  clearly  preferred  in  all  texts  as  the  preferred 
positions,  the  percentage  range  would  have  been  from 
62.2%  (Odyssey)  to  67.4%  (Apollonius) .  These  percent- 
ages would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  truer  picture  of 
the  preference  in  Greek.  Although  these  percentages  are 
lower  than  those  for  Latin,  and  those  for  O'Neill's  pre- 
ferred positions  are  higher,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  percentages  for  Latin  represent  four  positions;  my 
figures  for  Greek  represent  three  positions  only  and 
O'Neill's  represent  six.  Since  the  percentages  for  the 
first  three  preferred  positions  in  any  Latin  text,  par- 
ticularly the  Vergilian  texts,  total  about  the  same  as 
those  for  the  first  three  Greek  positions,  it  is  clear  that 


13  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  p.   122. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  123  f. 
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Greek  and  Latin  are  equally  strict  in  their  usage  of  this 
word- type. 

The  positions  of  preference  for  the  word-type  wo 
are  for  Greek  according  to  O'Neill15  2,  4,  and  8,  with  per- 
centages ranging  from  69.3%  (Hesiod)  to  79.7%  (Cal- 
iimachus).  For  Latin  the  preferred  positions  are  the 
same,  but  the  percentages  are,  on  the  whole,  higher, 
ranging  from  61.97%  (Ennius)  to  89.27%  (Catullus). 
Therefore,  we  must  say  that  the  usage  is  stricter  for 
Latin. 

That  Greek  is  slightly  more  strict  in  localization 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  percentages  of  general 
localization  in  table  three  are,  for  the  most  part,  lower 
than  those  for  Greek.16  The  percentages  for  Latin  range 
from  82.41%  (Ennius)  to  95.64%  (Aeneid  III),  whereas 
those  for  Greek  range  from  90.26%  (Iliad)  to  97.34% 
(Callimachus) .  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
percentage  of  localization  be  low  for  Ennius,  since  his 
was  the  pioneer  effort  in  the  writing  of  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter. A  relatively  low  percentage  in  Lucretius  is  not 
surprising,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  subject  matter 
and  the  relatively  early  date  of  his  work.  The  range  in 
percentage  of  general  localization  between  the  Georgics 
and  Catullus  is  only  1.24%.  Within  this  range  fall  also 
the  Eclogues,  Aeneid  VI,  Aeneid  I,  and  Aeneid  XII. 

We  must  now  explain  the  high  percentage  of  general 
localization  for  Aeneid  III,  2.76%  higher  than  that  for 
Catullus.  O'Neill  believes  that  the  high  percentage  of 
localization  in  Callimachus  represents  the  zenith  of  per- 
fection toward  which  the  Greek  hexameter  poets  from 
Homer  on  had  been  striving.17  This  view  of  O'Neill  has 
already  been  criticized  for  Greek.18  Since  Aeneid  III  is 
the  most  prosaic  book  in  the  entire  Aeneid,  and  the  least 
polished    (as  evidenced  by  the  inconsistencies  between 


15  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

16  ibid.,  table  thirty,  p.  152. 

17  Ibid.,  passim. 

18  Howard   N.   Porter,    "The    early   Greek   hexameter,"    Yale   Classical 
Studies,  vol.  XII,  pp.  1-63  (New  Haven,  1951) . 
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it  and  other  books  of  the  same  work),  it  is  indeed 
strange,  if  O'Neill's  view  of  localization  is  correct,  that 
the  percentage  of  localization  is  so  high.  Were  the  per- 
centage of  localization  as  high  or  higher  for  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics,  we  might  say  that  this  is  an  early  book; 
or,  were  the  percentage  for  Aeneid  XII  high,  that  this 
is  a  late  book.  Since,  however,  neither  is  true,  we  must 
look  for  another  explanation.  The  most  plausible  one, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  strictness  in 
localization  was  advisable  to  avoid  the  choppiness  of 
lines  that  is  found  in  Ennius,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Lucretius,  but  not  found  in  Catullus  LXIV  or  the 
Vergilian  texts  which  have  been  analyzed.  Too  strict  a 
localization,  however,  would  give  a  monotonous  sound 
to  the  hexameter,  and  therefore  this  tendency  toward 
strict  localization  was,  to  some  extent,  curbed.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  original  draft  of  all  the  books  had  as  strict 
localization  as  Book  III,  but  that  in  revising  them  Ver- 
gil changed  a  number  of  lines  in  order  to  make  them 
more  poetic  and,  in  so  doing,  artfully  altered  the  locali- 
zation of  the  various  word-types.  Had  he  revised  III  in 
the  same  manner,  its  percentage  of  localization  would 
accordingly  have  been  brought  into  line  with  those  for 
Catullus  and  the  other  Vergilian  texts. 

To  facilitate  comparison  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  various  word-types  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  relative 
frequencies  have  been  averaged  for  each  word-type: 


209  2/3 

1936  1/9 

479  4/9 

526  7/9 

677  5/9 

2116  7/9 

611  4/9 

848  1/3 

is  For  figures  on  which  the  Greek  average  is  based,  see  O'Neill,  "Locali- 
zation," table  thirty-five,  p.  156. 


Word-type 

Avg.  for  Gi 

W 

1173  3/7 

— 

1662  6/7 

WW 

677  2/7 

w 

566  6/7 

w 

952  3/7 



1091  6/7 

WW 

403  6/7 

WW 

582  4/7 
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W W 

107  5/7 

35  4/9 

w 

618  5/7 

620  2/3 

W WW 

202  5/7 

34  5/9 

W 

222  2/7 

417  8/9 

WW w 

227  6/7 

134  7/9 



253  1/7 

596 

WW 

298  2/7 

260  4/9 

WW 

163  5/7 

52  7/9 

uu 

83  1/7 

233  4/9 

WW WW 

119  3/7 

27  2/9 

W 

86 

10  8/9 

W WW 

86  5/7 

6  (eight 
texts  only) 

w 

75  2/7 

63  5/9 

WW w 

48  5/7 

29  1/9 



78 

31 

WW 

97 

25  5/8 
(eight  texts  only) 

ww ww 

6  5/7 

(included  in 
rare  types) 

w w 

55  2/7 

(included  in 
rare  types) 

W WW w 

17  3/7 

(not  in 
Latin  texts) 

Rare  types 

32 

17  1/3 

The  average  for  the  word-type  w is  remarkably 

similar,  618  5/7  for  Greek  and  620  2/3  for  Latin.  For 
the  word  types  KJ—,  — ww— , w  and  — ^^— ^  the  aver- 
ages are  quite  comparable,  even  though  the  average  for 
Greek  is  slightly  higher  in  each  instance.  Among  the  oth- 
er word-types,  there  are  only  seven  which  show  a  higher 

average  for  Latin  than  for  Greek;  these  are:  — , ,  v-'w— , 

— ww, w, ,  and w^.  Interestingly  enough, 

three  of  these  seven  word-types  consist  of  four  morae, 
and  if  we  look  at  the  commentary  on  the  following  tab- 
le, we  find  that  the  average  for  this  word-group  for  Latin 
is  3612,  for  Greek  2186.  Two  of  the  other  four  are  words 
of  six  morae  and  for  these,  too,  the  average  for  Latin 
is  higher  than  that  for  Greek  (see  commentary  on  table 
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four).  Another  fact  brought  out  by  these  figures  is  that 
Latin  tends  to  prefer  word-types  containing  more  long 
syllables.  Thus,  for  the  pairs  with  the  same  metrical 
value  and  with  two  short  syllables  substituted  for  a  long 
syllable,  the  Greek  writers  seem  to  have  preferred  the 
latter.  For  example,  in  the  pairs  ww  and  — ,  ^^— ^  and 

w,  and  ww— ^w  and ww,  we  find  that  in  each 

case  the  average  for  the  first  of  the  two  is  higher  in 
Greek,  and  the  second  in  Latin.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
averages  for  Greek  are  higher  for  both  word-types,  the 
averages  for  Latin  show  that  the  word-type  with  more 
long  syllables  is  the  one  preferred.  For  example,  in  the 

pairs  w and  w— ww— ,  and w  and  — ww— w, 

the  first  one  of  each  pair  has  a  higher  average  than 
the  second. 

Since  the  order  of  usage  of  the  various  word-types 
grouped  according  to  the  number  of  morae  varies  greatly 
from  Greek  to  Latin,  and  from  text  to  text  in  both  lan- 
guages, it  is  advisable  to  show  the  order,  from  most  to 
least  used: 


Ennius 

Lucretius 

Catullus 

Eclogues 

Georgics 

Aeneid  I 

Aeneid  III 

Aeneid  VI 

Aeneid  XII 

Iliad20 

Odyssey 

Hesiod 

Aratus 

Callimachus 

Apollonius 

Theocritus 


;    8 

1 

;     7; 

;     1 

8 

;     7; 

;    8 

7 

;    i; 

7, 

8; 

7 

8; 

7 

;    8. 

7 

8; 

7 

;     8; 

7 

8. 

;    6 

7 

;     8; 

;    6 

7 

;     8; 

;    6; 

7 

8; 

;     5; 

7 

8; 

;     6; 

7; 

8; 

;     1 

8 

;     7; 

;     6; 

7; 

8; 

10;  9. 

9;  10. 

9;  10. 
9. 

9;  10. 

9;  10. 

9;  10. 


9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 


10. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9;  11. 

9. 
10;  11. 


20  ibid.,  table  thirty-four,  p.  155. 
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Since  only  very  general  comparison  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  texts  is  possible,  the  figures  for  each 
group  of  words  have  been  averaged  and  the  averages 
will  then  be  compared.  On  this  basis  the  word-groups 
can  be  divided  into  four  groups  for  Latin:  those  having 
more  than  two  thousand  words,  4  morae  (3612)  and  2 
morae  (2414  2/3) ;  those  having  between  nine  hundred 
and  two  thousand,  5  morae  (1207  8/9),  3  morae 
(1204  1/3)  and  6  morae  (1169  8/9);  those  having  be- 
tween fifty  and  nine  hundred,  1  mora  (209  2/3),  7  morae 
(109  8/9)  and  8  morae  (65);  and  those  having  less  than 
fifty,  10  morae  (4  1/3,  average  of  six  texts  only),  and  9 
morae  (4  1/7,  average  of  seven  texts).  For  Greek  the 
same  division,  based  on  the  average  number  of  words, 
can  be  made:  group  one,  more  than  two  thousand,  2 
morae  (2339  4/7)  and  4  morae  (2186  1/7) ;  group  two, 
between  nine  hundred  and  two  thousand,  3  morae 
(1476  2/7),  5  morae  (1280  6/7),  1  mora  (1173  3/7)  and 
6  morae  (917  3/7) ;  group  three,  between  fifty  and  nine 
hundred,  7  morae  (296  4/7)  and  8  morae  (268  4  7): 
group  four,  less  than  fifty,  10  morae  (11  3  7),  9  morae 
(6  4/7)  and  11  morae  (1  12,  average  of  two  texts  only). 
The  only  major  difference  is  that  in  Greek  words 
of  one  mora  fall  in  group  two,  while  in  Latin  they  fall 
in  group  three.  The  one  other  difference  is  that  in  two 
Greek  texts  there  are  words  of  11  morae,  although  no 
such  words  occur  in  the  Latin  texts.  Finally,  words  of 
2,  4  and  6  morae  are  more  common  in  Latin,  \vherea°- 
words  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  10  morae  are  more  common 
in  Greek,  and  words  of  11  morae  occur  in  that  language 
only. 

In  all  texts,  words  of  two  syllables  are  the  most  fre- 
quent; next,  words  of  three  syllables;  third,  monosyllabic 
words;  then,  words  of  four;  and  then,  five  syllables.  Words 
of  six  syllables  do  not  occur  in  two  texts,  and  words  of 
seven  syllables  are  absent  from  five  texts.  The  most  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts  is 
that  in  Greek21  monosyllabic  words  are  more  frequent 


21  Ibid.,  table  thirty-three,  p.  155. 
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than  trisyllabic  words. 

In  Latin,  there  are  in  all  texts  more  dissyllabic  words 
t.han  in  any  Greek  text,  and  also  more  trisyllabic  words.  In 
the  Greek  texts,  however,  there  are  more  monosyllabic 
words  than  in  any  Latin  text  except  Lucretius  in  which 
the  number  is  higher  than  Apollonius,  but  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  texts.  Except  in  Theocritus  who  falls 
between  Aeneid  VI  and  Aeneid  XII,  there  are,  in  the  Greek 
texts,  more  four  syllable  words.  In  all  the  Greek  texts, 
there  are  more  words  of  five,  six  and  seven  syllables. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  Latin  hexameter  and  the  development  of  a 
tendency  toward  localization  therein.  Many  differences 
beween  it  and  the  Greek  hexameter  have  also  become 
obvious  in  the  development  of  this  paper. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  results  of  our  study  which 
relate    specifically    to    the    development    of    localization 

in  Latin.  Two  word-types    (ww ,   ^^— ^^)   show  one 

hundred  percent  localization  in  all  the  Latin  texts, 
and  hence  must  be  omitted  from  a  discussion  of  the 
development  of  a  tendency  toward  stricter  localiza- 
tion. According  to  table  three,  Ennius  has  the  low- 
est percentage  of  general  localization  for  the  longer 
word-types.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  when  we  turn 
to  table  two  we  find  that,  excluding  the  word-types  men- 
tioned above  and  the  word-type  w— ww— ,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  lines  analyzed,  Ennius  shows  the 
lowest    percentage    of    localization    for    ten    word-types 

/W WW WW       WW w      . w w 

V  ?  )  5  )  >  J  >  » 

_ww_w?  an(j )    it  iS  to  be  noted  also  that  the 

percentages  of  localization  (actually  of  course  these  are 
the  percentages  for  the  preferred  positions,  but  for  con- 
venience they  will  be  called  percentages  of  localization 
in  this  section)  for  the  shorter  word-types  w,  — ,  and  wvv 
are  lower  for  Ennius  than  for  the  other  texts.  For  one 

word-type  (— ww )  not  found  in  Aeneid  III,  Ennius  has 

the  lowest  actual  percentage.  The  percentage  for  En- 
nius is  next  to  the  lowest  for  three  word-types  (— w,  w— w, 

and  w— ^w) .  For  the  word-type  w Ennius'  percentage 

is  the  third  from  the  lowest;  for  — ww—  it  is  fourth  from 
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the  lowest;  for w  it  shows  the  same  percentage  as 

the  Georgics,  tying  for  fourth  from  the  lowest;  and  for 
^w  it  shows,  along  with  seven  other  texts,  one  hun- 
dred percent  localization.  Because  of  this  range  of  per- 
centages, then,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  general  per- 
centage of  localization  for  Ennius  would  be  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  other  texts. 

Lucretius  is  next  to  the  lowest  in  percentage  of  gener- 
al  localization.   Excluding  the  word-types    (ww and 

ww_ww)  mentioned  above  and  the  word-types   (w 

and  — ww )  which  have  one  hundred  percent  locali- 
zation in  all  texts  except  Ennius,  we  find  that  Lucretius 
shows  the  lowest  percentage  of  localization  for  four  word- 
types  (w ,  w— ww,  — ww— ,  and ww).  It  shows  next 

to  the  lowest  percentage  of  localization  for  five  of  the 

longer  (w— , ,  KJKJ— ,  — w^,  and  ww— w)  and  two  of  the 

shorter  word-types   (—  and  ww).  For  four  of  the  longer 

word-types  (w— w, w,  — ww— w,  and )  and  one 

of  the  shorter    (w),   the  percentages  for   Lucretius   are 

third  from  the  lowest.  For  two  word-types   ( and 

w)  it  is  fourth  from  the  lowest;  for  one  word-type 

(w_ww__)  it  shares  one  hundred  percent  localization 
with  five  other  texts;  and  for  the  word-type  — w  it  shows 
the  highest  percentage  of  localization.  Since  Lucretius 
has  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  percentage  of  locali- 
zation for  eleven  word-types,  including  two  of  the  shorter 
ones,  and  in  the  case  of  only  one  word-type  is  more  than 
fourth  from  the  lowest,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  this 
text  show  the  low  percentage  of  general  localization  that 
it  does,  nor  that  it  be  midway  between  that  of  Ennius 
and  that  of  the  other  texts. 

Beginning  with  Catullus  and  throughout  the  Ver- 
gilian  texts,  on  the  whole,  the  percentages  of  localiza- 
tion for  each  word- type,  both  the  longer  and  the  shorter, 
show  a  general  leveling  off.  This  is  clear  from  table  two. 
Where  Ennius  and  Lucretius  are  lower  in  percentage  of 
localization,  they  are  (in  general)  much  lower,  and  the 
other  texts  vary  but  little  from  one  another.  For  example, 
for  the  word-type  w—  the  percentages   from  lowest  to 
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highest  are  83.22%  (Ennius),  87.36%  (Lucretius), 
98.11%  (Aeneid  VI),  98.16%  (Aeneid  I),  98.62%  (Aeneid 
III),  98.92%  (Aeneid  XII),  99.05%  (Catullus),  99.08% 
(Eclogues)  and  99.18%  (Georgics).  There  is  a  difference 
ol  4.14%  between  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  10.75%  between 
Lucretius  and  Aeneid  VI,  but  only  1.07%  between  Aeneid 
VI  and  the  Georgics.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the 
other  word-types,  particularly  of  those  for  which  the  per- 
centages for  Ennius  and  Lucretius  are  the  lowest.  For 

only  three  of  the  longer  word-types  (— w,  w— w,  and KJ) 

ao  any  of  these  seven  texts  have  the  lowest  percentage 
ol  localization. 

Another  reason  for  the  increased  strictness  of  locali- 
zation is  that  for  Ennius  only  three  word-types  show  one 
hundred  percent  localization;  for  Lucretius,  five;  for 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  Aeneid  I,  Aeneid  III  and  Aeneid  XII, 
eight;  and  for  Catullus  and  Aeneid  VI,  nine.  All  these 
word-types  with  one  hundred  percent  localization  serve 
to  increase  the  general  percentage  of  localization. 

It  was  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  study  it  would 
be  possible  to  throw  some  light  on  the  chronological  or- 
der in  which  the  books  of  the  Aeneid  were  written.  After 
studying  the  statistical  information,  however,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  possible.  We  have  merely  added  support 
for  the  statement  that  Aeneid  III  was  not  revised  by 
Vergil.  The  basis  for  this  is  the  percentage  of  general 
localization  which  is  higher  for  this  book  than  that  for 
any  other  Vergilian  text.22 

The  large  number  of  spondaic  lines  in  Catullus  has 
long  been  noted.  That  he  prefers  spondees  in  other  feet 
also  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  spon- 
dees is  larger  for  Catullus  than  for  any  other  text.  In 
partial  compensation  for  this  situation,  the  percentage 
of  dactyls  in  the  first  foot  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
for  six  other  texts  (Ennius,  Georgics,  Aeneid  I,  Aeneid 
III,  Aeneid  VI  and  Aeneid  XII).23  From  the  relative  fre- 


22  see  page  248f.  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this. 

23  The  percentage  of  dactyls  in  the  first  foot  is  43.97  for  Ennius, 
64.79  for  Lucretius,  63.54  for  Catullus,  64.58  for  the  Eclogues,  61.97 
for  the  Georgics,  59.50  for  Aeneid  I,  62.39  for  Aeneid  III,  59.02  for 
Aeneid  VI,  and  57.44  for  Aeneid  XII. 
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quency  table24  we  learn  that  Catullus  has  the  highest 

number  for  the  word-types  —  —  and ,  whereas  for 

the  word- types  w— w,  w— ww,  ww— w,  and  w^— ww,  which 
contain  many  short  syllables,  the  frequencies  for  Catul- 
lus are  very  low.  Only  for  the  word-type  — ww  does  this 
text  show  a  higher  frequency  than  any  other  text  in 
the  case  of  a  word-type  having  more  than  one  short  syl- 
lable. This  is  undoubtedly  true  because  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  lines  of  Catullus  have  a  dactylic  word 
for  the  first  and  fifth  feet.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  Catullus  stands  apart  in  the  purely  spondaic  char- 
acter of  his  Latin,  and  in  this  fact  differs  from  the 
other  Latin  texts,  even  Ennius,  and  also  from  the  Greek 
texts. 

Although  the  Latin  poets  adopted  the  dactylic  hexa- 
meter of  Greek  epic  and  didactic  poetry,  they  did  not 
slavishly  copy  the  Greeks,  but  adapted  the  meter  to  fit 
their  own  language  and  poetic  feeling.  The  first  change 
was  in  the  outer-metric  of  the  verse  form.  In  Greek,  in 
each  of  the  first  five  feet  there  are,  in  the  texts  analyzed 
by  O'Neill,  more  dactyls  than  spondees.25  In  Latin,  how- 
ever, dactyls  predominate  only  in  the  first  and  fifth  feet, 
while  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  feet  spondees  are 
preferred.  This  predominance  of  spondees  is  due  to  the 
spondaic  character  of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  not 
at  all  unexpected.  For  when  the  early  Latin  writers  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  adopted  the  common  meters  of 
Greek  drama,  the  iambic  trimeter  and  the  trochaic  tetra- 
meter catalectic,  they  adapted  them  to  fit  the  Latin 
language  by  permitting  substitutions  not  allowed  in 
Greek.26  Other  evidence  for  this  is  the  fact  that  for  words 


24  see  table  four. 

25  O'Neill,  "Localization,"  table  thirty-eight,  p.  159. 

26  in  Greek  iambic  trimeter  substitutions  of  a  tribrach,  spondee, 
anapest  and  dactyl  are  allowed  in  the  first,  third  and  fifth  feet, 
with  restrictions,  whereas  in  the  Latin  senarius  they  are  allowed  in 
any  of  the  first  five  feet,  with  the  substitution  of  a  spondee  being 
the  most  frequent.  In  the  Greek  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic,  the 
substitutions  of  a  tribrach,  spondee,  anapest,  and  dactyl  are  allowed 
only  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  feet,  while  in  the  Latin  trochaic 
septenarius,  these  substitutions  are  allowed  in  all  but  the  seventh 
foot.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  William  Ross  Hardie,  Res 
Metrica   (Oxford,  1920),  pp.  68-97  and  pp.  103-113. 
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of  the  same  metrical  value,  such  as w  and  Kj^— ^,  the 

Latin  texts  show  a  higher  frequency  for  the  word-type 
with  more  long  syllables  (see  table  four),  while  Greek 
shows  a  higher  frequency  for  this  word-type  with  more 
short  syllables.27  There  is  a  corresponding  preponderance 
of  monosyllabic  short  words  in  the  Greek  hexameter,  a 
characteristic  which  can  likewise  be  attributed  to  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  Greek  language:  the  numerous  and 
omnipresent    monosyllabic    particles,    short    by    nature, 

6.  g.   re,  8e,  /xeV. 

Another  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  Latin 
poets  were  not  slavish  imitators  of  the  Greek  is  that  for 
sixteen  of  the  common  word-types  the  positions  of  locali- 
zation are  different  in  Latin  from  what  they  are  in  Greek. 
Some  of  the  positions  are  the  same,  but  not  all.28  Although 
the  positions  of  localization  are  the  same  for  nine  word- 
types,  in  all  but  three  of  them  the  order  of  preference  is 
different.  Two  of  these  word- types  are  localized  in  one 
position  only,  position  12  in  both  languages,  so  that  no 
reversal  of  the  order  of  preference  is  possible.  For  the  re- 
maining word-type,  — ww— ,  the  positions  preferred  are 
3  and  5,  in  this  order  in  seven  Latin  and  four  Greek  texts, 
and  in  the  order  5  and  3  in  two  Latin  and  three  Greek 
texts. 

The  general  localization  of  the  longer  word-types  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  strict  in  Latin.  Ennius  and  Lucretius, 
as  we  have  noted,  are  far  less  strict  in  localization  than 
any  Greek  text,  and  than  the  majority  of  the  Latin  texts. 
This  lack  of  strictness  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
Ennius  and  Lucretius  were  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 
hexameter.  Then,  too,  the  subject  matter  of  Lucretius 
could  not  readily  be  moulded  into  poetic  form.  In  per- 
centage of  general  localization  six  Latin  texts  (Catullus 
and  all  the  Vergilian  texts  but  Aeneid  III)  stand  closest 
to  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  Theocritus.  Both  Ara- 


27  See    O'Neill,    "Localization,"   table    thirty-five,    p.   156,    and   his    dis- 
cussion, p.  126  f. 

28  See  tables  one,  two  and  three;    also   O'Neill,   "Localization,"   tables 
thirty,  thirty-one  and  thirty-two,  p.  152ff. 
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tus  and  Apollonius  show  lower  percentages  of  localiza- 
tion than  Aeneid  III,  but  Callimachus  is  higher.  A  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  high  percentage  of  general  localiza- 
tion in  Aeneid  III  has  already  been  given.29 

That  one  Latin  text  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  a 
particular  Greek  text,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Latin  texts  seem  to  bear  more  relation- 
ship to  Hesiod  than  to  the  other  Greek  texts  analyzed 
by  O'Neill  in  his  study.  For  instance,  for  the  word-types 
ww—  and  — ww  Hesiod  is  the  only  Greek  text  showing 
the  same  order  of  preference  as  the  majority  of  the  Latin 

texts.  For  the  word-type ww,  however,  Callimachus 

has  the  same  order  of  preference  as  the  Latin  texts. 

Of  all  the  Latin  authors  Ennius  is  the  closest  to  Hes- 
iod in  many  respects.  For  the  word-type  ww,  both  agree  in 
order  of  preference  with  one  another  against  all  the  other 
texts  of  their  respective  languages.  For  the  word-type 
— ww—  Hesiod,  the  Odyssey  and  Theocritus  show  the  same 
order  of  preference  as  Ennius  and  the  Eclogues,  whereas 
all  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  texts  reverse  the  order.  In 
low  percentages  of  localization  Ennius  resembles  both  the 

Iliad  and  Hesiod.  For  the  word-types  ^w— ,  ww— w, 

and both  Ennius  and  Hesiod  are  the  lowest, 

and  for  the  word-types  — ^'w,  ww—  — ,  w , w 

and  —  v-/^— v  both  Ennius  and  the  Iliad  are  the  lowest 
in  percentage  of  localization.  That  the  Iliad  and  Ennius 
agree  in  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  localization 
for  five  word-types  is  not  surprising  since  both  show  the 
lowest  percentages  of  general  localization  for  their  re- 
spective languages.  From  this  discussion  we  find  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  Ennius  is  closer  to 
the  Iliad  or  Hesiod,  but  possible  only  to  say  that  in  some 
respects  Ennius  resembles  the  Iliad  and  in  some  Hesiod. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  above,  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  Latin  poets,  after  abandoning  their 
native  Saturnian  meter  and  adopting  the  dactylic  hexa- 
meter of  Greek,  modified  this  meter  to  fit  their  own  lan- 


29  See  page  248f. 
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guage.  We  can  not,  however,  say  that  this  modification 
was  the  result  of  a  completely  conscious  attempt  to  do 
so,  but  only  that,  influenced  by  an  innate  feeling  for 
the  differences  between  the  two  languages,  the  Latin  poets 
wrought  verses  fully  as  poetic  in  sound  and  meaning  as 
any  by  a  Greek  poet.  The  chief  result  of  this  study,  then, 
is  the  discovery  that  although  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  hexameter,  there  are  more 
differences.  These  differences  are,  in  great  part,  due  to 
the  dissimilarities  in  the  basic  tools  of  the  poets:  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

TABLE  ONE 
DIAGRAM  OF  LOCALIZATION 
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TABLE  TWO 

PERCENTAGES  OF  LOCALIZATION  FOR  PARTICULAR 
WORD-TYPES 

Word-Types  Texts 

Enn,  L,  I.     C.64      Ec.         G.        A.  I.     A.III     A.VI  A.XII 
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The  Beginning  of  Football 

at  Susquehanna  University, 

1890-1900 

by  William  S.  Clark 

It  was  after  dark  on  a  chilly  Saturday  in  November, 
1890,  when  three  students  returned  to  the  campus  of 
Missionary  Institute  in  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania.  Sam- 
uel B.  Hare,  Robert  C.  Smith,  and  Harry  C.  Michael  jump- 
ed down  from  their  horse  and  buggy  and  made  their  way 
briskly  out  the  west  road  to  the  school.  It  was  evident 
from  the  expressions  on  their  faces  and  the  sound  of 
their  excited  voices  that  they  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Their  anxiety  to  tell  their  friends  of  the  great  exper- 
ience they  had  had  that  afternoon  was  almost  uncon- 
trollable. The  three  of  them  had  just  returned  from  Lew- 
isburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  had  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  a  game  of  rugby  football.1 

Hare,  Smith,  and  Michael,  after  relating  their  story, 
soon  attempted  to  transmit  to  their  classmates  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  game.  However,  since  football  was 
an  unknown  game  to  most  of  their  friends,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  arouse  an  interest  among  them.  For  several  years 
the  students  at  Missionary  Institute  had  played  a  game 
which  consisted  of  kicking  and  knocking  a  ball  along 
the  ground  until  it  struck  between  the  two  points  of  a 
goal.  The  goals  then  established  were  "the  old  backstop 
along  the  path  to  the  President's  residence  and  two  panels 
of  the  board  fence  west  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  Hall."  But 
this  game  bore  little  resemblance  to  rugby  football,  a 
game,  which  outside  a  few  centers  such  as  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Princeton,  was  new  and  unfamiliar. 

What  made  the  game  doubly  difficult  to  introduce 
to  the  student  body  at  Selinsgrove  was  the  fact  that  the 
sport  lacked  real  organization  and  a  sound  set  of  ma- 
ture rules.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  baseball  still  re- 


i  The  Susquehanna,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Dec.,  1898. 
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tained  an  immense  popularity  as  a  fall  sport  on  the  Mis- 
sionary Institute  campus,  the  three  students  were  not 
successful  in  introducing  the  game  there  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.2  "Progress  was  necessarily  difficult  and 
slow,"  said  one  student  at  the  time.  "Football  was  an 
innovation.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school  viewed 
the  game  with  a  suspicious  eye.  .  .  .The  game  was  not 
understood  and  a  taste  first  had  to  be  cultivated.  .  .  ."3 

By  the  autumn  of  1892,  however,  football  was  "fast 
becoming  the  national  fall  sport  of  the  American  youth." 
Said  one  writer:  "the  game.  .  .  has  grown  up  into  popu- 
lar favor,  until  it  now  holds  a  large  part  of  public  atten- 
tion. .  .  ."4  This  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  game  filtered 
slowly  into  Selinsgrove,  which,  at  that  time,  lay  some- 
what remote  from  the  main  thoroughfares  of  commerce. 
Finally,  in  1892,  after  constant  urging  by  Hare,  Smith, 
and  Michael  and  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  from  a 
new  professor  and  former  football  player,  John  I.  Wood- 
ruff, as  well  as  through  the  growing  curiosity  about  the 
game  which  became  manifest  among  the  people  Mission- 
ary Institute  "first  launched  out  into  the  mysteries  of 
that  greatest  and  most  popular  of  college  sports"  with  an 
organized  team.  Professor  Woodruff,  with  the  aid  of  Hare, 
Smith,  and  Michael,  was  able  to  teach  and  train  enough 
students  to  constitute  a  football  team  that  could  repre- 
sent the  school.5  Since  the  campus  at  the  time  was  ex- 
tremely small  and  no  space  was  available  for  a  gridiron, 
the  team  rented  a  nearby  farm  on  which  to  practice.6 

During  the  first  season  of  organized  team  play  at 
Missionary  Institute  only  one  official  game  was  sched- 
uled. On  Columbus  Day,  October  22,  1892,  the  team  tra- 
veled across  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Sunbury,  Penn- 


2  hoc.  cit. 

3  The  Lanthorn,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,   (1899),  105. 

4  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  and  Henry  L.  Williams,  A  Scientific  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  American  Football  for  Schools  and  Colleges  (Hartford, 
1893),  3.  University  Foot-Ball,  ed.  by  James  R.  Church  (New  York 
1893),  13. 

5  Lanthorn,   (1900),  149.  Susq.,  Dec,  1898. 

6  The  Susquehanna  University  Alumni  Quarterly,  Selinsgrove,  Pa., 
Dec,  1949. 
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sylvania,  to  play  the  Sunbury  Athletic  Club,  a  squad 
composed  partly  of  ex-college  players.  The  game  that 
was  played  that  day  was  described  as  "exciting"  by  one 
who  saw  it.  He  also  mentioned  evidence  of  "much  sore 
feeling  and  stiff  joints."  Though  it  was  admitted  that 
Missionary  Institute  played  a  good  game,  the  team  was 
outclassed  and  defeated,  16-0.  One  writer,  who  reviewed 
the  game,  said:  "  'Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day'  nor  was 
Missionary  Institute's  reputation  as  a  football  center 
made  by  its  first  game:  but  where  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  and  .  .  .  later  on  we  may  be  able  to  cheer  ourselves 
with  the  report  of  a  victory  to  our  credit."7  Most  of  the 
students  who  played  in  that  first  game  had  never  seen 
a  football  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  event.  Even  the 
vocabulary  of  the  game  was  new  to  them.8 

The  very  next  season,  that  of  1893,  Missionary  In- 
stitute was  able  to  report  its  first  victory  in  defeating  the 
team  from  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  score  of  18-12.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  town  team  of 
Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania,  52-0.  During  the  1893  season, 
football  ceased  to  be  a  "new"  sport  at  the  school.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  new  because  more  people  in  the  community 
had  seen  games  and  had  read  in  the  papers  about  the 
exploits  of  the  large  universities,  more  students  had 
learned  the  game  and  had  "tried  out"  for  the  team,  im- 
proved rules  had  made  team  play  more  interesting  and 
significant,  and  the  rough  physical  contact  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  game  stirred  the  imagination  and 
emotion  of  thousands.  When  there  came  to  the  campus  a 
new  student  who  looked  stocky  and  broad-shouldered, 
he  was  regarded  immediately  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  football  team.9 


7  William  M.  Schnure,  Selinsgrove  Chronology  (Selinsgrove,  1929) ,  II,  66. 
Lanthorn  (1902),  85.  The  Institute  Journal,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Nov., 
1892.  Note:  before  1898  the  point  value  of  the  touchdown  was  4. 
In  1898  it  became  5  and  finally  in  1912  become  6.  The  field  goal 
counted  5  points  until  1904  when  it  counted  3.  Before  1898  the 
goal  after  the  touchdown  was  2  and  in  1898  was  changed  to  1. 

8  Susg.  Univ.  Alumni  Qtly.,  Dec,  1937. 

9  Susg.,  Dec,  1898.   Institute  Journal,  Nov.,  1893;  Sept.,  1894;  Sept.,  1895. 
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But  the  game  of  football  at  Missionary  Institute,  as 
at  other  schools  and  colleges,  did  not  develop  without 
opposition.  There  were  people  who  "were  loath  to  count- 
enance it."  The  game  was  branded  as  "brutal,"  as  "bar- 
barous," and  as  "criminal."  It  was  denounced  by  many 
in  bitter  terms.  Those  that  participated  in  the  game  were 
constantly  reminded  of  how  many  deaths  had  occurred 
because  of  it.10  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Missionary  In- 
stitute felt  "that  they  should  enter  their  protest  against 
students  leaving  the  .  .  .  grounds  to  engage  in  Foot  Ball, 
considering  the  game  of  such  a  character  as  injurious 
to  body  as  well  as  to  the  morals  of  the  young  men  who 
indulge  in  it."11 

Much  of  the  early  opposition  to  the  game  apparently 
stemmed  from  the  use  of  the  flying  wedge.  The  flying 
wedge,  invented  by  Lorin  F.  Deland  of  Yale,  was  an  ac- 
cepted formation  by  1893.  It  employed  the  mass-momen- 
tum principal  and  considerably  increased  the  roughness 
of  the  game  and  the  number  of  injuries.  Said  one  Selins- 
grove  observer,  when  he  referred  to  the  flying  wedge: 
"Stomachs  were  ...  a  depository  for  knees."  The  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  the  wedge  were  so  alarming  that 
Army  and  Navy  abolished  their  service  game  that  year.12 
In  Selinsgrove,  the  effect  of  the  increased  roughness  of 
the  game  was  looked  upon  with  general  displeasure.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1893  season,  the  Institute  Journal, 
the  campus  student  paper,  said,  dispairingiy :  "Foot  Ball 
has  been  resurrected."  Many  students,  when  they  wit- 
nessed what  was  happening,  did  not  care  to  play.  Said 
one:  "To  play  football  or  not  to  play  football?  That  is 
the  question.  Whether  it  is  better  to  be  maimed,  bruised 
and  disfigured  and  pose  as  a  hero,  or  remain  indoors  por- 
ing over  dry  stones  of  knowledge,  and  grow  sallow,  thin 
and  round  shouldered." 

The  editor  of  the  school  paper  tried  to  arouse  new 


io  Lanthorn  (1899),  105  Inst.  Journal,  Dec.  1893;  Susq.,  Dec,  1898. 

ii  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Institute 

and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove, 

Pa.    Book  II,  58. 
12  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  and  Wesley  W.  Stout,  Touchdown'.    (New  York, 

1927).  184.    Susq.  Univ.  Alumni  Qtly.,  Dec,  1937. 
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respect  for  the  game  by  suggesting  the  organization  of 
a  league,  among  small  central  Pennsylvania  colleges, 
which  would  create  its  own  rules  and  make  the  game 
safer.  But  nothing  came  of  his  idea.  Soon,  however,  the 
flying  wedge  was  outlawed  and  interest  in  the  game  was 
considerably  revived  among  the  players  and  spectators  in 
Selinsgrove.13 

Fortunately,  from  the  very  beginning,  football  at 
Missionary  Institute  had  the  support  of  esteemed  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  This  support  gave  the  game  some 
prestige  locally  in  the  eyes  of  many  critics.  John  I.  Wood- 
ruff, professor  of  Latin  and  history,  helped  the  students 
organize  their  first  football  team,  coached  it  during  the 
seasons  of  1892  and  1893,  and  sometimes  participated 
by  playing  right  halfback.  In  1894,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Hart- 
man,  professor  of  chemistry,  coached  the  team.  In  1896, 
Dr.  George  E.  Fisher,  professor  of  chemistry,  took  over 
these  responsibilities.14 

Faculty  members,  at  times,  defended  the  game  of 
football  with  their  pens.  Thomas  C.  Houtz,  professor  of 
mathematics,  wrote  an  article  entitled,  "Is  Football  an 
Evil?"  In  this  article  Professor  Houtz  answered  "the 
enemies  of  the  game  [who]  have  .  .  .  exhausted  their 
vocabularies  in  denouncing  it,  and  speaking  all  manner 
of  evil  against  it."  Said  the  professor:  "The  fact  that 
thugs  and  toughs  sometimes  play  football  does  not  prove 
that  football  players  are  thugs  and  toughs."  Many  gen- 
tlemen play  the  game,  he  wrote,  and  very  positive  bene- 
fits were  to  be  gained  by  participation.  According  to  the 
mathematics  professor,  the  game  helped  a  young  man 
to  develop  physically,  it  helped  to  accentuate  his  powers 
of  attention  and  concentration,  it  taught  him  to  be 
quick  to  see  and  seize  opportunities,  and  it  taught  him 
self-control,  submission  to  authority,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.15 


13  Inst.  Journal,  Sept.,  1893;  Oct.,  1894;  Nov.,  1894. 

14  Lanthorn  (1902) ,  8.     Susq.  Univ.  Alumni  Qtly.,  March,  1950. 
is  Susq.,  Dec,  1897. 
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Jacob  Yutzy,  professor  of  German,  Hebrew,  and  Bib- 
lical and  pastoral  theology,  held  that  football  had  "a 
most  noble  aim,  a  true  purpose."  Its  aim,  he  said,  was  "to 
invigorate,  develop  and  build  up  a  symmetrical,  sturdy, 
agile  and  enduring  physique."  The  game's  purpose  was 
"to  develop  giants  of  Herculean  physical  strength"  so 
that  men  could  bear  the  burdens  of  life.  "No  other  athle- 
tic game,"  wrote  Professor  Yutzy,  "can  in  so  short  a  time 
.  .  .  produce  such  respiration,  such  pure  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, such  wire-knit  muscles  and  such  agile  movements  of 
body  and  power  of  endurance."  He  continued:  "Our  age 
.  .  .  calls  for  men  of  brawn,  men  of  physical  courage  and 
of  almost  boundless  physical  endurance.  The  object  of 
football  is  to  help  meet  this  demand."16 

The  students  on  the  football  team  appreciated  such 
faculty  support  as  this.  "Our  faculty,"  they  said,  "has 
been  all  that  could  be  hoped  for."  Faculty  support  less- 
ened the  burden  of  criticism  which  came  from  many 
sources.  H.  W.  Morris,  captain  of  the  '98  team,  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "A  Player's  Testimony,"  in  which  he 
attributed  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  game  to  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  only  brute  strength  was  needed  in  order 
to  play  the  sport  and  that  intelligence  assumed  a  minor 
role.  Professor  Yutzy  supported  Morris'  opinion.  Actually, 
said  Yutzy,  "the  game  is  a  vigorous  trainer  of  the  in- 
tellect. Quickness  of  perception,  ready  discernment  of 
intricate  points  [and]  keen  practical  judgement"  are 
constantly  practiced.  "Each  man  [on  the  team]  must  be 
a  thinker,  a  quick  thinker."  Others,  eager  to  defend 
the  game,  were  quick  to  point  out  that  players  ob- 
tained "new  ideas  .  .  .  through  contests"  with  other  col- 
leges. "Our  boys  have  had  their  range  of  vision  broaden- 
ed," said  one,  "their  ideas  enlarged."  Another  said  that 
the  game  "cements  the  bond  of  union  among  the  stu- 
dents as  nothing  else  can."17 

Football  grew  in  importance  in  Selinsgrove  with  each 
passing  season.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  sport 


i«  Ibid.,   Dec,  1898. 

17  ibid.,  Nov.,  1896;  Dec,  1898.  Inst.  Journal,  Oct.,  1894. 
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locally  when,  in  1895,  the  two-year  program  of  studies 
was  extended  to  four  years  and  Missionary  Institute 
became  Susquehana  University.  Shortly  thereafter,  "at 
an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  of  the  students  .  .  .  maroon 
and  orange  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  University 
colors."  From  1895,  each  season  found  more  and  more 
spectators  on  the  sidelines  during  the  games  and  during 
the  practice  sessions.18  Students,  professors,  and  towns- 
people could  be  heard  participating  in  the  college  yell 
and  cheering  the  team  to  victory : 

Alpha!  Beta!  Gamma! 
Rho!  Sigma!  Rhi! 
Suquehanna !  Susquehanna ! 
Universitee ! 
Biff!  Wah!  Bang!19 

Said  one  spectator  as  he  watched  a  practice  session: 
"It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  our  boys  plow  up  the 
dust  and  shake  each  other  up."  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
finally  reached  the  point  where  player  and  spectator 
alike  were  sorry  to  see  the  end  of  the  season  arrive.  One 
of  the  students  at  the  time  caught  this  feeling  in  a  piece 
of  verse  which  he  wrote: 

The  sprinting  halfback  checks  his  pace, 

the  full-back  punts  no  more, 
The  "guards-back"  call  had  died  away, 

the  rooters  joy  is  o'er; 
The  little  groups  stand  here  and  there 

recounting  victories  won, 
And  telling  friends  what  might  have  been, 

had  this  or  that  been  done.20 

The  football  teams  of  Susquehanna  University,  in 
the  1890's,  were  only  average  small  college  squads,  but 
they  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  student  body.  The 
ages  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  their  average 
weight  was  only  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 


is  Susq.,   Oct.,  1896;  Dec,  1897;  Oct.,  1898. 

19  Lanthorn   (1897),  5. 

20  Susq.,  Dec..  1898. 
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and  the  average  height  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  or 
slightly  more.  A  familiar  sight  in  the  1890's  and  one 
which  was  never  given  a  second  thought,  was  the  mous- 
taches, large,  small  and  handlebar,  which  could  be  seen 
on  the  gridiron  players  in  any  game.21 

The  teams  were  not  spectacular,  nor  were  they  fast. 
Usually  they  preferred  to  grind  away  at  line  bucking,  a 
type  of  play,  it  appears,  which  they  used  more  than  other 
teams.  The  teams  were  always  well  disciplined,  for  in 
those  days  the  captain's  word  was  law.  His  word  was 
"followed  with  unquestionable  obedience."  The  loss  of  a 
captain  in  a  game  was  considered  to  be  a  tragic  circum- 
stance. 

The  Susquehanna  teams  were  always  numerically 
small.  At  no  time  during  the  1890's  was  the  enrollment 
of  the  college  in  excess  of  two  hundred  students,  and 
some  of  these  were  women.  Susquehanna  was  a  college 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and,  as  such,  there 
was  always  a  predominant  religious  atmosphere  on  the 
campus.  Football  had  its  competitors  in  other  activities. 
Many  members  of  the  football  squad  were  studying  for 
the  ministry.  They  frequently  preached  in  neghborhood 
churches.  They  usually  belonged  to,  and  took  active  part 
in,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Missionary  Society,  or  both. 
Thus,  in  the  total  picture  of  campus  life  at  the  time, 
athletics  did  not  hold  a  major  position.  Also,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  track  and  field  events  absorbed  a  great 
deal  of  the  attention  given  to  sports;  cycling,  tennis,  and 
skating  still  held  their  own  as  significant  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  physical  development. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
university's  football  team  did  not  always  consist  of  stu- 
dents alone.  The  first  coach,  Professor  John  I.  Woodruff, 
played  right  halfback  at  times.  C.  Oscar  Ford,  a  gradu- 
ate and  star  player  at  Dickinson,  played  right  halfback 


21  Ibid.,  Dec,  1898.  Lanthorn  (1899),  109.;  (1897),  79;  (1900),  153.  Stagg 
and  Williams,  Scientific  and  Practical  Treatise,  op.  cit.,  17.  Susq. 
Univ.  Alumni  Qtly.,  Dec,  1937.  Gettysburg  Mercury,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Oct.,    1897. 
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and  tackle  during  the  season  that  he  coached  the  team. 
Contemporaries  said  that  he  could  "easily  spill  a  whole 
mountain  of  interference"  and  that  he  could  "put  up  a 
strong  game."  Some  of  the  students  played  five,  six,  and 
seven  years  on  the  team.  After  they  were  graduated  from 
the  regular  four-year  curriculum,  they  transferred  to  the 
school  of  theology  and  were  permitted  to  continue  their 
football  activity.22 

The  greatest  rival  of  Susquehanna  in  the  early  years 
was  the  Lutheran  college  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
On  October  8,  1897,  when  the  members  of  the  Susque- 
hanna team  entrained  for  Gettysburg  to  meet  their  ri- 
vals for  the  first  time,  feeling  ran  high.  Many  cheered 
them,  but  others  ridiculed  them  and  said  that  they  were 
playing  a  team  that  was  out  of  their  class.  The  game 
was  an  exciting  and  noisy  one,  as  expected,  according  to 
contemporaries  who  saw  it.  At  times  the  crowd  became 
so  noisy  that  the  players  could  not  hear  the  signals  be- 
ing called.  Frequently  the  spectators  crowded  over  the 
sideline  ropes  and  got  onto  the  field  where  they  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  game. 

Four  Gettysburg  men  were  injured  and  one  Susque- 
hanna player  sustained  a  broken  nose.  But  there  were 
many  happy  students  and  townspeople  in  Selinsgrove 
who  cheered  their  team  when  it  returned  home.  Selins- 
grove had  received  news  of  Susquehanna's  victory  via 
telegraph.  They  waited  with  torchlights  at  the  railroad 
station  for  the  return  of  the  team  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  4-0  win.  To  the  students  at  Gettysburg,  who  fully 
expected  a  victory  for  their  team,  the  result  was  "most 
disappointing."  They  laid  the  cause  to  "hard  luck  and 
accidents."23 

In  1898,  the  Gettysburg  team  travelled  to  Selins- 
grove for  a  return  match.  "Threatening  weather  fore- 
boded a  slippery  game  and  limited  the  attendance,  yet 


22  Susq.,  Dec,  June,  1898.     The  F.  and  M.  Weekly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov., 
2,  1898. 

23  Susq.  Univ.  Alumni  Qtly.,  Sept.,  1939;  Dec,  1941.  Gettysburg  Mercury, 
op.  cit.,  Oct.,  1897.    The  Gettysburgian,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Oct.,  13,  1897. 
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the  crowd  numbered  almost  300,  and  they  all  came  to 
see  S.  U.  'do  or  die'  and  they  saw  her  'do'  in  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly and  creditable  manner."  Between  the  halves 
of  this  game  the  spectators  "took  possession  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  sang  and  howled  themselves  hoarse,  till 
the  canvas  jackets  and  sweaters  appeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  buildings  marching  again  to  the  fray." 
Then  they  "once  more  waited  with  bated  breath  and 
throbbing  hearts."  The  Selinsgrovers  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Susquehanna  won,  15-0.24 

One  of  the  greatest  rivalries  was  the  one  with  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School  of  Bloomsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Every  time  these  two  colleges  met  on  the  grid- 
iron the  game  ended  in  arguments.  In  1893,  when 
Missionary  Institute  defeated  Bloomsburg  18-10,  a  Sel- 
insgrove  spectator  said:  "They  took  their  defeat  very 
badly  and  spoke  in  very  strong  language  against  our 
team  and  town."  In  1896,  when  Susquehanna's  team  tra- 
velled to  Bloomsburg  and  was  defeated,  22-0,  it  was  said 
that  Susquehanna  "faced  a  crowd  of  would  be  expon- 
ents of  the  game,  who  .  .  .  aided  by  their  peculiar  tactics 
unknown  to  the  true  art  of  the  game,  secured  several 
touch-downs  and  won  the  game.  In  this  contest  our  boys 
stood  up  before  professional  players,  sluggers  and  non- 
descript pugilists.  It  did  not  take  a  close  observer  to  see 
the  ominous  swing  of  a  right  land  on  the  jaw  of  a  pros- 
trate wearer  of  the  maroon  and  orange."  The  Bloomsburg 
men  refused  a  return  game  in  Selinsgrove,  for  they  were 
ill-at-ease  about  what  might  happen  to  them  if  they  ven- 
tured into  hostile  territory.  They  "feared  the  multitude 
of  Selinsgrove  on-lookers."  This  attitude  caused  extreme 
irritation  at  Suquehanna.  The  college  paper  cried: 
"Bloomsburg  Normal  can  no  longer  hope  to  preserve 
athletic  relations  with  us.  It  is  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  University  that  we  permit  them  to  go  by  un- 
noticed and  forgotten."25  The  teams  did  not  face  each 
other  again  until  1901. 26 


24  Susq.,  Dec,  1898. 

25  ibid.,  Dec,  1896.  Inst.  Journal,  Dec,  1893.  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School  Quarterly,  Nov.,  1896,  p.  455. 

26  Susq.,  Nov.,   1901. 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, usually  proved  to  be  a  strong  opponent.  Evi- 
dently officials  in  the  1890's  were  subject  to  severe  criti- 
cism just  as  they  are  today.  In  the  game  played  in  No- 
vember, 1898,  there  were  "disputes  on  the  part  of  both 
teams."  The  referee  was  accused  of  favoritism.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Susquehanna  spectator,  the  referee  "gave  F.  &  M. 
everything  .  .  .  The  game  was  almost  all  kicking  (of  both 
kinds)."  Another  observer  of  the  game  said  that  "al- 
though we  were  defeated  6-0  our  boys  learned  the  lesson 
that  it  is  impossible  to  defeat  eleven  men  and  the  of- 
ficial."27 

The  largest  college  played  by  the  Susquehanna  ele- 
ven up  to  that  time  was  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
(now  University)  in  October,  1898.  Before  the  members 
of  the  team  travelled  to  State  College  for  the  game,  there 
was  some  question  on  their  part  concerning  how  they 
would  be  treated.  The  Penn  State  eleven  was  a  strong 
one  and  had  consistently  defeated  formidable  teams.  The 
boys  from  Selinsgrove  knew  that  the  Nittany  Lions  had 
beaten  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  had 
tied  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  maroon  and 
orange  approached  the  game  with  some  misgivings. 
When,  finally,  they  limped  off  Beaver  Field,  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  stinging  45-6  defeat.  Obviously  Penn  State 
was  much  the  stronger  team  and  had  treated  the  match 
with  Susquehanna  as  "a  good  practice  game."  Con- 
solation for  Susquehanna,  however,  rested  in  Captain 
Morris'  sixty  yard  run,  on  a  trick  play,  for  a  touchdown.28 

The  biggest  victory  for  Susquehanna  was  the  over- 
whelming conquest  of  the  Muncy  Athletic  Club  of  Muncy, 
Pennsylvania,  in  November,  1897,  by  the  score  of  96-0. 
It  was  reported  that  "one  touchdown  was  made  in  one- 
half  minute,  and  a  few  in  one  and  one-half  minutes.  The 
game  was  replete  with  long  runs."29 


27  ibid.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1898.    F.  &  M.  Weekly,  op.  (At.,  Nov.  2,  1898. 

28  Wayland  Fuller  Dunaway,  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 

(Lancaster,  1946),  461.     Susq.,  Nov.,  1898.      The  Free  Lance,  State 
College,  Pa.,  Nov.,  1898. 

29  Susq.,  Dec,  1897. 
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Generally  speaking,  Susquehanna  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing fair-sized  crowds  to  the  home  games.  The  crowds 
were  noisy  and  mobile.  On  a  number  of  occasions  they 
interrupted  team  play  by  running  on  the  field  and  shout- 
ing so  loudly  that  they  drowned  out  the  signals  of  the 
team  captain.  Many  who  attended  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  game,  but  having  caught  the  fever  that  was 
sweeping  the  nation,  came  to  the  games  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  It  was  not  surprising  that  many  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  game  because  the  game  was  new  and  its  rules 
changed  rapidly.  Even  a  large  number  of  the  students 
who  reported  for  practice  had  never  played  before.30  "To 
the  average  uninitiated  spectator,  a  game  of  football 
[looked]  like  the  veriest  hurly-burly  of  chance  and  main 
strength."31 

A  great  number  of  books  and  articles,  however,  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  and  these  were  widely  read.  The 
literature  of  football  rapidly  became  quite  extensive.  Of 
particular  interest  was  the  work  of  the  great  pioneer  of 
the  game,  Walter  Camp  of  Yale.32  Changes  and  develop- 
ments in  the  game  itself  made  it  more  intelligible  and 
exciting.  The  introduction  of  improved  signal  systems 
•'from  odd  and  meaningless  garbled  phrases  to  num- 
bers and  letters),  the  increased  use  of  and  mastery  of 
interference,  the  changes  in  the  point  values  of  the 
touchdown  and  field  goal,  and  the  creation  of  new  play- 
ing formations  such  as  "guards  back,"  all  aided  in  mak- 
ing the  game  better  for  player  and  spectator  alike.33 

The  "guards  back"  formation  was  introduced  by 
Coach  Woodruff  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1895,  although  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  had  used  the  same 
formation  with  tackles  at  an  earlier  date.  The  "guards 
back"  formation  consisted  of  pulling  two  guards  out  of 
the  line  either  to  carry  the  ball  or  to  run  interference. 
The  formation  became  a  strong  ground  gainer  for  teams 


30  ibid.,  Oct.,  1896.    Lanthom  (1897),  141. 

31  University  Foot-Ball,  op.  cit.,  10. 

32  Inst.  Journal,  Nov.,  1894. 

33  Stagg  and  Stout,  Touchdown],  op.  cit..  59,  184.     University  Foot-Ball, 
4-10. 
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that  knew  how  to  use  it  effectively.  Susquehanna  em- 
ployed this  formation  successfully  on  occasion  and  scor- 
ed a  touchdown  with  it  against  the  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  in  1897.  Several  of  Susque- 
hanna's opponents,  including  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, used  the  formation.34 

The  status  of  football  was  greatly  improved  at  Sus- 
quehanna when  provision  was  made  for  a  professionally 
trained  coach.  As  the  science  and  art  of  football  develop- 
ed, the  services  of  a  regular  coach  became  a  necessity.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  students  of  the  university  peti- 
tioned the  Board  of  Directors  to  secure  someone  "good 
in  athletics"  for  this  purpose.35  The  first  man  to  fill  the 
position  was  E.  P.  (Ted)  Gilchrist,  a  graduate  of  Bucknell 
University,  who  came  to  Susquehanna  in  1897.  He  was 
followed  in  1898  by  C.  Oscar  Ford.  The  regular  coach 
brought  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  game  with 
him,  but  more  important,  he  brought  the  institution  of 
the  training  table  and  all  that  it  could  mean.  Said  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg  at  the  time,  "the  young  collegian  of  today, 
who  .  .  .  obtains  a  seat  at  the  'training  table'  is  an  ob- 
ject of  envy.  .  .  .  The  training  table  diet  of  today  is  al- 
most sumptuous,  and  few  men  in  college  enjoy  better 
living  than  the  members  of  the  University  athletic  or- 
ganizations."36 

Another  improvement  in  football  at  Susquehanna 
was  made  in  1899  when  the  Directors  (having  changed 
their  attitude  of  1893)  purchased  six  acres  of  ground, 
adjoining  the  campus,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an 
athletic  field.  Work  on  the  new  field  was  begun  immed- 
iately and  "the  boys  first  broke  ground  by  the  removal 
of  a  very  prominent  cherry  tree."37  Soon  this  field  be- 
came the  scene  of  exciting  games  and  noisy  crowds. 

By  1898  the  tradition  of  a  team  banquet  at  the  end 
of  the  season  came  into  being.  These  gala  affairs  were 


34  Stagg  and  Stout,  133.    Susq.,  Oct.,  1897;  Dec,  1893.    F.  &  M.  Weekly, 
Nov.,  2,  1898. 

35  Proceedings  of  the  Board,  op.  cit.,  II,  97. 

36  Stagg  and  Williams,  Treatise,  op.  cit.,  12. 

37  Susq.,  April,   1899. 
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generally  sponsored  by  the  "coeds."  The  banquet  rooms 
were  profusely  decorated  and  featured  "dark  red  chrys- 
anthemums, tied  with  a  small  bow  of  maroon  and 
orange."  One  contemporary  stated:  'The  bumps  and 
bruises  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  man  were  all 
forgotten  at  this  time,  when  the  subject  immediately  pre- 
sent required  all  the  attention  possible."38 

By  1899,  football  at  Susquehanna  was  an  established 
school  activity.  A  great  deal  of  development  had  taken 
place  since  the  chilly  Saturday  night  in  November,  1890, 
when  Hare,  Smith,  and  Michael  returned  to  the  campus 
after  viewing  their  first  game  at  Lewisburg.  The  admin- 
istration vigorously  opposed  professionalism  as  "one 
of  the  great  menaces  to  the  purity"  of  the  game.39 
But  in  order  to  attract  students  and  to  make  the  name 
of  the  university  worthy  in  athletic  circles,  much  was 
done  to  promote  the  game  on  an  amateur  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  the  students  held  a  mass  pep  meeting  at  which 
members  of  the  football  team  "gave  utterance  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  playing  football."  Much  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  team  was  now  "a  pure  college  team, 
composed  of  bona-fide  students."  Excitement  ran  to  a 
high  pitch.  "At  this  time,"  stated  the  student  news- 
paper, "there  is  burning  in  the  heart  of  nearly  every  col- 
lege man  the  fire  of  football  enthusiasm.  Each  team  is 
watched  with  eager  hearts,  and  the  common  question 
is,  'Will  we  win?'  Very  few  think  of  anything  else."40  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  football  had  become  a  consum- 
ing passion  both  for  players  and  spectators.  In  some  in- 
stances it  came  to  represent  a  symbol.  To  many  of  the 
students  at  Susquehanna  University  the  world  in  which 
they  moved  had  become 

a  mighty  gridiron  .  .  . 
With  the  goals  standing  far  apart.41 


38  Lanthorn  (1899),  113;    (1900),  157. 

39  Inst.  Journal,  Oct.,  1894.  Susq.,  Dec,  1898. 

40  Susq.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1899. 

41  Ibid.,  Oct.,  1897. 


Religious  Services  in 
Pennsylvania  German 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

The  religious  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  many  churches  where  Ger- 
man was  the  official  medium  of  the  pulpit  and  worship. 
Only  a  few  of  these  churches  have  continued  into  the 
present,  for  the  large  population  of  German  background 
gradually  lost  its  language  ties  in  the  rub  of  American 
life.  The  purely  German  churches  have  survived  largely 
in  city  areas  like  Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Lancaster, 
and  Reading.  The  only  Allentown  church,  for  example, 
that  still  uses  Hochdeutsch  is  St.  Peter's  Lutheran 
Church.  The  High  German  language  waged  a  losing  bat- 
tle between  1840  and  1850,  when  English  became  the  med- 
ium of  expression  in  the  schools  and  when  the  German 
instructor  no  longer  taught  fraktur,  the  art  of  illumina- 
tive writing. 

Now  there  are  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  call  them- 
selves Pennsylvania  German  or  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
They  too  made  the  claim  that  from  time  to  time  they 
held  services  in  German  with  German  sermons.  Those 
who  believed  this,  however,  were  unaware  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  literary  language  and  a  dialect.  When 
a  Pennsylvania  German  enthusiastically  stated  that  next 
Sunday  "breddicht  der  Parre  in  Deitsch,"  he  meant  a 
German  sermon.  But  Hochdeutsch  as  a  literary  lan- 
guage is  not  what  he  heard,  even  though  that  is  what 
he  thought  it  was.  Few  of  the  later  preachers  knew  the 
High  German.  What  they  really  did  was  to  preach  in  a 
sort  of  glorified  Pennsylvania  German.  They  knew  the 
German  Bible  and  its  vocabulary,  but  they  pronounced 
the  words  according  to  the  dialect.  For  example,  the 
noun  die  Habe  became  Haabe,  like  aw  in  saw;  der  Kerr 
became  de  Haerr;  Water  was  Vaader  (usually  Vadder  in 
normal  P.  G.) ;  singen  (initial  z)  became  singe  with  the 
English  voiceless  s.  Umlauts  were  avoided,  a  character- 
istic of  the  Alemannic  dialects:  o  umlaut  became  ee,  as 
in  schoen  to  schee  or  scheen;  u  umlaut  became  ie  when 
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long   (Tuer  to  Tier  or  Bier) ;  u  umlaut  became  i  when 
short  (Unglueck  to  Unglick) ;  a  umlaut  was  e  as  in  get. 

The  vocabulary  was  German,  but  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  Alemannic.  The  majority  of  the  congregation 
sang  the  hymns  in  the  same  way.  Today  the  Amish  and 
sometimes  the  Mennonifes  use  a  similar  glorified  Penn- 
sylvania German.  Many  Pennsylvania  Germans  read  the 
German  Bible,  catechism,  hymn-  or  prayer-  book,  and 
newspaper  but  always  with  a  Pennsylvania  German  twist. 
Such  a  trend  is  to  be  expected  from  all  those  who  know 
a  dialect:  a  Bavarian,  for  example,  reads  the  German 
Bible  according  to  his  High  German  Mundart,  whereas 
an  inhabitant  of  northern  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  reads 
it  in  his  Low  German  dialect.  Is  it  unusual  then  for  a 
Pennsylvania  German  to  color  his  reading  or  his  oral 
production  of  the  German  Schriftsprache  with  the  Pala- 
tine (Pfaelzer)  dialect? 

It  is  incorrect  to  say,  however,  that  services  by  Penn- 
sylvania German  pastors  were  actually  German.  Such 
devotions  often  took  place  in  the  union  church — in  one 
edifice  where  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  the  so-called 
church  people,  worshipped.  One  must  admit  that  the 
pastors  of  these  churches  were  more  likely  to  be  closer 
to  the  literary  German  because  these  two  churches  be- 
lieved in  a  trained  clergy.1  Many  of  the  early  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  pastors  knew  German  well.  The  United 
Brethren  and  the  Evangelical  churches,  the  earliest  typ- 
ically German  churches  established  in  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  believe  in  special  training  for  their 
pastors,  and  so  one  could  expect  a  greater  dialectal  in- 
fluence among  them.  Sometimes  the  degree  of  dialect 
depended  upon  individual  or  personal  background.2 


i  William  A.  Helffrich  gives  interesting  background  material  on  the 
subject  in  his  Lebensbild  aus  dem  Pennsylvanisch-  Deutschen  Prediger- 
stand:  Oder  Wahrheit  in  Licht  und  Schatten,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1906, 
594  pp. 

2  Ernst  Max  Adam,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is  an  example  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  trained  in  Germany  and  who  had  a  background  of  lit- 
erary German.  See  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "The  Unpublished  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Ernst  Max  Adam,  M.  D.,  Settler  in  Dunker  Blooming  Grove." 
Susquehanna  University  Studies,  May  1953,  pp.  17-49.  Some  pastors  had 
a  background  and  training  similar  to  the  rich  experience  of  Dr.  Adam. 
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The  number  of  services  in  German  or  in  the  glori- 
fied dialect  has  markedly  decreased  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. This  lessening  has  spurred  those  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  German  to  institute  worship  purely  and 
intentionally  dialectal.  Concern  about  continuation  of 
the  dialect  has  resulted  in  annual  Versammlinge  (so- 
cial gatherings)  and  banquets  in  various  Pennsylvania 
German  centers,  or  else  the  friendly  dinner  meetings 
have  stirred  pride  and  renewed  interest  in  things 
dialectal.  The  movement  was  started  by  Dr.  John  I. 
Woodruff  in  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  in  1933.3  The 
speakers  at  these  Versammlinge  have  been  ministers 
primarily.  These  Reden  (speeches)  generally  illustrate 
a  moralizing  trend.  One  can  expect,  therefore,  further 
efforts  to  conduct  worship  in  the  dialect  still  understood 
by  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians. 

Results  have  been  slow.  Pastors  have  hesitated  to 
institute  Pennsylvania  German  services  because  they 
fear  losing  an  atmosphere  of  worship.  The  dialect,  they 
feel,  may  not  be  dignified  and  formal  enough.  For  this 
reason  a  friend  of  mine  from  Lehigh  County  refused  to 
conduct  harvest  home  services  in  the  dialect.  Often  a 
Pennsylvania  German  expression  has  humorous  con- 
notations in  a  direct  translation.  The  dialect  is  replete 
with  such  idioms  Nonetheless,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  services  at  which  at  least  the 
sermon  and  a  few  hymns  were  in  the  dialect.  Zion  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  Church  at  Hickory  Corners,  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania  overcame  these  diffi- 
culties on  September  18,  1955.  Zion  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  in  Kratzerville,  Snyder  County,  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  some  success.  Dr.  John  S.  Hollenbach, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland  but  a  native  of  Snyder  County 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  returned  several  times  to  his  home 
church  in  Kratzerville  to  preach  a  dialect  sermon  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  On  August  22,  1954,  his  theme  was  "Vier 
Sadde  Grund"  (Four  Kinds  of  Soil).  His  subject  on  Sep- 


3  See  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "The  Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans at  the  Versammlinge,"  S.  U.  Studies,  May  1951,  pp.  187-213. 
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tember  11,  1955  was  "Der  Bu  Wu  vim  Heem  Gange  Iss" 
(The  Boy  Who  Left  Home),  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  The  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Lehigh  show  a  simi- 
lar trend. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  D.  Yoder,  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  pastor  at  Stone  Church  in  Brodbeck's  in  York 
County,  conducted  a  Pennsylvania  German  service  in 
his  church  on  August  8,  1954,  at  10:00  a.  m.  In  his  ser- 
mon he  discussed  "Was  Es  Koscht  en  Grischt  zu  Sei" 
^What  It  Costs  to  be  a  Christian),  based  upon  Matthew 
19:16.  The  translation  of  hymns  consisted  of  "I  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour",  "Jesus,  I  Live  to  Thee",  "Nearer,  My 
God  to  Thee",  "Just  As  I  Am",  "I  Am  Thine,  O  Lord",  and 
several  evangelistic  hymns.  A  printed  bulletin  of  eight 
pages  included  the  text  of  the  sermon.  The  service  was 
completely  in  the  dialect,  although  there  was  no  nor- 
malized, consistent  orthography  (the  basis  was  Eng- 
lish). One  should  note  here  that  the  rural  parishes  are 
the  most  likely  to  hold  services  in  Pennsylvania  German, 
for  where  else  could  one  expect  vitality  in  the  dialect? 

Only  in  recent  years  have  efforts  been  made  to  con- 
duct an  all  Pennsylvania-German  service,  where  hymns, 
prayers,  sermons,  Bible  readings,  and  liturgy  followed 
the  dialect.  The  time  could  hardly  have  been  much  ear- 
lier, for  the  Barba-Buffington  grammar  with  a  syste- 
matic orthography  based  upon  the  German  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1954.4  The  service  at  Grubb's  or  Botschaft 
Church  near  Port  Trevorton  in  Snyder  County  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  one  based  completely  on  the  dialect 
according  to  the  Barba-Buffington  orthography.  It  all 
happened  in  1954  when  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Lotz, 
assistant  professor  of  religion  and  philosophy  at  Sus- 
quehanna University  and  supply  pastor  of  Grubb's 
Church  at  the  time,  received  a  request  for  financial  aid 
from  a   sister   congregation  in   Zierenberg   near   Cassel 


4  Preston  A.  Barba  and  Albert  F.  Buffington,  A  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Grammar,  Schlechter's,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1954,  167  pp.  Here  is  the 
first  P.  G.  grammar  with  a  philological  basis  and  a  consistent  orthog- 
raphy. 
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(Hessia),  Germany.  The  plea  gave  a  practical  turn  to 
the  idea  of  a  religious  service  in  the  beautiful  grove  of 
the  church  and  a  definite  purpose  for  the  offering.  It 
became  evident  too  that  Pennsylvania  German,  the  col- 
loquial speech  of  many  residents  of  Snyder  County, 
might  give  the  service  its  greatest  appeal.  Moreover,  one 
could  hardly  have  found  a  more  appropriate  religious 
group  than  the  Botschaft  Church,  for  Botschaft  means 
message.  In  the  German  Bible  (I  John  3:11)  are  the 
words:  "Denn  das  ist  die  Botschaft,  die  ihr  gehoeret 
haben  von  Anfang,  dass  wir  uns  unter  einander  lieben 
sollen"  (This  is  the  message  which  ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  shall  love  one  another) . 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Lotz  then  asked  me  whether  I 
would  be  willing  to  prepare  materials  for  a  service.  The 
church  council  (Kaerricheraat)  had  expressed  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  a  printed  bulletin.  Here  then  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  service  at 
Grubb's  Church.  Nearby  in  the  grove  on  September  5, 
1954,  the  Reverend  Eugene  Steigerwalt  (First  Lutheran 
Church,  Selinsgrove)  used  the  theme,  "Was  Mer  Unsre 
Deitsche  Brieder  Schuldich  Sin"  (What  We  Owe  Our 
German  Brothers).  At  the  second  annual  service  in  the 
grove  on  September  4,  1955,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Warren 
C.  Heinly  (Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster)  preached 
on  "Schwitze,  Net  Schwetze"  (Work,  Not  Talk). 

I  had  been  asked  to  provide  materials.  One  could 
have  used  the  German  Bible  and  allowed  those  in  at- 
tendance to  read  it  on  the  basis  of  individual  dialectic 
experience.  That  was  the  method  followed  years  ago. 
What  was  needed,  however,  was  a  uniform  Pennsylvania 
German  product.  Good  translations  into  the  dialect 
were  essential.  Dr.  Ralph  Charles  Wood,  then  professor 
of  German  at  Muhlenberg  College,  had  put  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  into  modern  Pennsylfaanisch 
Deitsch.5  Scriptural  readings  were  obtained  from  him. 


5  See  Ralph  Charles  Wood,  Es  Evangelium  vum  Mattheus,  Aus  der 
griechische  Schprooch  ins  Pennsilvenideitsch  iwwersetzt,  J.  F.  Steinkopf, 
Stuttgart,  1955,  56  pp. 
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The  problem  of  a  service  in  the  dialect  was  obviously 
two-fold:  materials  and  orthography  for  printing  them. 
To  get  materials  one  had  to  translate  from  German  or 
English  versions  some  hymns,  prayers,  and  opening 
versicles  into  the  local  vernacular.  It  was  necessary  also 
to  coin  Pennsylvania  German  words  for  such  terms  as 
opening  versicles  (Aafangsivadce)  and  offering  (Es  Kaer- 
richegeltgewwe) . 

The  major  problem,  however,  was  spelling.  Most  of 
those  who  were  certain  to  attend  the  services  knew  no 
German.  Should  the  dialect  familiar  to  them  be  spelled 
according  to  the  English?  The  trouble  with  the  English 
spelling  is  that  there  is  no  system  or  consistency.  The 
Barba-Buffington  grammar  was  timely,  for  it  provided 
an  orderly  German  method  for  writing  the  dialect.  This 
was  the  system  I  followed  in  translating  or  writing 
hymns.  At  first,  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the 
Freeburg  parish,  to  which  Grubb's  Church  belongs,  faced 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  mimeographed 
copies.  If  they  could  learn,  however,  to  read  the  ex- 
tremely unorthodox  rendering  based  on  the  varying 
qualities  of  English,  as  they  did  in  the  dialect  items  ap- 
pearing in  the  local  newspapers,  why  then  could  they 
not  learn  to  read  the  dialect  in  the  consistent  orthog- 
raphy of  the  Barba-Buffington  grammar?6  One  should 
state  that  the  members  of  the  Freeburg  parish  were 
much  concerned  at  first  whether  the  German  at  the 
special  devotions  would  be  a  kind  of  Hochdeutsch  or 
their  own  type  of  Pennsylfaanisch  Deitsch.  They  felt  a 
sort  of  pride  in  their  familiar  dialect  and  in  their  Heim- 
atkunst. 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  give  rather  succinctly 
the  general  background  and  history  of  German  services 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  differentiate  between  those  in  the 
Schriftsprache  and  those  with  dialectal  influences,  and 


6  Concerning  the  question  of  an  orthography  based  upon  English  or 
German,  see  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "Progress  and  Problems  in  Penn- 
sylvania German  Research,"  S.  U.  Studies,  May  1955,  pp.  142-146. 
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to  present  the  problems  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
recent  materials  for  worship  in  the  common  dialect. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  put  into  print  my  transla- 
tions of  (1)  opening  versicles,  (2)  prayers,  and  (3) 
hymns  so  that  others  may  use  them  for  similar  religious 
services  (Goddesdienschde) . 

(1)   OPENING  VERSICLES   (Aafangswadde) : 

(a)  Kummt,  losst  uns  ins  Bethaus  geh  un  deemiedich 
sei,  uff  die  Gnie  falle  vor  dem  Haerr,  ass  uns  gemacht 
hot.  Er  iss  yo  unser  Gott,  un  mir  sin  die  Leit  in  Seine 
Graasfelder  un  die  Schof  in  Seinre  Hand.  Dei  Reich 
iss  en  ewich  Reich,  un  Dei  Haerrschaft  hot  ken  Aafang 
un  ken  End.  Glickseelich  iss  es  Land,  wu  unser  Haerr 
der  Gott  iss,  aa  es  Land  ass  Goddes  Aerbschaft  grickt. 
Gott,  mer  hen  es  mit  de  Ohre  gheert,  unsre  Vedder 
hen  es  uns  verzehlt,  was  Du  geduh  hoscht  in  ihre  Zeide 
vor  alders.  Loss  uns  Dich  heere  saagge,  was  Du  Deine 
Yinger  als  gsaat  hoscht:  Geht  in  alle  Welt,  un  bred- 
dicht  's  Evangelium  zu  yedem  Mensch.  Mir  welle  Gott 
im  Himmel  un  uff  de  Aerd  lowe. 

(b)  Des  iss  der  Daag,  wu  Gott  gemacht  hot.  Mir  sin 
froh,  ass  mir  an  Gott  glaawe.  O  Gott,  unser  Vadder 
im  Himmel,  Du  bischt  unser  Drooscht,  Du  bischt 
unser  Hilf,  un  wie  oft  breiche  mir  Dei  Gnaad  un  Dei 
Barmhazichkeet.  Du  bischt  die  Ruh,  Du  bischt  die 
Graft,  Du  bischt  die  Gsundheet  im  groosse  Grieg 
zwische  'm  Gude  un  'm  Schlechde.  Mer  wolle's 
Beschde  duh  fer  Dich  un  fer  uns,  un  so  gehne  mir  in 
Dei  Kaerrich.  Iwwerall  hoscht  Du  uns  gholfe.  Der 
Vadder,  der  Suh  un  der  Heiliche  Geischt  sin  immer 
un  iwwerall  bei  uns.  Wie's  Biepli  unnerm  Mudder- 
fliggel  Schutz  sucht,  so  suche  mir  all  Dei  Hilf.  Bischt 
Du  bei  uns,  iss  alles  gut  un  alles  schee.  Mir  singe  zu 
Dir  un  lowe  Dich.  Du  Gott  bischt  die  Liewe,  un  mir  sin 
all  Brieder. 

(c)  The  Twenty-third  Psalm: 

Der  Haerrgott  iss  mei  Schof hieder:  Ich  brauch  gaar 
nix.  Er  bringt  mich  zum  Hieleegge  in  der  griene  Weed, 
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un  er  fiehrt  mich  zum  frische  Wasser.  Er  macht  mei 
Seel  widder  munder:  er  fiehrt  mich  uff  'm  graade 
Weg  in  seim  eeggne  Naame.  Un  wann  ich  aa  darrichs 
dunkel  Daal  geh  muss,  iss  es  mir  net  verleed:  Du 
bischt  bei  mir,  Dei  Schtang  un  Dei  Schtock  dreeschde 
mich.  Du  hoscht  en  Disch  vor  mir  reddi  gemacht 
geeich  meine  Feind:  Du  hoscht  mei  Haar  mit  Eel 
gewesche,  un  mei  Koppche  kann's  net  hewe.  Was  gut 
un  barmhazich  iss,  geht  mit  mir  darrichs  ganse  Lewe, 
un  ich  will  seilewes  in  Deim  Goddeshaus  wuhne. 

(2)  PRAYERS  (Gebede) : 

(a)  The  Lord's  Prayer  (Es  Vadder  Unser) :  Unser 
Vadder  im  Himmel,  Maag  Dei  Naame  heilich  sei.  Dei 
Reich  soil  kumme.  Dei  Wille  soil  gschehne  uff  der 
Aerd,  graad  wie  im  Himmel.  Unser  notwennich  Brot 
gebb  uns  heit.  Un  vergebb  uns  unser  Schulde,  so  wie 
mir  annere  vergewwe,  wu  uns  schuldich  sin.  Un  fiehr 
uns  net  in  Versuchung,  awwer  mach  uns  vum  Iwwel 
frei.  Dei  iss  es  Reich,  un  die  Graft,  un  die  Haerrlichkeet 
in  Ewichkeit.  Amen. 

(b)  O  Du  liewer  Vadder  im  Himmel,  Du  bischt  unser 
Drooscht  un  Hoffning,  weil  Du  immer  bei  uns  bleibscht; 
Du  kennscht  uns  besser  ass  mir  uns  selwer  kenne.  Du 
hoscht  Dei  Suh  uns  in  die  Welt  gschickt.  Er  hot  fer 
uns  Sei  Heemet  do  hunne  en  Zeitlang  gemacht  un 
iss  fer  unser  Sinde  gschtarrawe,  um  uns  in  die  Ewich- 
keit bei  Dir  zu  bringe.  Du  hoscht  uns  gelaernt,  was 
es  meent,  's  Bescht  weckzegewwe,  so  ass  es  de  annre, 
unsre  Nochbere  in  de  ganse  Welt,  besser  geh  kennt. 
Richt  uns  all  uff  em  gude,  rechte,  graade  Weg,  der 
Weg  ass  unsre  Voreldre  als  gange  sin.  Als  Mensche 
drehn  mer  alsemol,  un  manichmol  oft,  links  ab  un 
faahre  uff  'm  breede  Weg  rum  un  fliegge  hie  un  har, 
unne  recht  zu  wisse  uff  welle  Seit  vun  der  Schtrooss 
ass  mer  sin.  Mir  vergesse  zu  viel  die  wunnerbaare 
Scheeheete  vun  unsre  liewe  Vorgenger,  ihre  groossi 
Geduld.  Mir  vergesse  wie  ehrlich  sie  waare,  wie  gedrei 
zu  Dir,   wie  hattschaffich,  wie   grischtlich.   Helf   uns, 
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Gott,  besser  unsre  Eldre  un  Voreldre  zu  verehre.  Helf 
uns  zu  sehne,  wie  unsre  deitsche  Brieder  in  Hessen 
Hilf  breiche;  mer  welle  gewwe,  was  mer  kenne. 

O  liewer  Vadder,  die  Leit  in  Deinre  Welt  schwetze 
viele  Schprooche — Du  verschtehscht  sie  awwer  all. 
Du  weescht,  was  im  Menschehatz  schteckt  un  vorgeht. 
Mer  rufe  uff  Dich  fer  Hilf,  's  Lewe  zu  verschteh,  besser 
minanner  zu  lewe  un  zu  liewe  in  Fried  un  Freind- 
lichkeet.  Mer  saagge  grooss  Dank  fer  alles,  was  Du 
schunn  fer  uns  geduh  hoscht.  Gebb  uns  die  Graft  un 
de  Wille  zu  duh,  was  mer  sette  un  gebb  uns  endlich 
Dei  Gruss  in  de  Ewichkeit.  Im  Naame  Yesus,  Amen. 

(3)  HYMNS  (Kaerrichelieder) : 

(a)  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God 
Nau  dank  mir  alle  Gott 
Mit  Haz  un  Schprooch  un  Hende, 
Wu  groosse  Dinge  dutt 
An  uns  un  alle  Ende, 
Ass  uns  vum  Mudderleib 
Un  Kinnerbee  schunn  frieh 
Waar  immer  viel  zu  gut, 
Verennert  sich  aa  nie. 

Der  ewich  reiche  Gott 
Will  uns  in  unsrem  Lewe 
En  immer  freehlich  Haz 
Un  scheener  Friede  gewwe, 
Un  uns  in  Seiner  Gnaad 
Doch  halde  immer  fatt, 
Un  uns  aus  aller  Not 
Doch  helfe  do  un  datt. 

Lob,  Ehr  un  Dank  sei  Gott 
Em  Vadder  un  em  Sohne, 
Un  dem,  wu  drowwe  sitzt 
So  schee  uff  Himmelsthrone, 
Dem  Drei-in-Eenem  Gott, 
Wie  es  am  Aafang  waar, 
Un  iss  un  bleiwe  dutt, 
Nau  noch  un  schpeeder  aa. 
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(b)  Abide  with  Us,  Our  Saviour 

Wuhn  bei  uns,  unser  Yesus, 
Zieg  net  Dei  Gnaad  zurick ! 
Vum  Deiwel  schpaar  uns  all  gut 
Un  reech  der  Seel  en  Blick! 

Wuhn  bei  uns,  unser  Yesus, 
Rett  uns  mit  Deim  gut  Watt! 
Du  kannscht  uns  schee  un  grefdich 
Es  Lewe  gewwe  fatt. 

Wuhn  bei  uns,  unser  Yesus, 
Du  Licht  ass  ewich  blitzt ! 
Mach  greesser  unsre  Seegge! 
Wie  weit  Dei  Macht  uns  schitzt ! 

(c)  What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus 

Ya  mir  hen  en  Freind  im  Yesus, 
Ass  uns  alle  Druwwel  draagt. 
Schee  iss  es  zu  Gott  zu  bede 
Un  Ihm  bringe,  was  mer  glaagt. 
Fried  verliere  mir  aa  alle, 
Schmaze  hen  mir  efders  schwer, 
Yuscht  weil  mir  net  uff  Gott  rufe; 
Im  Gebet  sin  mir  oft  leer. 

Hen  mer  Kummer  un  viel  Sarrye? 
Hengt  noch  Druwwel  aryets  do? 
Gebb  net  uff  in  selle  Schtunne, 
Nemm's  zu  Gott  un  bet  recht  froh ! 
Wu  schteht  uns  en  Freind  so  lieblich, 
Ass  uns  alle  Druwwel  draagt? 
Yesus  weess,  was  mir  net  kenne; 
Finn  doch  aus,  was  Er  uns  saagt. 

Sin  mer  schwach  un  schwer  versindicht? 
Hen  mer  Sarrye  grooss  un  breet? 
Liewer  Yesus,  Du  bischt  Meeschder. 
Nemm  doch  yeder's  ins  Gebet ! 
Wann  dei  Freinde  dich  verlosse, 
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Draag  dei  Druwwel  himmel  hoch! 

Gott  will  helfe  dir  un  deine, 

Er  verschteht  dich  un  dei  Schprooch. 

(d)  I  Need  Thee  Precious  Jesus 

Ich  brauch  Dich,  liewer  Yesus, 
So  voll  vun  Schuld  bin  ich; 
Mei  Seel  iss  schwaz  un  dunkel, 
Mei  Haz  losst  mich  im  Schtich. 
Ich  brauch  en  reiner  Brunne, 
Dann  kann  ich  sauwer  sei; 
Es  Blut  vun  Christus  lieblich 
Macht  alle  Sinder  frei. 

Ich  brauch  Dich,  liewer  Yesus, 

Mei  Backebuch  iss  leer; 

So  fremm  un  gans  verlosse, 

Wie  iss  die  Welt  mir  schwer! 

Ich  brauch  mei  guder  Yesus 

Fer  Hoffning  uff  meim  Weg, 

Er  fiehrt  mich,  wann  ich  schtolber 

Un  hebt  mich  uff  der  Schteg. 

Ich  brauch  Dich,  liewer  Yesus, 
Ich  brauch  en  Freind  wie  Dich, 
En  Freind  mit  Lieb  un  Mitleid, 
En  Freind,  wu  fiehlt  fer  mich. 
Ich  brauch  es  Haz  vun  Yesus, 
Wann  ich  in  Druwwel  schteck; 
Ihm  will  ich  alles  saagge, 
Er  hebt  mich  aus  'm  Dreck. 

(e)  To  Thy  Temple  I  Repair 

In  Dei  Kaerrich  gehn  ich  nei, 
Haerr,  datt  gleich  ich  oft  zu  sei, 
Datt  wull  dreff  ich  Goddeskind, 
Yesus,  Du  machscht  weiss  mei  Sind. 

Dei  Lob  sing  mer  laut  un  glaar, 
Loss  uns  schwetze  deitlich  waahr, 
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Un  so  kann  mei  freedich  Seel 
Dich  noch  lowe  unne  Fehl. 

Mensche  bede  viel  zu  Dir, 
Gott  wu  liebt,  bleib  schee  bei  mir; 
Heer  mich  aa,  Dei  Geischt  schwebt  hoch, 
Heer  mich,  Du  kennscht  gut  mei  Schprooch. 

Wie  ich  follig  Dei  Gebot, 
Heb  mich  aus  de  diefschte  Not, 
Bis  Dei  Schrift  bringt  gude  Leit 
Lewe  un  Unschterblichkeit. 

Vun  de  Parre  hemmer  grief7 
In  Deim  Naame  Freed  un  Fried. 
Darrich  sie  mit  Glaawe  grooss 
Heer  ich  Dich  vum  Himmel  blooss. 

Kumm  ich  heem  vum  Goddeshaus, 
Brennt  mei  Haz  rot  drin  un  drauss; 
Un  am  Owed  gaern  ich  saag, 
"Bei  Gott  waar  ich  diesem  Daag." 

(f )  My  God !  How  Wonderful  Thou  Art 

O  Gott,  wie  wunnerbaar  bischt  Du, 
Wie  grooss  Dei  heechschdi  Bracht! 
Wie  schee  blitzt  doch  Dei  Gnaadesitz 
Im  Licht  vun  greeschder  Macht ! 

Allmechtich  bischt  Du,  liewer  Gott, 
Doch  reecht  mei  Lieb  zu  Dir, 
Du  bickscht  Dich  runner  un  froogscht  graad 
Fer  sell  aarm  Haz  vun  mir. 

Es  gebbt  ken  Vadder  uff  der  Welt, 
Wu  liewe  kann  wie  Du, 
Du  draagscht  meh  ass  wie's  Mudderhaz 
Un  gebbscht  mer  viel  meh  Ruh. 


7  Griet  is  an  older  form  of  grickt.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Weida,  my  wife's 
grandmother  who  resided  in  Lehigh  County  and  who  reached  the  age 
of  96  years,  regularly  used  griet. 
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Mei  Gott,  wie  wunnerbaar  bischt  Du, 
Du  Freind  in  aller  Zeit! 
Mei  Haz  verlosst  sich  uff  Dei  Lieb 
In  letschder  Ewichkeit. 


I  offer  as  the  last  hymn  an  original  poem  on  the 
seasons,  "Gott  Iss  Mei  Freind  im  Ganse  Yaahr"  (God 
Is  My  Friend  the  Whole  Year  Through),  for  which  the 
tune  of  "O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee"  is  used. 

(g)       Gott  iss  mei  Freind  im  ganse  Yaahr, 
Er  hebt  Sei  Hand  mir  ewich  vor; 
Die  Yaahreszeit  macht  gaar  nix  aus, 
Er  iss  daheem  bei  mir  im  Haus. 

Im  Winder  blost  en  kalder  Wind, 

En  weisser  Schnee  schtost  runner  gschwind, 

Eiszeppche  hengke  an  de  Beem, 

Gott  iss  doch  noch  bei  uns  daheem. 

Im  Friehyaahr  ziegt  en  waarmi  Luft, 
Mer  riecht  yo  glei  en  frischer  Duft, 
En  grieni  Saft  schteigt  in  der  Schtamm, 
In  Beem  un  Bledder,  Busch  un  Schwamm. 

Regge,  Blitz,  Dunner,  Summerzeit, 
Gricksel,  Fresch,  Ieme,  Blumme  weit, 
Die  Veggel  zwitschre  hallich  froh, 
Sie  sehne  scheene  Sache  do. 

Es  Schpotyaahr  kummt,  es  ennert  viel, 
Was  grie  waar,  watt  so'n  Farrweschpiel; 
Es  Laab  losst  geh  vun  all  de  Beem, 
Ich  bleib  mit  Gott  bei  uns  daheem. 

Mer  lowe  Gott,  's  maag  sei  wie's  will : 
Witt  du  Gott  heere,  dann  sei  schtill; 
Witt  du  Gott  sehne,  kumm  zu  mir 
Un  glopp  en  bissli  an  der  Dier. 


Some  Letters  Reflecting  the 
Civil  War  Experiences 

Of  Company  D,  76th  Regiment,  P.  V.  I. 

edited  by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

A  selection  from  the  Schoch  Papers  of  letters  dealing  with 
Company  Q,  147th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
ivas  published  in  the  Susquehanna  University  Studies  for  May 
1955.  In  this  same  collection  there  is  a  series  of  letters  written  by  two 
members  of  Company  D,  76th  Regiment,  P.  V.  I.  Although  this 
company  came  mainly  from  York  County,  it  had  several  Snyder 
County  men  in  its  ranks.  One  of  them,  Sergeant  Jacob  M.  Duck 
of  Selinsgrove,  wrote  most  of  the  letters  in  the  series.  All  were 
sent  to  Qeorge  Schnure  of  Selinsgrove,  whose  grandson,  William 
M.  Schnure,  former  secretary  of  the  Snyder  County  Historical  So' 
ciety,  has  given  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  for 
publication. 

If  the  reader  has  perused  the  Company  Q  series,  already  pub' 
lished,  he  will  recall  that  "Colonel"  Henry  C.  Eyer  acted  as  friend 
and  patron  to  Benjamin  Theodore  Parks.  In  quite  the  same  way 
Qeorge  Schnure  served  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Jacob  M.  Duck. 
For  example,  both  Eyer  and  Schnure  performed  the  duty  of  dis' 
tributing  the  moneys  despatched  by  Selinsgrove  boys  to  their  rela* 
tives.1 

Qeorge  Schnure  (1811-93)  entered  into  various  activities  in 
Selinsgrove,  running  the  gamut  from  general  storekeeping  to  milling 
and  to  banking.  He  was  the  first  burgess  of  the  borough  in  1853, 
helped  to  organize  the  first  national  bank  in  Selinsgrove — becom' 
ing  its  persident  in  1864  an<^  serving  until  i88g — ,  and  was  an 
early  president  of  the  Middle  Creek  Valley  Railroad.2 

Though  from  Selinsgrove,  Sergeant  Jacob  M.  Duck  got  attached 
to  Company  D,  76th  Regiment  when  he  enlisted  on  September  30, 
1861  for  a  three^year  tour  of  duty.  The  company  served  in  Qeorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  taking  part  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Pulaski.  On 


1  In  addition,  both  Eyer  and  Schnure  were  partners  in  the  same 
concern  for  some  years;  they  were  prominent  leaders  in  the  borough; 
and  they  were  Democrats. 

2  George  F.  Dunkelberger,  The  Story  of  Snyder  County  (Selinsgrove, 
Pa.,    1948),  pp.   906-07. 
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July  ii,  1863  it  lost  heavily,  as  several  letters  indicate,  in  the  as' 
sault  upon  Fort  Wagner.3  Although  the  76th  served  until  the  end 
oj  the  war,  Duck  was  separated  from  the  ranks  with  the  expiration 
cj  his  three-year  enlistment  on  November  28,  1864. 

As  his  Teutonic  spelling  indicates,  Duck  zoas  oj  Pennsylvania- 
Qerman  extraction.  He  represented  the  solid  yeomanry  that  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  northern  population,  as  well  as  of  the  Union  army. 
Like  most  good  soldiers,  he  was  a  grumbler,  he  was  prejudiced,  and 
he  was  not  a  very  accomplished  grammarian;  but  he  was  brave  and 
dependable,  doing  his  duty  when  called  upon,  even  being  willing 
to  die  for  his  country.  Though  his  letters  are  hard  to  read,  they  make 
interesting  documents  because  they  help  to  show — as  do  Benjamin 
Theodore  Parks's  in  the  Company  Q  series — the  feelings  of  the  men 
at  the  front. 

In  order  to  aid  the  reader,  a  double  space  is  inserted  in  the 
letters  where  there  appears  to  be  a  rest  in  the  thought  but  where 
Duck  failed  to  use  a  period;  by  the  same  token,  any  word  im- 
mediately following  an  unneeded  period  (which  Duck  overused) 
is  placed  right  after  the  period,  without  a  space,  to  show  that  the 
sense  moves  along  and  that  no  rest  is  intended. 

In  No.  I,  Duck  evidences  his  Democratic  and  anti-Negro 
sentiments.  He  is  for  the  Union  but  is  not  very  friendly  to  the 
colored  people,  especially  when  "the  infurnel  Blacks  lying  low  .  .  . 
laugh  at  us  working."  He  proves  he  is  a  real  soldier  by  offering 
numerous  "gripes,"  including  criticism  of  the  Qovernment  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  colonel.  He  would  like  to  be  in  a  regiment  where 
there  are  more  Snyder  County  boys. 

On  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  this  piece  of  stationery 
is  a  colored  picture  of  a  gaudily  uniformed  Zouave,  with  sword  in 
cne  hand  and  the  United  States  flag  in  the  other.  He  is  standing 
upon  the  Stars  and  Bars.  The  following  words  are  printed  in  blue: 

76th  Regiment,  P.  V. 
Power's  Zouaves, 
Camp 

Many  outfits  before  and  during  the  Civil  War  took  on  high-sounding 
nicknames.    "Zouave"   was   the   name    of   certain    infantry   regiments 

3  Ibid.,  p.  824. 
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uhich  the  French  organized  in  Algeria  beginning  in  1831.  The 
word  "Zouave"  referred  to  a  dialect  of  the  Kabyles  and  to  a  tribe 
of  Berbers  living  in  the  Jurjura  range. 

Colonel  John  M.  Power  was  mustered  into  service  in  command 
of  the  y6th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Regiment  in  August,  1861. 
It  is  apparent  from  what  Duck  says  that  he  was  incompetent;  he 
resigned  in  August,  1862.  The  second  in  command,  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  Daniel  H.  Wallace,  also  resigned  his  post  in  August,  1862. 
Duck  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  in  so  far  as  officers  were  con- 
cerned  "...  I  Suppose  them  officers  in  them  Companys  dont  under 
Stand  much  about  [anything?']  I  think  they  would  better  go  as 
privates  firstly 

[I] 
76th  Regiment,  P.  V. 
Power's  Zouaves,  1862 
Camp  Hilton  Head  S  C  aug  14th 
George  Schnure  Esqr 

Sir  as  I  inform  you  that  I  am  well  at  present  hoping 
you  are  the  Same  I  reed  your  letter  dated  aug  6th  &  was 
Glad  to  hear  &  learn  that  our  Snyder  County  Boys  are 
brave  enough  to  inlist  but  I  must  Say  that  their  is 
a  good  deal  of  Cowardness,  in  &  round  about  Selins  Grove. 
&  I  may  Say  traitors  wich  their  is  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
would  it  not  be  for  these  infurnel  Simpathizers  this 
war  would  be  to  an  end  &  nothing  Keeps  it  up  but  the 
Money  Speculators  &  again  we  have  to  Many  of  these 
Black  hearted  abolitions  in  the  army  &  them  are 
the  ones  we  Cant  get  a  hold  off  &  Sir  I  let  you  Know 
that  our  Negro  lover  Gen,  D.  Hunter  has  last  Sunday 
disbandit  his  Negro  Regiment  &  Supposed  he  has  Send 
them  to  fortress  Monroe  Virginia  if  so  I  am  not  able 
to  tell.  but  one  thing  I  think  is  not  right  on  this 
Island  here[:]  we  have  almost  three  thousand  Ne- 
groes &  we  as  Soldiers  have  to  do  the  work  &  the  infurnel 
Blacks  lying  low  in  the  shade  &  laugh  at  us  working  & 
it  is  hot  enough  to  roast  a  Negro  on  a  Crit  Iron  [grid- 
iron?] in  the  Sun  &  Still  our  loyal  Soldiers  have  to  go  out 
on  fatigue  we  making  ready  for  anatacked  [an  attack?], 
mounting  Guns  on  our  fortifications  every  day  &  night 
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we  only  have  an  obstickle,  but  it  takes  150,000  men  to 
take  this  Island  if  the  Rebels  would  ever  undertake  this 
afair  we  would  make  them  Skedidle  towards  Braticks 
Point  pretty  fast[,]  faster  then  they  ever  Come  on  fur- 
ther [,]  the  inducement  the  North  is  giving  the  Soldiers 
is  very  good  but  I  must  pass  my  opinion  I  was  &  in 
fact  all  of  us.was  belied  &  defraudet  when  we  inlisdet 
but  we  are  in  &  Cant  get  out  of  it  but  I  hope  we  will 
get  out  of  it  safe  again  it  is  an  easy  Matter  to  get 
into  dificulties  but  not  out  of  it  I  asure  the  govern- 
ment Can  never  raise  another  sich  an  army  here  after 
yet  if  we  was  treated  as  Soldiers  it  would  do  very  well 
I  am  not  tired  of  it  atal  but  it  will  not  do  to  lie  &  go  on 
as  the  government  had  bean  before  if  &  I  say  if  they 
would  of  don  as  they  aught  to  in  the  first  place  this 
Rebelion  would  be  Crushed  long  ago.  I  for  got  to  tell 
you  our  Cononel  J  M.  Power  &  his  Zouaves  are  plaid 
out  he  has  resigned  he  left  for  the  North  last 
week  we  are  all  very  Glad  to.  he  aint  worth  hell 
roons  our  Lieut  Colonel  is  up  North  sick  he  is  a 
very  fine  man  his  name  is  Wallis  [Daniel  H.  Wal- 
lace] Namely  from  New  Castle  as  I  under  stand,  Pa,  fur- 
ther [,]  I  only  wish  I  Could  be  detached  from  this  Reg 
I  would  like  to  be  in  one  of  them  Snyder  Co  Companys 
but  I  Suppose  them  officers  in  them  Companys  dont 
under  Stand  much  about  [anything?]  I  think  they 
would  better  go  as  privates  first  further [,]  if  you 
See  My  uncle  C.  R.  Menges  give  him  my  best  re[s]pect 
&  my  respects  to  My  wife  &  Mrs  Fisher  the  old  women 
will  be  Married  before  I  get  home  She  must  be  getting 
young  again        no  more  at  present 

Yours  with  re[s]pect 
J.  M.  Duck 

In  No.  II  Duck  tries  to  explain  the  feelings  of  the  common 
soldier.  Whether  the  letter  dated  August  14,  1862  (No.  I)  was  the 
one  which  insulted  Mr.  Schnure  we  do  not  know.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  like  something  which  Duck  had  said.  Main- 
taining  that  he  was  a  good  Union  man,  the  Sergeant  declares  that 
the  people  hack  home  do  not  understand  "the  many  triles  .  .   .  we 
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have  to  go  threw."  He  is  still  bothered  by  "the  Negro  question" 
and  by  "these  infurnel  abolitionists." 

In  spite  of  all  his  worries  and  troubles,  Duck  is  glad  to  report 
that  he  received  a  new  suit  of  clothes — "a  "Zouave  rig" — and  that 
he  is  proud  of  "the  Qalent  j6th  Keystone  Zouaves."  The  Colonel 
D.  C.  Strawbridge  he  mentions  rose  from  the  captaincy  over  Com' 
pany  B  to  the  command  of  the  regiment.  He  resigned  on  November 
20,  1863. 

Duck's  statement  that  "this  is  troublesome  work  especialey  for 

a  man  that  is  married"  is  interesting  in  view  of  what  the  reader  will 

learn   later  from   No.    VII.   In   the  postscript   he   sends   his   respects 
to  his  wife  through  Mr.  Schnure. 

[H] 

Hilton  Head  S,  C,  March  lth/63 

G.  Schnure 

Dear  Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you. Day  before  yesterday  wich 
was  dated  January  25th  it  had  been  in  the  Post 
office  ever  since.  again  I  let  you  [Know]  that  I  am 
well  at  present,  &  all  my  Comrads.  hoping  when  this 
Comes  to  hand,  it  will  find  you,  &  all  my  friends  enjoy- 
ing the  Same  blessing.  Sir  I  have  not  much  to  write  at 
present,  aldough  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  answer  your 
welcome  letter.  but  I  am  very  Sorry  to  learn. that  I 
Should  of  insulted  or  hert  your  feelings  in  my  Corres- 
ponding with  you,  Sir  if  I  did,  I  wish  you  to  excuse 
my  ignorants.  I  mearly  give  a  slight  opinion  to  wich  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us  are  Conserned  in.  Sir  these  pre- 
sent troubles. are  very  deapley  looked  upon  and  indeed 
a  very  serious  Matter.  if  it  is  taken  in  a  right  Shape. 
I  Know  that  you  are  a  good  Union  Man,  and  I  do  not 
wish  eny  ill  feelings  towards  me. on  account  of  my  writ- 
ing to  you. Sir  I  Calculate  that  I  am  as  good  a  Union 
man  that  ever  travelled  in  the  footsteps  of  war.  but 
you  Can  not  emagine  the  many  triles  a[nd]  troubles, 
we  have  to  go  threw,  we  as  fighting  Soldiers  have  a 
good  deal  to  Contend  with  in  time  of  war.  again  the 
Private    Soldiers    are   the   men   that   must   Conner   this 
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Rebellion,  and  I  am  happy  to  Say  that  I  am  ready  at 
eny  time  to  face  the  enemy,  and  Do  my  duty  also.  I 
am  willing  to  Suffer  and  Die,  for  our  Glorious  flag  and 
our  Union,  and  I  hope  our  army  after  while.will  gain 
victory  after  victory,  and  that  [it]  will  Conger  the 
South,  but  one  thing  is  Sure,  we  are  the  attackeding 
partey  and  it  takes  a  good  many  men  to  do  it,  but  only 
so  we  are  Successfull.  &  I  think  we  are  fighting  for  a 
good  Cause,  while  the  opesate  party  are  trying  to  brake 
down  our  one  happy  Union,  and  I  hope  we  will  gain 
the  Day,  but  it  takes  time  but  only  so  we  can  make 
then  [them]  Come  down  to  their  Sworen  allegiance 
hard  in  deed  hard  for  Brothers  against  Brothers,  where 
our  fore  fathers  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  Sake  of 
our  government  and  our  independence  Mr  Schnure 
this  is  troublesome  work  especialey  for  a  man  that  is 
married  and  has  eny  respects  for  his  family  aldough  I 
hope  my  family  will  not  Suffer  for  want  of  enything  So 
long  as  I  have  friends  at  home.  at  these  present 
troubles  and  I  hope  our  disdent  friends  at  home.will 
give  us  Credit  for  what  we  have  don  for  our  Country 
and  I  hope  if  we  ever  have  the  pleasure  to  return  to  our 
homes  I  exspect  we  will  be  treated  as  Soldiers,  again 

if  I  Could  only  get  a  furlough  for  a  short  time,  to  walk 
on  the  Soile  of  our  Old  Keystone  State  I  suppose  the 
inducements  of  the  North  are  many,  I  should  Judge, 
but  I  hope  god  will  Spare  our  lives  to  return  to  our  fam- 
ilies relations  friends  &  Comrads,  Sir  it  is  a  very 
easey  [thing?]  to  leave  from  home  for  war,  but  it  is 
rather  doubtful  to  return  home,  again  friend  Schnure 
permit  me  to  Speake  the  truth,  Sir  our  friends  at 
home  do  not  Know  the  feelings  of  our  Soldiers,  but  I 
Know  the  exact  feelings  of  Soldiers,  at  present.  but 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Negro  question,  it  would  be  all 
right.  but  I  hope  we  as  Soldiers  will  have  the  pleasure 
to  Correct  theses  [these?]  orang  outang  traitor [s]  and 
these  infurnel  abolitionists  these  micers[?]  they 
despisse  their  Country  that  is  what  gets  me  fur- 
ther [,]  I  let  you  Know  that  our  Company  is  going  to  be, 
Gen,  Hunters  body  Guard  for  the  expedition,        I  do 
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not  brag  but  our  Regiment  is  Calculated  the  best  regi- 
ment in  the  tenth  army  Corps,,  the  General  sent 
to  our  Regiment  for  the  best  Company,  and  So  our  Colonel 
sent  our  Company,  so  we  are  quartered  at  the  Gene- 
rals head  quarters  right  in  front  of  Fort  Wells,  for  the 
present  I  hope  you  will  hear  of  our  move  before  long 
on  towards  victory,  I  hope,  but  for  me  to  tell.  I  am 
not  permidet  to  tell.  Sir  I  do  not  wish  this  letter  to  in- 
suldt  you.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  let  you  Know  that  we 
have  plenty  to  eat  &  drink  &  plenty  of  Clothing  also 

we  received  a  new  Suit  of  Colothing  a  Zouave  rig  we 
are  the  Galent  16th  Keystone  Zouaves  Colonel  Straw- 
brid[g]e  Commanding  no  more  I  am  for  the  Union 
and  hope  to  remain  so 

believe  me  to  reman 
Your  truly 
Jacob,  M,  Duck 
my  respects  to  all  enquireing  friends  if  I  have  eny        my 
respe[c]t  to  my  wife.        excuse  my  bad  hand  writing  and 
Spelling  and  all  mistakes 

Duck  wrote  a  short  missive  on  March  15,  1863  inquiring 
about  receipt  of  the  money  sent  Mr.  Schnure  by  the  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  men,  upon  getting  paid,  gave  part  of  their  wages 
to  one  of  their  comrades  who  acted  as  collector  and  despatcher.  In 
this  case  it  was  Duck.  Such  amount  as  a  soldier  decided  to  send 
Jiome  to  relatives  was  given  to  what  Duck  called  the  "Superintended 
who  made  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  senders,  the  amounts,  and  the 
recipients.  The  money  was  sent  through  Adams  Express  to  some 
trusted  patron  back  home — in  this  instance  Qeorge  Schnure;  Com' 
pany  Q's  money  was  usually  sent  to  Henry  C.  Eyer.4  The  patron 
then  notified  each  relative  who,  upon  presenting  himself,  signed  a 
receipt  and  was  given  his  sum.  Those  who  participated  in  more  re' 
cent  wars  will  contrast  this  way  of  sending  money  back  home  with 
that  used  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

[Ill] 
/63 
Hilton  Head  S,  C,  March  15th 

to  Day  Sunday,  G,  Schnure  Sir  a  few  lines  to  you, 


4  See  Susquehanna  University  Studies   (May,   1955),  p.  194. 
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to  let  you  Know  that  I  am  well,  hoping  you  are  the  Same. 
I  also  reed  your  letter  dated  March  4th  inst  I  am 
always  happy  to  hear  from  an  Old  Democrat,  and  firm 
to  our  Union,  and  I  am  always  Glad  to  hear  that  our 
money  is  safe,  as  I  am  Superintender  for  our  Snyder, 
Co'  Boys  and  if  their  money — would  not  reach  [you?],  I 
would  never  hear  the  end  of  it.  Sir  I  am  gona[?]  to  sent 
you  &  some  few  individuals  each  a  Palmetto  Cain — your- 
self &  Esqr — Simpson  &  Esqr.  Emmitt  &  Jonathan  Fish- 
er        no  more 

Yours  with  respect 
J,  M,  Duck 

It  would  appear  from  the  next  letter  that  Duck  had  been  read' 
ing  or  listening  to  considerable  amounts  of  Unionist  propaganda.  He 
is  worried  more  than  ever  not  only  about  Southern  sympathizers 
back  home  but  also  about  the  awful  calamity  the  Secessionists  have 
caused.  He  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  hard  life  of  the  soldier,  and 
blames  the  rebels  for  causing  it:  "I  go  in  for  to  Clean  em  out." 
Futhermore,  he  has  changed  his  mind  in  reference  to  abolitionists, 
for  now  he  is  supporting  both  Lincoln  and  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

This  letter  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  illustrates  what 
has  been  more  recently  called  "scuttlebutt,"  that  is,  the  rumors 
which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  an  army.  The  rebels,  he  says, 
are  so  soaked  with  whisky  that  they  turn  black  soon  after  being 
killed;  and  unless  they  are  drunk,  the  Confederates  cannot  face  cold 
steel. 

[IV] 
Head  Quarters  Department  of  the  South 

63 
Head  Quarters  Guard  Port  Royal  S.  C.  april  28" 
Mr,  ,  G.  Schnure 
Dear  Sir  while  I  am  a  lone  in  the  Guard  house  and  the 
rest  of  my  fellow  Soldiers  are  lying  Sleeping  I  did  not 
Know  how  to  pass  the  Night.  I  got  very  Sleepy,  as  I  was 
sitting  at  the  writing  Desk.  then  I  thought  of  writing 
to  you  to  let  you  Know  that  I  am  well  hoping  you  are 
the  same  I  hardly  Know  what  to  write,  but  I  have 
to  Sit  and  Study  about  Matters  and  things  like  a  lunatic. 
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of  our  Northern  Sympathizers.  why  Can  they  not 
Stand  ready  at  their  Countries  Call  like  Myself  and  My 
fellow  Soldiers  and  Comrads.  we  are  almost  two 
years  in  Service  and  are  not  tired  of  it  aldough  I 
Should  like  to  See  the  war  Closed.  but  again  why 
Cant  we  be  like  Brothers,  ,  Sir  let  us  all  be  United 

together,  and  Loyal  to  our  Union.  let  us  be  deter- 
mined and  with  a  determination,  to  Crush  this  Rebellion 
at  oncd.  not  that  we  Cant  do  without  those  South- 
erners but  just  to  let  them  Know  that  we  Can  bring  them 
to  terms,  that  are  My  Sentiments  and  My  Motto, 
further [,]  My  Duty  is  hard  I  am  on  Guard  every  two 
Days,  and  I  am  not  the  least  tired,  but  I  Should  very 
much  like  to  See  my  family  and  a  Soldiers  life  is  hard  I 
am  not  half  the  man  now,  then  what  I  used  to  be.  be- 
fore I  joined  the  union  Band  Soldiering  is  pretty 
much  like  Boating  but  a  little  More  dangerous  of  of  [sic] 
life.  but  that  is  what  we  Come  for.  to  defende  our 
Country  and  our  Country  rights  we  are  not  only 
fighting  a  lone  for  ourselfs  but  for  our  families  at  home 
only  to  think  of  our  fore  fathers  they  have  fought 
and  bled  for  our  independence.  My  Grandfather  Duck, 
had  been  I  May  Say  threw  all  the  Battles  in  the  Revo- 
Uutionary  war,  he  was  all  Crippled  up.  and  I  dont 
Consiter  myself  better  then  our  fore  fathers,  and  I 
Can  tell  you  I  am  down  on  Such  revengeful  people  like 
the  Rebels  and  without  a  Cause  and  I  go  in  for  to  Clean 
em  out  and  I  go  with  the  Majority  of  the  people  I  am 
for  to  Sustain  the  atministration  on  the  Lincoln  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  or  any  other  D.  Nation  [Declara- 
tion?] only  So  we  Can  gain  our  independence.  yet  we 
have  been  unfortunate  at  various  points  but  we  must 
take  it  as  it  Comes,  we  Cant  expect  [to  be]  victor- 
ious at  every  point.  the  people  Must  think  we  are  the 
attacking  party  they  Know  their  Country,  we 
Must  drive  them  yes  take  them  by  the  Point  of  our  Beyo- 
nets.  and  charge  them  from  behind  Batteries  their  en- 
trenchments and  their  fortifications  and  their  is  where 
we  loose  our  Most  Men,  and  we  Must  acknowledge 
the  Rebels  fights  well.        but  they  want  [won't]  Stand 
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a  fair  fight  or  a  Charge  Beyonet.  they  Cant  Stand 
Cold  Steel  and  a  nother  thing  is  true.  in  all  these 
Battles  we  have,  the  Rebels  have  their  Canteens  filled 
with  Whiskey  and  Powder,  and  their  Dead  Bodies  will  in 
Six  hours  turn  Black.like  Coal  our  parties  have  Spirits 
too,  but  only  the  officers  and  whiskey  does  wondros  some 
times,  and  I  dare  Say  a  Great  many  mistakes  during 
this  war  mismanagement  and  no  doubt,  the  effects  of 
Liquor,  I  am  Sure  of  it,  because  the  Rebels  they  walk 
right  in  the  mouth  of  a  Cannon  in  fact  they  Stagger, 
but  when  it  Comes  to  a  charge  Beyonet  they  will  turn 
and  Skedaddle.  but  I  think  thev  Must  have  Liquor 
or  else  they  Could  not  stand  it  so  well  I  Know  they 
live  very  poor  they  are  in  fact  half  Starved  indeed  I 
pitty  their  poor.  Children  but  the  women  I  dont  pitty 
a  bit  because  they  are  the  hardest  Kind  of  Secesh  more 
so  then  then  [sic]  men  they  fairly  Stink.  but  the 
poor  little  Children  them  that  Comes  in  here  Refugees 
they  look  like  Skelletons,  their  was  quite  a  number 
of  Secesh  that  run  a  way  and  Came  to  Beaufort  S,  C, 
and  their  General  Made  some  Kind  a  rangements  with  our 
General,  so  they  was  Send  back  last  week  and  the 
women  and  Children  Cried  when  they  left  they  Said 
now  [they]  was  with  the  Union  troops  where  they  Could 
get  Something  to  eat  and  live  good,  and  now  they  had  to 
go  back  and  half  Starve  again  so  you  Can  think  it  is 
hard. where  these  inocent  little  one  must  Suffer  just  for. 
the  Sake  of  a  few  Stiff  necket  rascels  in  the  South.and 
to  many  of  the  Same  Kind  in  the  North  too, 
Your  truly  if  you  think  anything  rong  in  this  letter 
tell  me  let  me  Know  whether  those  Cains.  Came  to 
hand  I  Send        Your  truly        J,  M,  Duck 

In  No.  V,  sent  by  Captain  William  S.  Diller  of  Company  D, 
76th  Regiment,  we  learn  that  Duck  is  missing  in  action  after  the 
bloody  attack  upon  Fort  Wagner.  The  note,  hastily  written  in  pencil, 
tells  much  about  the  assault  in  terms  of  losses:  eighteen  out  of  fifty 
in  his  company,  although  some  of  these  soon  returned,  including 
Duck. 

Two   days  later — in  a  letter  we  have  made  No.   VI  in   the 
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series — Captain  Diller  penned  a  folloW'Up  in  which  he  gave  more 
recent  figures  on  losses  in  the  Fort  Wagner  action.  Even  First  Lieu* 
tenant  Bittinger  was  missing.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  wounded  and 
captured,  remaining  in  southern  prisons  for  the  next  twenty  months. 

William  S.  Diller  entered  the  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  on 
October  16,  1861  and  became  a  captain  November  j,  1862.  Pro 
moted  to  a  majority  on  June  12,  1864,  he  was  mustered  out  of  ser' 
vice  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  enlistment,  November  29,  1864. 

[V] 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 
July  nth  1863. 
Mr.  Schnure: 

I  seize  this  first  respite  from  active  duty  to  inform 
you  of  the  sad  state  of  the  company  since  the  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  inform  the 
friends  of  those  who  are  missing  since  that  fight.  I  took 
into  the  fight  50  men  and  lost  18  men  and  the  1st  lieu- 
tenant [Charles  L.  Bittinger] .  You  can  inform  the  friends 
of  those  missing  that  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  killed, 
as  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  darkness  and  were 
unable  to  ascertain  who  were  killed  wounded  or  merely 
exhausted.  Deserters  have  since  come  in  who  state  that 
they  took  a  great  many  of  our  men  who  were  exhausted 
and  unable  to  get  off  the  field.  Among  the  casualties  in 
my  company  are  the  following  men  who  were  brought  to 
camp  by  Lieut.  Heintzelman  [Second  Lieutenant  M.  T. 
Hentzelman] . 

Missing  in  Action. 

Sergt.  Duck,  [the  word  "and"  later  crossed  out] 
Corp.  [Abner]  Aurand,  and  Privates  Hughs  [James 
Hughes]  &  Kester  [Moses  Kister] , 

Wounded  and  taken  to  the  rear. 

Privates  [Jacob]  Lechner  and  [William]  Reichen- 
bach. 

The  wounded  were  doing  well  when  last  heard  from. 
They  have  been  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Gen'l  Hospital  at  Hil- 
ton Head. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  is  favorable  and  I  think  Char- 
leston will  soon  be  ours.  Since  we  landed  on  the  Island 
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we  have  lost  205  out  of  500  and  195  of  those  were  lost 
in  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagner  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th. 

Very  respectf  'y, 

Your  obt  servt 

Wm  Diller.  Capt 
16th  P.  V. 

[VI] 

Morris  Island,  S.  C. 
July  19th,  1863 
Mr.  Schnure: 

Dr.  Sr:  I  addressed  you  some  days  ago  giving  you  a 
list  of  those  of  my  command  who  were  lost  in  the  battle 
of  the  11th.  Since  then  five  men  of  the  eighteen  have  been 
heard  from  by  flag  of  truce,  four  of  whom  have  been 
sent  by  the  rebels  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  where  they  are 
confined  as  prisoners  of  war.  Lieut.  Bittinger  is  in  the 
number.  Of  the  men  from  your  neighborhood  I  notice 
the  names  of  Corporal  Aurand  and  Moses  Kester.  All 
those  not  named  in  the  list  were  either  buried  on  the 
field  or  are  in  their  [the  rebels'?]  hands  uninjured.  Of 
the  latter  they  have  promised  to  send  us  a  complete  list 
very  scon.  When  they  do  so  I  shall  inform  you  for  the 
edification  of  the  bereaved  friends. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Very  respectf'y 

Your  ob't  servt 
Wm  Diller, 

Capt.  16th  Pa-Vos. 

The  last  item5  in  the  series  dealing  with  Snyder  County  men 
in  the  76th  Regiment  is  one  of  personal  sorrow.  Duck  has  come 
face  to  face  with  that  ancient  problem  of  soldiering,  woman  trouble. 

Duck's  letters  are  not  written  in  a  polished  style  or  even  in 


5  in  addition  to  the  letters  already  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  as  having  been  published  in  the  Susquehanna  University 
Studies  for  1955,  another  group  was  printed  in  The  Snyder  County 
Historical  Society  Bulletin,  volume  III,  number  9,  for  1955.  Several 
more  are  slated  to  appear  in  The  Journal  of  Mississippi  History.  When 
that  event  occurs,  all  the  Civil  War  items  in  the  Schoch  Papers  which 
were  deemed  of  interest  will  have  been  published. 
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modestly  correct  English.  His  Pennsylvania'Dutch  dialect  breaks 
cut  in  the  spelling  of  English  words;  his  grammar  is  poor;  and  his 
punctuation  is  defective.  Yet  what  expert  stylist  in  the  English  language 
could  write  more  feelingly  and  plaintively  than  did  Duck  in  his  last 
sentence — "I  am  full  of  trouble"? 

[VII] 

Hilton  Head  S,  C,  March  7"  1864 
friend  Schnure 
I  write  a  few  lines,  as  our  veterans  Came  back  and  John 
Bussler  told  me  all  about  the  News  of  My  wife  it  is  very 
true  I  Suppose  now  I  want  you  not  to  give  that  Money 
to  her  She  Cant  have  no  more  of  My  Money  and  tell 
Mr  Hummel  not  to  pay  her  the  Money  he  has  in  hands 
I  give  you  Notice  not  to  give  it  to  her.  if  She  has 
no  respect  for  me  I  Cant  have  non  for  her,  I  heard 
She  had  about  three  hundred  Dollars  of  My  Money 
yet.  She  Said  She  did  not  Care  any  thing  of  me 
any  how  She  had  Money  enough,  if  She  would  only 
leave  the  place.  if  old  Burns  wants  .  .  .  her,  he  May 
Keep  her  too,  now  you  find  out,  if  possible  and  let 
me  Know  immediately  if  you  dont  you  are  no  friend 
of  mine,  as  a  Soldier  you  Can  tell  Jonathan  about 
it  too  you  Cant  think  hard  of  me  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  you  and  Jonathan  this  fore  noon 
I  am  full  of  trouble 

Your  truly 

J,  M,  Duck 
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Chronicle  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre  for 

1937  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
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Resume  of  Information  Received  from  Twenty  Liberal  Arts 
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of  Their  Men's  Residences  Russell  Gait 

Regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as 

Issued  in  June,  1938  Eric  W.  Lawson 

Presidential  Disfranchisement  in  Arkansas  (1863-5)     William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  a  Yardstick Carter  C.  Osterbind 

Universal  Appeal  in  Shakespeare Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
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Contributions  of  Motion  Studies  to  the  Teaching  of  Speed 

in  Elementary  Typewriting  Viola  DuFrain 
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The  Susquehanna  Tradition  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

A  Chronology  of  Missionary  Institute  and  Susquehanna 

University    Audrey  North 

Reconstructed  MS.s  of  Jacob  Appet's  Der  Ritter 

Underm  Zuber  Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Disfranchisement  in  Alabama  under  Radical 
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World  War  II Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
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Vol.  I Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 
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Marxism  and  the  Soviet  Concept  of  Civilizations Waldemar  Zagars 

NUMBER  THREE  (1955) 
Progress  and  Problems  in  Pennsylvania  German 

Research  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 
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The  Categories  of  Modern  British  Poetry Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
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